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RULES. 


j  1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  "  Sussex  Archaeological  Society," 
md  shall  avoid  all  topics  of  religious  or  political  controversy,  and  shall 
emain  independent  of,  though  willing  to  co-operate  with,  similar  societies 
by  friendly  communication. 

2.  Every  candidate  for  admission  shall  he  proposed  by  one  Member, 
,pnd  seconded  by  another,  and  elected  by  the  Committee  by  ballot  at  any 
Jbf  their  meetings.  One  blackball  in  five  to  exclude. 
"  3.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  elect  as  an  Honorary  Member 
iany  person  (including  foreigners)  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Society.  Such  Honorary  Member  shall  not  pay  any  entrance  fee  or  sub- 
scription, shall  not  exercise  the  privilege  of  an  ordinary  Member  as  to 
looting  at  the  meetings  or  the  proposal  of  candidates,  and  shall  be  subject 
Ifco  re-election  annually. 

4.  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  ten  shillings  payable  on  admis- 
sion, and  afterwards  on  the  1st  day  of  January  in  each  year.  Eight  pounds 
[may  be  paid  in  lieu  of  the  annual  subscription,  as  a  composition  for  life. 

5.  All  Members  shall  on  their  election  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  ten 
(shillings. 

j  6.  Every  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
j  Clerk,  and  shall  be  required  to  remit  the  amount  due  from  him  to  the 

Treasurer,  George  Molineux,  Esq.,  Old  Bank,  Lewes,  within  one  month 

of  his  election. 

7.  No  Member  shall  participate  in  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Society 
'until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscription,  and,  if  a  new  Member,  his 
;  entrance  fee. 

8.  If  the  sum  due  from  a  new  Annual  Member  under  the  preceding 
\  Rules  be  not  paid  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  his  admission,  if  he 
f  be  in  the  United  Kingdom — or  if  abroad,  within  two  months — the  Com- 
j  mittee  shall  have  power  to  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  Members  ;  but 

they  shall  have  power  to  reinstate  him  on  his  justifying  the  delay  to  their 
|!  satisfaction. 

j    9.    The  name  of  every  Member  failing  to  pay  his  subscription  due  on 
the  1st  January  in  each  year  shall  be  placed  in  the  Barbican  on  the  1st 
March  ;  and  if  the  subscription  be  not  paid  on  or  before  the  1st  August, 
I  if  the  defaulter  shall  be  resident  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  within 
one  month  after  his  return,  if  he  shall  have  been  abroad,  he  shall  cease  to 
l!  be  a  Member  of  the  Society,  and  his  name  shall  be  erased  from  the  books, 
j  unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 
I  Any  Member  intending  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  Society  shall  give 
s  notice  in  writing  to  the  Clerk  on  or  before  the  1st  January  of  his  intention 
to  do  so,  otherwise  he  shall  be  liable  for  the  current  year's  subscription. 

10.  As  the  payment  of  his  subscription  will  entitle  a  Member  to  enjoy 
j  every  benefit  of  the  Society,  so  it  will  distinctly  imply  his  submission  to 
I  the  Rules  for  the  time  being  in  force  for  the  government  of  the  Society. 


Xll  RULES. 


11.  Two  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  each  yell 
The  first  general  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  Thursday  preceding  Lai 
Day  at  the  Barbican,  Lewes  Castle,  at  12.30,  when  the  Committee  sh . 
present  their  annual  report  and  accounts  for  the  past  year,  and  not  less  thj 
12  members  shall,  be  elected  to  act  on  the  Committee  for  the  succeed!] 
year,  any  proposed  alteration  of  the  Rules  shall  be  considered,  and  otb 
business  shall  be  transacted.  The  second  general  meeting  shall  be  he! 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  August,  at  some  place  rendered  interestii| 
by  its  antiquities  or  historical  associations. 

12.  A  Special  General  Meeting  may  be  summoned  by  the  Honor  af 
Secretaries  at  such  place  as  the  Committee  may  determine  on  the  rt 
quisition  in  writing  of  Five  Members,  or  of  the  President,  or  two  Vicl 
Presidents  specifying  the  subject  to  be  brought  forward  for  consider;! 
tion  at  such  meeting,  and  that  subject  only  shall  be  then  considered  ait 
resolutions  passed  thereon. 

13.  At  all  Meetings  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Committee  the  resok 
tiohs  of  the  majority  present  and  voting,  shall  be  binding. 

14.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  Rules  except  at  the  Generii 
Meeting  in  March.  No  proposed  alteration  shall  be  considered  unlel 
four  months'  previous  notice  thereof  in  writing  shall  have  been  given  tj 
the  Committee.  No  subject  shall  be  discussed  more  than  once  in  eacj 
year,  except  with  consent  of  the  Committee. 

15.  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers  and  the  exhibition  o 
antiquities  may  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Committee  ma 
determine. 

16.  All  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Committee.  I 

a.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents 
the  Honorary  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer,  the  Honorary  Curator  and 
Librarian,  the  Local  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  not  less  than  12  Membert 
(who  shall  be  elected  at  the  General  Meeting  in  March). 

b.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  Lewes  Castle  on  the  Thursdays} 
preceding  the  usual  Quarter  Days,  at  12  o'clock,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Hon.  Secretaries  may  determine.  Three  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  form  a  quorum. 

c.  The  Committee  shall  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  Annual  Mee 
ing  in  March  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  manage  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  the  Society's  affairs.    Such  sub-committee  shall  at  each  quarterly  f 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  submit  a  report  of  the  liabilities  o| 
the  Society,  when  cheques  signed  by  three  of  the  Members  present  shall 

be  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  same.  The  accounts  of  the  Society 
shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the  examination  of  two  auditors  who  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Committee  from  the  general  body  of  the  Members  of 
the  Society. 

d.  The  Committee  shall  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  March  appoint  an  Editor  of  the  Society's  Volume,  and 
the  Editor  so  appointed  shall  report  the  progress  of  the  Volume  at  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Committee. 

e.  The  Committee  may  appoint  any  Member  Local  Secretary  for  the* 
town  or  district  where  he  may  reside,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  accurate  information  as  to  objects  of  local  interest ;  such  Local  Secre-I 
taries  shall  beex-oj/icio  Members  of  the  Committee. 
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The  period  to  be  reviewed  in  the  present  retrospect  embraces  a  longer 
time  than  it  has  usually  been  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  report  upon. 
A  Three  whole  years  have  passed  since  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Sussex 
^Archaeological  Collections  "  was  issued.    The  interval  has,  however,  not 
J  been  a  time  of  editorial  idleness.     During  the  prosecution  of  the  some- 
rf  what  ambitious  work  resolved  upon  three  years  ago,  the  regular  succes- 
j  sion  of  the  Society's  annual  publications  had  of  necessity  to  be  broken. 
I  That  work  was  the  compilation  of  a  Domesday  Book  for  Sussex,  com- 
prising, in  addition  to  the  original  text — of  which  a  facsimile,  obtained 
by  photozincographic  process,  was  procured  from  H.M.  Ordnance  Survey 
— a  translation,  a  map  of  the  Sussex  of  1085,  and  such  explanatory  and 
J  elucidatory  notes  and  indices  as  seemed  requisite  to  make  the  interesting 
{  contents  easily  intelligible  to  the  modern  reader.     Thanks  to  the  pains- 
c  taking  labour  bestowed  in  no  stinted  measure  by  the  Editor,  the  Rev. 
Chancellor  Parish,  and  those  who  have  worked  with  him,  that  work  is 
now  completed,  and  the  Committee  are  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
members  a  bulky  volume  which  will,  without  doubt,  be  accepted,  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  as  a  full  equivalent,  at  least,  for  the  two  annual  volumes 
in  substitution  of  which  it  is  issued.    The  "  Domesday  Book  of  Sussex," 
representing  the  fruit  of  much  labour  and  research,  is  sure  to  take 
honourable  rank  among  archaeological  publications  as  a  book  of  high 
njmerit,  and  will,  the  Committee  are  confident,  reflect  additional  credit  upon 
the  literary  labours  of  the  Society.    That  work  done,  the  Society  return 
to  their  old  course  of  annual  publications. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  the  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  once 
more  to  report  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. Since  they  did  so  last,  the  county  of  Sussex  has  attracted  more 
Jthan  its  ordinary  share  of  notice  among  archaeologists.  Two  great 
.  Archaeological  Societies  from  beyond  the  county  borders  have  made  it  their 
J  gathering-place  at  annual  meetings.  With  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
(j  Archaeological  Institute  in  1883  the  Sussex  Society,  courteously  invited  to 
[  join,  has  more  particularly  identified  itself.  Many  of  its  members  availed 
J  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  to  take  part  in  the  excursions  and  attend 
jjithe  evening  discussions,  and  to  both  Societies,  joining  for  the  time  in 
-  this  instructive  work,  the  week  spent  in  common  study,  under  the  guid- 
l  ance  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  archaeologists  of  the  kingdom, 
II may  be  expected  long  to  prove  a  source  of  pleasant  recollections. 
J  The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  held  its  Annual  Meeting  in  1883 
J  in  a  tent  erected  on  the  Bowling  Green,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
■Castle  at  Lewes,  on  the  31st  of  July.  Its  President,  the  Earl  of 
^Chichester,  was  in  the  chair.  The  same  nobleman,  elected  by  the 
jjRoyal  Archaeological  Institute  President  of  its  meeting  of  the  year,  on 
1  the  same  day  opened  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  the  County 
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Hall.    In  his  double  capacity  he  bade  the  Institute  a  hearty  welcome  i 
Sussex  on  behalf  of  the  Sussex  Society,  and  expressed  to  the  latter  1? 
thanks  of  the  Institute  for  the  reception  accorded  to  its  membe, 
The  week's  doings  were  found  full  of  interest.    The  excursions  ;. 
eluded  visits  to  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  spots  in  historic  Sussc, 
By  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  Hastings  Castle  was  thro^ 
open  to  visitors.     The  same  hospitality  was  shown  in  Battle  Abbey  I 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  in  Arundel  Castle  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk/1 
Hurstmonceux  Castle  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curteis,  in  the  Franciscan  Chajj, 
at  Winchelsea  by  Major  Stileman,  in  Southover  Priory  by  Mr.  I 
Blaker,  and  at  other  places  by  their  several  owners.     The  clergy  of  tl 
churches  visited  very  kindly  placed   the  buildings  in   their  char^i 
and  all  objects    of   antiquarian   interest    belonging  to    them,  free! 
at  the  service  of  the  visitors,  and  rendered  assistance  as  local  guidl 
The  historical  sites  first  explored  were  the  various  interesting  spots  | 
the  town  of  Lewes,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity — the  Castle,  the  Prion 
the  Battle-Field,  and  some  of  the  Churches.    The  famous  scene  of  I 
battle  between  lung  and  barons  found  an  able  expositor  in  the  Rej 
Prebendary  Stephens,  whose  admirable  paper  on  the  battle,  read  with 
sight  of  the  field,  and  before  the  visit  paid  to  the  most  noteworthy  pointi 
elicited  very  hearty  and  deserved  applause,  as  making  the  history  of  til 
memorable  fight  clear  to  the  mind,  and  almost  to  the  eye.  [This  paper  h 
since  been  reprinted  in  the  "  Archaeological  Journal,"  the  publication  of  tl 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute.]     The  next  two  days'  excursions  wer 
principally  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  (now  Professor)  E.  A.  Freema 
the  historian  par  excellence  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  directed  to  tl 
historic  ground  on  which  the  early  struggles  between  various  generatior 
of  invaders  and  defenders,  most  notably  those  between  the  Normans  ar 
Saxons,  were  fought  out.     The  spots  visited  were  Westham,  Pevense;. 
Rye,  Hastings,  and  Battle.    At  Pevensey  Mr.  Freeman  gave  a  fu 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Castle,  on  which  Roman  and  Norma 
builders  have  successively  raised  their  masonry.    At  Westham  both  M: 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Micklethwaite  explained  the  various  characterise 
features  of  the  interesting  old  Church,  in  the  square  east  end  of  whic 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  believes  that  he  can  detect  (what  Mr.  Freeman  dig 
putes)  traces  of  British  architecture.     Rye  Church,  grown  from  sma 
beginnings  to  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches  in  England,  was  explaine 
by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke.    At  Winchelsea  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Mickle 
thwaite,  and  Major  Stileman  acted  as  exegetw,  and  Major  Stilemai 
hospitably  entertained  the  party  in  his  garden.    At  Hastings  and  Battl 
Mr.  Freeman's  unique  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  Normaii 
invasion  enabled  him  to  give  the  visitors  as  graphic  and  clear  a  picture' 
of  the  memorable  battle  which  in  1066  decided  the  fate  of  England,  ii 
its  several  stages,  as  it  is  possible  for  words  to  delineate.    Every  poin 
on  the  battle-field  has  been  traced  by  the  indefatigable  student,  everjj 
incident  has  been  assigned  its  site.    The  masterly  exposition,  whicl 
seemed  to  make  the  heights  live  again  with  warriors,  was  listened  to  wit! 
due  attention,  and  at  luncheon,  when  it  became  known  that  the  day  was 
the  birthday  of  the  historian  of  the  Conquest,  his  health  was  drunk  with 
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Die! becoming  honours.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  explained  the  architectural 
i  t  features  of  the  Abbey.  Other  points  of  interest  in  Sussex  visited  were 
ibejMount  Caburn,  on  which  Major-General  Pitt  Rivers  reported  the  results 
ns  Jof  his  investigation  of  the  whilom  Celtic  camp  situated  upon  its  heights  ; 
t;  jHurstmonceux  Castle,  opened  by  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Curteis  ; 
jHurstmonceux  Church,  in  which  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson  offered  some 
^observations  on  the  history  of  the  Dacres  of  the  South  ;  New  and  Old 
ift  [Shoreham  Churches  ;  the  old  Saxon  Church  of  Sompting,  a  com- 
iiajipanion  building  to  the  ancient  churches  on  the  Rhine  ;  Broadwater 
[r, ;  Church  ;  Arundel  Castle;  Arundel  Church,  on  the  history  and  archi- 
f  t;  tecture  of  which  Mr.  Freeman,  one  of  the  experts  consulted  in  the  hearing 
lajof  the  case  of  the  Fitz  Alan  Chapel,  had  much  to  say  ;  the  Cathedral  and 
free) Palace  of  Chichester;  and  lastly,  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting,  by 
ijj  invitation  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  Stanmer  House,  with  its  art 
ots  treasures  and  historical  portraits. 

i'jor|  An  object  of  considerable  attraction  was  found  to  be  the  Archaeo- 
ftjj  logical  Museum  in  the  County  Hall.  The  articles  of  historical  and 
•„  ethnographic  interest  here  grouped  together  were  many.  Among  other 
■\m  things  was  shown  Cromwell's  pocket  Bible,  lent  by  Lord  Chichester. 
,jj  Most  of  the  evenings  during  the  visit  of  the  Institute  were  given  up 
f  J  to  the  reading  of  papers  in  the  three  different  sections  of  the  meeting, 
ry!  the  historical,  the  architectural,  and  the  antiquarian,  presided  over 
,ft[J  severally  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  and  General 
TJ  Pitt  Rivers.  Most  of  the  papers  read  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
m  "Archaeological  Journal'.'  already  referred  to,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved 
A  in  the  Library  of  the  Society.  The  first  mention  among  these  papers  is 
■J  due  to  Mr.  Freeman's  opening  address,  entitled,  "  The  Early  History  of 
J  Sussex,"  giving  an  historical  picture  drawn  by  a  master  hand.  Mr. 
se  Micklethwaite's  address  deals  more  specifically  with  architecture  and  the 
fj  sore  point  of  "  restoration  ;"  and  that  of  General  Pitt  Rivers  with  Celtic 
M\  and  Roman  camps  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  among  which  prominence  is 
]J  given  to  Mount  Caburn  and  Cissbury.  The  other  papers  read  were 
stj  these:  "The  Architectural  History  of  the  Cluniac  Priory  of  St. 
^3  Pancras  at  Lewes,  with  special  references  to  recent  excavations,"  by  the 
jj;  conductor  of  those  excavations,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  ;  "  A  Roman 
J  Fire  Brigade  in  Britain,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst  ;  "  Observations  on  the 
J  Domesday  Survey  of  Sussex,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Powell ;  "  Swanmarks," 
]f!  by  Mr.  E.  Peacock  ;  "  Names  of  Teutonic  Settlements  in  Sussex,  as 
i;  illustrated  by  Land  Tenure  and  Place  Names,"  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer ; 
I  "Roman  Pottery  Found  at  Worthing,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Fenton ;  44  A 
J  Group  of  Sussex  Bells,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raven;  "  The  Meaning  of  the 
M  Shears  combined  with  Clerical  Symbols  on  incised  Gravestones,"  by  the 
jj  Rev.  T.  Lees  ;  "  Gundreda,"  by  Mr.  E.  Chester  Waters  (read  by  Mr. 

I  E.  Walford);  "The  Antona  of  Tacitus,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker; 
r' !  and  "  Wall  Paintings  at  Frindsbury  Church,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St. 
||  John  Hope.     On  Thursday  evening,  August  2nd,  the  members  of  the 

II  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  were,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
I  Institute,  the  guests  of  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Lewes  (Dr.  and 

Mrs.  W.  Crosskey)  at  a  brilliant  reception  given  in  the  County  Hall. 
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In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  the  Mayor  of  Carli  I 
read  a  very  able  paper  on  "  The  Dignity  of  a  Mayor." 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Institute  meeting  the  Chairman  (Mr.  S.  I 
Tucker),  when  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Sus  t 
Archaeological  Society  for  their  friendly  co-operation  with  the  Institi  i 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  advantage  which  it  is  to  the  Institute  to  5 
associated  with  vigorous  local  bodies  like  the  Sussex  Society.  "  | 
local  Archaeological  Society,"  he  said,  "  takes  a  higher  position  tr 
that  of  Sussex.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  yearly  volumes  wh  I 
the  Society  issues,  and  the  papers  which  have  been  read  during  i 
meeting  by  Sussex  men  show  how  carefully  and  accurately  they  go  | 
work." 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  in  18 
Was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Brickwall,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  ; 
Frewen,  who  had  generously  placed  both  house  and  grounds  at  the  d 
posal  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose.     The  company,  numbering  abc 
150,  proceeded  by  train  to  Robertsbridge,  and  from  thence  by  carriajl 
to  Salehurst,  where  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Loosemore  showed  them  the  churc  ) 
upon  which  he  read  a  paper.     Some  of  the  party  afterwards  inspect  I 
Robertsbridge  Abbey.    The  next  point  visited  was  the  ruined  Castle  \ 
Bodiam,  kindly  thrown  open  to  the  Society  by  the  owner,  the  Rig 
Hon.  G.  Cubitt,  M.P.    Here  Mr.  Ridge  read  a  paper  on  the  Cast!.: 
Luncheon  was  taken  in  a  tent  in  Brickwall  grounds,  and,  conducted  |  I 
their  host,  the  party  then  inspected  the  interesting  old  house  with  | 
store  of  relics,  and  also  the  Church  of  Northiam  and  the  large  oak  on  t 
Common  under  which  Queen  Elizabeth  lunched  and  left  her  shoe.  1 
the  church  Mr.  James  W.  Lord,  one  of  the  churchwardens,  read  a  pap 
on  that  building. 

In  1885  the  British  Archaeological  Association  made  Sussex  til 
scene  of  their  Annual  Congress,  fixing  their  headquarters  at  Brighto 
By  their  invitation  some  members  of  the  Sussex  Archaeologic 
Society  joined  in  the  excursions,  which  were  mainly  directed  in 
West  Sussex.  On  August  25th  the  Association,  by  invitation 
the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  visited  Lewes.  They  first  i: 
spected  Southover  Church,  in  which  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  delivers 
an  address,  pointing  out  the  well-known  points  of  resemblam 
in  the  architecture  respectively  of  the  Church  and  the  Priory,  arguin 
a  common  origin  and  equal  age.  The  speaker  expressed  himse 
particularly  well  satisfied  with  the  care  with  which  the  remains  < 
Gundreda  are  preserved  in  the  memorial  chapel.  Mr.  Round  offere 
some  observations  on  the  parentage  of  Gundreda.  The  party  then  pre 
ceeded  to  the  Priory  Ruins,  upon  which  Mr.  Brock  again  delivered  a 
address,  explaining  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Cathedral  the  Prior 
is  certainly  the  largest,  as  it  is  the  most  interesting,  of  old  ecclesiastic 
buildings  in  Sussex.  The  visitors  next  ascended  the  Castle,  within  th 
walls  of  which  the  Rev.  P.  de  Putron,  on  behalf  of  the  Sussex  Society 
spoke  some  formal  words  of  welcome,  reading  afterwards  some  publishe 
remarks  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Clark  upon  the  Castle.  Sir  John  Picton,  th 
acting  President  of  the  Congress,  replied  to  Mr.  de  Putron's  welcome 
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ll%iving  expression  to  the  friendly  feeling  entertained  by  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  towards  the  Sussex  Society.    Mr.  G.  Wright 
•Udded,  as  Congress  Secretary,  that  the  Association  well  remembered  the 
'^kindness  shown  by  the  town  of  Lewes  to  its  members  at  the  great  meet- 
istitn  ng  in  1866,  when  the  Earl  of  Chichester  presided.    After  some  further 
Exchange  of  courtesies,  the  members  of  the  Association  returned  to 
"IlBrighton.     The  excursions  of  the  week  included  visits  to  the  archaeo- 
'  logical  sights  of  Brighton,  to  Chichester  and  Goodwood  House,  to 
^Broadwater,  Findon,  West  Tarring,  New  and  Old  Shoreham,  Edburton, 
?tBramber  Castle,  Pyecombe,  Arundel,    Bognor,    Amberley,  Preston, 
go  Patcham,  Wolstonbury  Camp,  Hollingbury   Camp,   and   some  other 
points  of  interest.     At  most  of  these  places  explanatory  addresses  were 
11 18  delivered.     Some  very  interesting  papers  were  also  read  at  the  evening 
Mr.  meetings.    The  following  deserve  mention  :  A  paper  on  "  Old  Brighton," 
bed  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer;  "  The  Font  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  Brighton," 
abo by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah  ;   "  On  the  Peculiarities  of  Sussex 
iniajjOhurches,"  by  Mr.  Brock;  "  Coins  of  the  Ancient  British  Period,"  by 
'hnrcbr.  Birch  ;  "  Wolstonbury,  Ditchling,  and  Hollingbury  Camps,"  by  Mr. 
pectiT.  Morgan.     A  lecture  which  excited  particular  interest  was  that  on 
istle  j"  Sussex  Songs  and  Music,"  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer,  at  a  soiree 
Rig!  yiven  by  the  Mayor  of  Brighton  (Mr.  E.  J.  Reeves)  to  the  Archaeological 
Castl Association,  to  which  members  of  the  Sussex  Society  were  also  invited, 
tei]  I  [Specimens  of  old  Sussex  songs  were  produced  in  variety  by  a  choir 
nth  i  .inder  the  direction  of  the  lecturer,  who  succeeded  by  this  demonstration 
ionthd  aures  in  conclusively  disproving  a  charge  sometimes  advanced  that 
.  ] Sussex  is  not  a  musical  county.      The  Congress  is  considered  to  have 
spapqpassed  off  very  satisfactorily,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  the 
barlier  meeting  of  the  Institute,  it  has  helped  to  stimulate  interest  in 
x  tl archaeological  research  in  our  county. 

itoi  In  consequence  of  the  summer  visit  of  the  Association  just  referred  to, 
jiioici jtbe  Sussex  Society  did  not  hold  its  Annual  Meeeting  for  1885  until  the 
I  inil4th  of  October,  when  its  members  assembled  at  Eastgrinstead.  In  the 
iiniquadrangle  of  Sackville  College  Lord  Colchester  bade  them  welcome  in 
>t  iiithe  district.  Mr.  Covey  then  conducted  them  over  the  College.  The 
ivereRev.  D.  Y.  Blakiston,  assisted  by  Mr.  Stenning,  kindly  acted  as  guide 
Mane  over  the  Church.  The  party  also  visited  some  interesting  old  houses  in 
-uinjthe  town, including  the  old  Judges'  residence.  At  the  dinner  Mr.  H.  R. 
iuiseljFreshfield,  High  Sheriff  of  Sussex,  presided.  A  few  members  afterwards 
QS  o visited  Brambletye  ;  others  inspected  the  modern  but  interesting  build- 
ffereings  of  St.  Margaret's. 

,  proj  During  the  past  year  the  Library  of  the  Society  has  been  enriched  by 
e]  a ;[a  welcome  gift  of  volumes  of  official  publications  generously  made  by  the 
Prior  [Record  Office.  This  collection  includes  some  very  valuable  books.  At 
tijthe  same  time,  the  Committee  were  enabled  to  rent  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  a  house  adjoining  the  Castle,  which  has  already  been  found  a  very 
tj|useful  acquisition.  Into  this  house  the  Committee  have  moved  the  books 
belonging  to  the  Society,  arranging  the  building  as  a  Library,  with  a 
tl)| comfortable  reading-room  attached.  This  reading-room,  which  is  within 
stated  hours  open  to  members  without  charge,  is  kept  regularly  supplied 
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with  archaeological  periodicals,  in  addition  to  the  books  in  the  Libra 
and  will  no  donbt  be  found  a  great  convenience  by  members  who  frequ 
it.  The  removal  of  the  books  from  the  Barbican,  setting  free  a  consid^ 
able  amount  of  space,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  for  a  rearrangenn 
of  the  Museum  in  the  Castle,  which  will  likewise  be  found  a  material 
improvement.  Objects  which  had  previously  to  be  kept  out  of  sight, 
such  as  curious  old  Sussex  firebacks  and  valuable  tapestries,  have  now 
been  openly  displayed,  and  are  found  to  add  considerably  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  collection. 


Since  the  last  report  was  issued,  Death  has  deprived  the  Society  of  two 
of  its  oldest  and  most  valued  members,  whose  loss  leaves  a  painful  void. 
The  Rev.  William  Powell,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Editorial  Com- 
mittee, and  long  an  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society,  breathed  his  last  on  January  28th,  1885.  He  had  for  some  years 
been  in  indifferent  health,  and  his  death,  which  came  as  a  release  from 
acute  suffering,  was  by  no  means  unexpected.  The  late  Mr.  Powell  became 
a  member  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  in  1848,  and  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Secretary  in  1860,  and  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Committee 
in  1880,  when  that  Committee  was  first  constituted.  The  Society  is 
indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  services,  both  in  the  preparation  of  its 
annual  volumes  and  in  the  general  management  of  its  affairs.  He  was  a 
zealous  archaeologist  and  a  man  of  great  and  varied  learning,  who  had,  by 
his  genial  manners,  his  invariable  kindness  and  readiness  for  work,  won 
the  affections  as  well  as  the  respect  of  those  with  whom  he  had  come 
into  contact.  Brought  up  originally  to  the  law,  Mr.  Powell,  in  1852, 
took  holy  orders,  and  from  1868  held  the  living  of  Newick,  in  succession 
to  his  father.    He  died  at  the  age  of  68. 

Another  member  whose  loss  the  Society  has  to  mourn  is  Mr.  John 
Latter  Parsons,  of  Lewes,  one  of  its  founders,  who  had  assisted  at  the  birth 
of  the  Society  in  1846.  He,  likewise,  was  a  zealous  archaeologist,  and 
has,  in  his  long  term  of  membership,  laid  the  Society  under  many  obliga- 
tions. His  rich  store  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  his  kind  manners  and 
willing  helpfulness  early  earned  him,  and  long  retained,  the  good  opinion 
of  his  neighbours  and  fellow-members.  He  joined  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  in  1870,  and  has  contributed  several  valued  papers  to  the  "  Sussex 
Archaeological  Collections,"  more  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient 
Sussex  Ironworks.  Another  favourite  archaeological  subject  of  his  was 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Gundreda  and  William  de  Warenne  in 
Southover.  As  a  veritable  labour  of  love  he  designed  and  erected  the 
much-admired  memorial  chapel  in  which  those  remains  have  found  a  rest- 
ing-place. Partly  in  recognition  of  his  merits  in  connection  with  this 
memorable  find,  he  was  selected  for  the  distinction  of  honorary  member- 
ship by  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 


Since  the  foregoing  reports  were  written  we 
have  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  the  death,  in 
the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  of  our  President, 
the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Thomas  Pelham, 
3rd  Earl  of  Chichester,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Sussex,  and  Custos  Rotulorum.  This  event 
took  place  at  Stanmer,  on  March  15th,  1886, 
and  the  sad  intelligence  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  expressions  of  the  deepest  regret. 
An  extended  reference  to  his  Lordship's  long 
connection  with  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society  and  to  the  important  services  rendered 
during  his  presidency  must  necessarily  be  re- 
served for  the  next  volume  of  our  "  Collections." 
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^SUPPLEMENTARY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
PARENTAGE  OF  THE  COUNTESS  GFUN- 
DREDA,  WIFE  OF  WILLIAM,  FIRST  EARL 
OF  WARENNE  AND  SURREY. 


By  SIR  G.  F.  DUCKETT,  Babt. 


"Life  is  too  short  for  fighting  shadows." 

J.  WILSON  CROKER. 

Op  all  controversies  at  the  present  time,  that  on  the 
Parentage  of  Grundreda,  wife  of  William  de  Warenne, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  is  the  most  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is,  pro- 
bably, save  on  the  score  of  historic  truth,  the  least 

;  important.  The  subject  of  her  parentage,  as  the 
daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  has  been  so  often 

j  ventilated  in  this  and  other  journals,  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  come  upon  its  readers  for  the  first  time,  but 

!  whilst  it  is  useless  to  seek  any  compromise,  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  solution  of  the  question 
under  the  maze  and  labyrinth  of  diverging  and  converg- 
ing views  enunciated  by  the  several  disputants. 

The  latest  contribution,  in  presumed  elucidation  of 

|  the  matter,  by  Mr.  Chester  Waters  [<eArchaeol.  Journal," 

:  No.  163,  1884],  is  very  far  from  satisfactory.    It  is 
neither  clear  nor  convincing,  and  although  drawn  up  with 
ability,  may  be  rather  considered  as  a  piece  of  destructive 
xxxiv.  b 
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criticism,  tending  to  convey  the  impression  that  all 
writers  on  the  subject  have  hopelessly  blundered  except 
himself.  His  sketch-pedigree  in  proof  of  the  descent 
endeavoured  to  be  established  is  not  conclusive,  neither 
do  his  assumptions  in  respect  of  St.  Anselm's  valuable 
letter  to  Henry  I.  rest- on  solid  grounds.  We  ourselves  I 
lay  great  stress  on  that  letter,  but  arrive  at  other  conclu- 
sions. Tabular  pedigrees  are  specious  and  ostensibly  ( 
decisive,  but  apt  to  deceive  the  uninitiated.  They  parade 
and  suggest  a  completeness  to  which  they  have  no  right, 
unless  irrefutable  and  convincing  reference  be  given  for 
every  grade  in  the  descent.  This  essential  quality  in  Mr. 
Waters' s  case  is  conspicuous  by  its  total  absence,  the 
several  grades  being  unsupported  by  any  reference  to 
authorities. 

The  light  and  airy  manner  in  which  the  modern  school 
decide  these  questions  is  amusing,  but  not  an  obvious 
proof  of  their  infallibility.  The  self-sufficient  confidence 
with  which  genealogical  inferences  and  canons  of  criticism 
are  manufactured  on  a  subject,  like  the  present,  involving 
caution,  study,  and  long  experience,  and  to  be  approached 
only  with  due  respect,  is  one  of  the  prevailing  fashions 
of  the  day ;  but  this  class  of  critics  cannot  be  allowed  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  those  who  take  an  opposite  view, 
or  cast  ridicule  on  evidence  received  for  centuries  as 
authentic,  according  to  their  own  goodwill  and  caprice. 
Seeing,  however,  that  as  regards  the  present  controversy 
most,  if  not  all,  competent  antiquaries  have  unfortunately 
passed  away,  to  whom  it  would  have  belonged  to  refute 
the  wild  theories  propounded  on  this  subject,  the  present 
generation  seems  likely  to  be  able  to  challenge  all  argu- 
ment and  set  criticism  at  defiance.  Meanwhile  counterfeits 
must  not  mislead  us.  It  is  manifestly  clear  that  what 
has  been  accepted  as  true  in  a  nation's  annals  for  seven 
or  eight  centuries,  is  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  the 
alleged  6 6  discoveries,"  and  far-fetched  views  of  modern 
antiquaries.  ■ 

On  one  point,  and  one  only,  do  we  agree  with  Mr.  C. 
Waters,  namely,  that  the  Chartulary  of  Clugni  is  likely 
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to  be  the  best  (and  perhaps  only)  chance  of  solving 
the  problem  of  Gundreda's  relationship  to  the  Con- 
!  queror. 

I    The  paper,  now  submitted  to  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
j  Society,  was  drawn  up  some  time  since  on  the  appearance 
in  the  "  Academy  "  of  certain  notices  on  the  parentage 
|  of  Gundreda.     The  gist  of  these  several  articles,  in  a 
I  condensed  form,  is  contained  in  the  last  paper  on  the 
!  subject  by  Mr.  Waters,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made.     This  paper  embraces,  however,  the  same  views, 
but  urges  nothing  to  alter  in  the  least  our  opinion  and 
belief  in  the  Lewes  Chartulary,  or  the  Royal  Parentage 
j  of  Gundreda,  so  that  we  adhere  to  the  original  evidences 
on  these  points  with  greater  tenacity.    Until  all  existing 
|  Charters  have  been  thoroughly  ransacked,  including,  as 
j  we  have  said,  the  Chartulary  of  Clugni — supposing  it  to 
J  be  still  extant — we  have  no  other  authentic  data  on  which 
to  rely,  besides  what  we  have  already.    A  thorough  over- 
;  hauling  of  such  records  might  bring  us  nearer  to  the  truth, 
J  but  notwithstanding  the  unbelief  of  the  present  age,  in 
!  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  nothing  has  hitherto 
■  been  discovered  or  adduced  (in  our  mind)  to  impugn  the 
J  authenticity  of  existing  evidence. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  Gundreda,  Countess  of 
j  Warenne,  there  seems  an  infatuation  on  the  part  of  some 
[to  be  guided  exclusively  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  to 
affiliate  her  to  a  common  parent  with  one  Gherbod,  a 
Fleming.    Much  in  the  same  way,  and  from  the  same 
!  cause,  the  battle   for  centuries   known  by  no  other 
! designation  than  that  of  "Hastings"  has  obtained  for 
itself  the  name  of  "Senlac,"  on  the  authority  alone  of 
j  this  historian,  notwithstanding  that,  with  all  due  regard 
\  to  his  average  reliability,  he  has  grossly  erred  in  making 
|  the  said  Countess  to  survive  her  husband,  and  in  ascribing 
I  the  earldom  bestowed  on  the  latter  as  the  gift  of  the 
j  Conqueror. 

The  craze,  again,  of  a  few  others,  (if  we  may  use  the 
term),  in  deducing  her  descent  from  every  improbable 
and  far-fetched  source,  has  taken  such  firm  hold  of 
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their  convictions  that,  rather  than  institute  research  in 
the  right  direction,  and  verify  existing  evidences  by 
a  thorough  investigation  of  all  extant  charters  and 
other  treasures  of  Lewes  Priory — for  the  list  given  by 
Dugdale  does  not  embrace  more  than  are  necessary  for 
the  general  reader — where  some  specific  mention  of  her  J 
parentage,  as  its  foundress,  might  reasonably  be  expected,r 
the,  question  is  made  hopelessly  obscure  for  all  future 
time.    How  can  we  ever  expect,  in  fact,  to  disperse  the! 
clouds  of  illusive  and  feeble  reasoning  which  have  been 
spread  over  the  subject — we  will  not  say  purposely,  but 
rather  erroneously,  for  all  are  more  or  less  anxious  to! 
find  out  the  truth — when  two  recent  writers,  to  bej 
presently  quoted,  unhesitatingly  assert  that  Gundreda! 
<e  had  not  a  drop  of  Queen  Matilda's  blood  in  her! 
veins."2 

We  will  first  bring  forward  somewhat  in  support  of 
our  own  views,  already  made  known  in  a  former  volume 
of  the  "  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,"3  before  ap- 
proaching this  fallacious  theory. 

It  is  not  presumed  for  a  moment  to  maintain  that  we 
have  established  the  truth  of  this  Princess's  parentage, 
on  which  many  men  of  ability  and  intelligence  are  still 
disagreed — argument  by  inference,  however  strong,  is 
not  as  conclusive  as  direct  evidence — still  we  believe, 
and  many  others  are  of  opinion,  that  we  have  gone  far 
to  refute  so  much  of  it  as  refers  to  her  presumed  relation- 
ship to  Gherbod,  the  Fleming. 

When  Ordericus  Vitalis  asserts  her  to  have  been 
"  sister  to  Gherbod,"  we  still  believe  that  he  intended  us 

1  It  would  appear,  since  the  above  was  written,  that  many  of  the  early  charters 
of  Lewes  Priory  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  L,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II.,  &c,  are  now 
at  the  Record  Office,  having  at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  Chapter  House 
muniments  at  Westminster.  These  original  documents  are  doubtless  among  those 
to  which  Dugdale  refers,  and  their  examination  is  being  undertaken  as  to  whether 
they  throw  any  light  on  Gundreda's  controverted  descent.  [S.  Athenseum,  No. 
3019,  Sept.  5,  1885.] 

2  "  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm,"  by  Martin  Rule,  M.A.,  1882}  "  Parentage  of 
the  Countess  Gundreda,"  by  E.  C.  Waters  ("Academy,"  No.  368,  1879). 

3  "  Observations  on  the  Parentage  of  Gundreda,"  &c. ;  "  Sussex  Archaeological 
Collections,''  XXVIII. ;  "  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  Transac- 
tions," iii.,  321  sq. :  "  Athenseum,"  No.  2647,  July,  1878. 
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to  understand  that  she  was  his  foster- sister,  and  in  no 
j  way  disposed  to  deny  her  relationship  to  the  Conqueror 
[!  and  Matilda.  We  now  see  further  cause  to  entertain 
j  this  opinion.  If  the  passage,  in  which  the  assertion  is 
j  made,  and  nowhere  else  repeated,  be  attentively  weighed, 

a  very  material  point  will  appear  to  have  escaped  notice, 
I  going  far  (we  consider)  to  establish  the  belief  that  the 
j  near  relationship  of  Gundreda  to  the  Conqueror  was 
j  present  in  the  writer's  mind  at  the  time  he  couples  her 
\  name  with  that  of  Gherbod.  The  passage  is  made  up  of 

King  William's  own  family  and  belongings. 
I     In  the  sentence  "  immediately  preceding  "  the  mention 

of  Gherbod,  Ordericus  brings  forward  the  name  of  the 
j  Conqueror's  own  niece  (Judith),  and  in  that "  immediately 
|  following  "  he  refers  to  Adelaide,  the  sister  of  the  same 
j  King,  and  lest  sister  should  in  this  case  be  misinter- 
|  preted,  he  adds,  daughter  of  the  same  father,  Duke 

Robert.4  The  manifest  inference  to  be  drawn  (in  our 
i  mind)  from  these  entries,  and  the  joint  enumeration 
j  of  so  many  of  the  Ducal  (and  Royal)  family,  or  relation 
j  in  which  they  stood  to  the  King,  is,  that  Ordericus 
\  naturally  classed  them  together  as  members  of  the 
J  same  House,  and  for  the  following,  if  for  no  other 
I  reason.    Were  in  these  days  a  writer  to  quote  two  or 

more  members  of  our  English  Royal  Family,  he  would 

assuredly  not  interpose  or  associate  with  them  the  name 
I  of  a  somewhat  obscure  subject  of  the  reigning  Sovereign, 

unless  that  subject  had  been  elevated  to  a  very  much 
!  higher  position  by  marriage  or  other  connection.  In  this 
|  instance  Gherbod  had  some  time  before  been  made  Earl 
I  of  Chester,  a  rank  evidently  acquired  solely  in  virtue  of 
j  his  being  Gundreda's  foster-brother. 

The  passage  in  Ordericus  runs  thus  : — "  To  the  Count 
|  Galleve  [the  Saxon  Earl  Waltheof],  son  of  [Earl]  Sivard, 

the  most  influential  and  powerful  of  the  English,  the 

King  gave  in  marriage  with  his  niece  Judith  the  county 
j  of  Northampton,  and  this  he  did  chiefly  with  a  view  to 


*  See  note  following  on  Odo  de  Champagne  (b). 
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gain  him  over  to  his  interest ;  and  William  de  Warenne.: 
who  had  married  Gundreda,  the  [foster-"]  sister  of  Gher-; 
bod,  received  the  county  of  Surrey.  Odo,  Count  oil 
Champagne,  nephew  of  Count  Theobald  III.,  who  had! 
married  the  King's  sister  {i.e.),  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  (their  common  father),  obtained  the  county 
[territory  or  isle]  of  Holderness."  5 

The  position  which  the  Countess  Gundreda  holds  in 
this  paragraph,  is  that,  we  maintain,  which  was  due  to 
her  birth  alone,  let  Ordericus  be  right  or  wrong  ins 
naming  her  ["foster]  sister  to  Gherbod."  It  may,  how-* 
ever,  be  reasonably  urged  with  equal  probability,  that,' 
on  account  of  his  many  shortcomings,  he  was  in  error  in 
so  doing,  for  no  other  authority  whatever  can  be  found 
to  corroborate  the  statement,  neither  does  he  himself 
repeat  it,  in  alluding  to  her  afterwards  as  Countess  of; 
Warenne,  or,  in  short,  in  any  other  part  of  his  Ecclesias-j 
tical  History.  Independent  of  the  errors  of  Ordericus, 
already  pointed  out  at  p.  3,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the 
Biographie  Universelle  for  his  want  of  trustworthiness, 
and  to  the  preliminary  matter  of  Guizot's  French  trans- 
lation of  his  Chronicle.  Under  any  circumstances  the 
testimony  of  historians  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
original  documentary  evidence. 

In  the  Lords'  Committee,  for  instance,  on  the  dignity 

5  Rex  Guillelmus  Guallevo  comiti,  filio  Sivardi,  potentissimo  Anglorum,  comi- 
tatum  Northamtonise  dedit,  eique  Judith  neptem  suam  (a),  ut  firma  inter  eos 
amicitia  perduraret,  in  matrinionio  conjunxit,  quae,  &c.  .  .  .  et  Guillelmo  de 
Guarenna,  qui  Gundredam  sororem  Gherbodi  conjugem  habebat,  dedit  Surre- 
giam.  Odoni  vero  Campanensi  (b),  nepoti  Theobaldi  comitis,  qui  sororem  habebat 
ejusdem  regis,  Jiliam  scilicet  Roberti  ducis,  dedit  idem  comitatum  Hildernessae 
(Ord.  Vit.,  pars,  ii.,  lib.  iv.,  332). 

(a)  She  was  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Albemarle,  the  Conqueror's  sister 
by  the  half-blood. 

(b)  Odo  de  Champagne,  was  the  son  of  Stephen  II.,  Count  of  Champagne.  On 
his  father's  death,  being  under  age,  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  inheritance  by 
Theobald  HI.,  Count  of  Chartres,  and  in  1050  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of 
his  kinsman  (cousin),  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  following  him  into  England 
in  1066.  According  to  Bouquet  (lib.  iv.,  587),  the  Conqueror  gave  him  his  uterine- 
sister,  the  daughter,  namely,  of  Herluin  de  Conteville  and  Herleve  [Harlott  or 
Arlot],  not  as  Orderic  Vital  states,  the  sister  of  the  whole-blood,  the  daughter  of 
Duke  Robert  of  Normandy  ;  [cui  Guillelmus  uterinam  sororem  Adelaidem,  filiam 
nempe  Herluini  de  Contavilla  et  Harletse,  Guillelmi  ipsius  matris,  in  matrimonio 
dedit]  (Dom  Bouquet,  lib.  iv.,  p.  587). 
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;of  a  Peer  [re  Arundel  title  and  peerage],  having 
>  under  consideration  the  case  of  Eoger  de  Montgomery 

Charters  and  Records  were  unhesitatingly  held  to  be 
j  paramount  to  Chronicles  and  Historians,  the  mode 
land  style  of  "  Comes  Kogerius,"  in  his  signature  to 

Battle  Abbey  Foundation  Charter,  as  "de  Muntgum'," 
I  being  insisted  on,  as  conclusive  against  the  contention 
j  upheld  by  some  historians,  that  he  was  "Comes  de 
!  Arundel."  So,  in  like  manner,  without  adducing  similar 
I  examples,  the  extracts  by  Dugdale  and  other  Heralds 
I  from  Lewes  Priory  charters  ought  necessarily  to 
j  override  the  "  unconfirmed "   statement  of  Ordericus. 

And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  as  noteworthy,  and  quite 
l  inexplicable,  save  on  the  score  of  oversight,  that  of  all 

people  Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage,  should  be  found  to 
(adopt  Ordericus's  version  of  "  Soror  Gherbodi,"  when  at 
j  the  same  time  he  actually  gives  a  reference  in  the  margin, 

and  over  leaf  gives  another  reference  in  the  margin  to  his 

own  (and  Dodsworth's)  Monasticon,  published  many 

years  before,  which  quite  upset  it.6 

But  a  still  further  illustration  may  be  added  in  support 

of  Gundreda's  descent. 

[    In  the  well-known  controversy  between  Brooke  and 
|  Camden,  regarding  William  de  Warenne  and  his  wife, 
the  former  held  that  the  "  Rex,"  who  had  made  W.  de 
Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  the  Conqueror,  whereas 
Camden  maintained  that  it  was  his  son  William  Rufus. 
I  The  argument  of  Brooke  was,  that  the  words  "pro 
\  salute "  in  the  Foundation  Charter  of  Lewes  Priory, 
showed  that  the  Conqueror  was  still  alive,  for  had  he 
j  been  dead,  the  wording  would  have  been  "  anima"  over- 
looking, however,  the  fact  that  the  title  of  "  Rex  "  was 
j  given  to  Ruf  us  in  the  same  sentence.7    Nevertheless  in 

j  6  See  account  of  Dugdale's  Baronage  in  Moule,  with  account  of  Anthony  a 
'  Wood's  Errata  and  Corrigenda  in  Bibl.  Bodl. 

7  It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  entire  passage,  observing  that  in  the  copy 
made  by  Ashmole,  the  word  "  anima "  occurs  in  place  of  "  salute."    It  runs 
|  thus  : — 

Ex  Registro  de  Lewes. 

1     Carta  WilPmi  p'mi  fundatoris  Prioratus  de  Lewes. 

In  nomine  patris  et  filii  efc  spiritns  sancti,  Amen.    Ego  Will'mus  de  Warenna 
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that  controversy  neither  of  those  Heralds  questioned 
Gundreda's  parentage  in  the  remotest  degree,  and  in 
Brooke's  Catalogue  she  is  named  in  the  list  of  the 
Conqueror's  issue.  It  was  left  to  a  future  age  to  form 
the  wild  supposition  of  Queen  Matilda  having  had  a 
child  born  out  of  wedlock,  or  even  by  a  former 
marriage  ! 

So  far,  therefore,  the  preceding  adds  materially  to 
strengthen  the  theory  we  have  elsewhere  adduced,8  and 
throws  additional  light  on  the  passage  in  Ordericus. 

We  now  turn  to  a  totally  different  view  of  the  subject, 
or  obverse  of  the  medal. 

To  show  how  opinions  may  differ  on  the  question  of 
Gundreda  and  her  descent,  two  recent  writers9  have 
boldly  denied  to  her  (as  already  stated)  any  place  what- 
ever in  the  Royal  Family  of  England.  Both  endeavour 
to  show,  arguing  from  different  premises,  that  she  bore 
no  relationship  either  to  the  Conqueror,  or  to  his  Queen 
Matilda. 

Without  entering  at  any  length  into  the  questions  of 
affinity  and  consanguinity  as  prohibitions  to  marriage, 
or  matters — we  may  almost  say  quibbles — destined  to 
lead  one  away  from  the  investigation  of  historic  truth, 
for,  as  regards  the  former,  whenever  existing,  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Pope  could  (and  did)  at  any  time  rectify, 
we  will  endeavour  to  disprove  (if  possible)  the  fallacious 
reasoning  of  this,  and  some  of  the  latest  theories,  as  far 
as  they  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  disproof  of  the 
parentage  in  question. 

The  first  who  appears  to  have  thrown  any  doubt  on 

et  Gundreda  uxor  mea,  et  pro  salute  animse  mese,  et  animae  uxoris  mess  efc  pro 
anima  domini  mei  Will'mi  Regis,  qui  me  in  Anglicam  terram  adduxit,  et  per 
cujus  licentiam  monachos  venire  feci,  et  qui  meam  priorem  donationem  confirmavit, 
et  pro  salute  dominae  meae  Matildis  Reginaa,  matris  uxoris  mece,  et  pro  salute  domini 
mei  Will'mi  Regis  filii  sui,  post  cujus  adventum  in  Anglicam  terram  hanc  cartatn 
feci,  et  qui  me  Comitem  Surregiae  fecit,  et  pro  salute  omnium  heredum  meorum,  do 
et  concedo,  etc."    (Ash.  MS.  844,  fo.  34  ;  Bibl.  Bodl.) 

8  "  Observations  on  the  Parentage  of  Gundreda,"  &c.  ("  Sussex  Archaeological 
Collections,"  XXVIII.  ;  "  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  Transac- 
tions," iii.,  321  sq. ;  "  Athenasum,"  No.  2,647,  July,  1878.) 

9  "  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm,"  by  Martin  Rule,  M.A.,  1882  ;  "  Parentage  of 
the  Countess  Gundreda,"  by  C.  E.  Waters  ("  Academy,"  No.  368, 1879). 
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jGundreda's  descent  from  Matilda  and  the  Conqueror 
|  was  the  late  Mr.  Stapleton,  in  a  paper  in  the  "  Archaeo- 
logical Journal"  (iii.,  p.  20  seq.)}  the  illogical  reasoning 
j  of  which  was  first  entirely  made  manifest  by  the  late  Mr. 
jBlaauw  ("  Archaeologia,"  xxxii.,  108).  Without  naming 
i  others  who  have  followed  in  the  same  track,  the  writer 

of  an  article  in  No.  368  of  the  "Academy"  (1879), 
!  wishes  us  to  believe,  and  undertakes  to  show  according 
[to  his  own  view,  that  the  Countess  Gundreda  was  not 
(  Queen  Matilda's  daughter  by  any  marriage,  and  that 

her  descent  from  the  reigning  families  of  Flanders  and 
j  England  must  be  henceforth  looked  upon  as  a  "  discarded 
j fable." 

|    The  assertion,  also,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  St. 

Anselm"  (i.,  421)  that  the  Countess  Gundreda  "  had  not 
la  drop  of  Matilda's  blood  in  her  veins,"  is  as  startling  as 
f  unfounded,  if  any  regard  is  to  be  attached  to  historic 

evidence.  The  theory  of  this  writer  is,  that  Gundreda 
j  was  the  sister  of  one  Richard  Guet,  a  person  who  became 

a  monk  of  Bermondsey.    Such  an  hypothesis  cannot  be 

maintained  for  a  moment,  as  we  shall  satisfactorily 
1  demonstrate,  or  even  in  the  face  of  what  Ordericus 
j;  asserts,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Gherbod,10  (not  even 
j  made  out  in  this  case  as  a  half-brother,  but  a  totally 
\  different  man). 

j  One  of  the  chief  arguments  in  disproof  of  Gundreda's 
parentage  adduced  by  the  writer  in  the  "  Academy " 
j  (No.  368, 1879),  rests  on  the  old  assertion  that  the  words 
j  "jilice  mece "  in  the  Conqueror's  charter,  giving  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Pancras  the  manor  of  Walton  in  Norfolk, 
j  are  an  interpolation.  A  minute  inspection  of  this  faded 
fand  obliterated  charter,  warrants  no  such  imputation. 
|  The  words  "Jilice  mece  "  are  interlined  (in  a  hand  of  the 
j  16th  century),11  in  explanation  of  words  which  were 
!  originally  written,  and  which  have  disappeared  from 
I  decay.    Such  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  highest 

|     i°  Ord.  Vit.,  p.  ii.,  1.  iv.,  332. 

j  u  Mr.  Waters  asserts  them  to  be  "  in  a  modern  hand."  This  is  erroneous  j  the 
>  orthography  speaks  for  itself. 

XXXIV.  0 
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authorities  after  repeated  examination  of  this  document; 
some  years  ago  ("  Archaeologia,"  xxxii.,  117). 

Since  the  plea  of  "interpolation"  however,  was  first 
propounded  in  respect  of  this  charter,  another  theory 
has  been  started.  The  same  writer  now  accuses  the 
monks  of  Lewes  of  having  forged  the  Confirmation 
deed  of  their  founder  ("  Arch.  Journal,"  No.  163, 
1884).  This  assertion  is  satisfactorily  answered  in  the 
sequel. 

To  say  the  least,  as  regards  interpolation,  if  the 
doctrine  be  once  admitted  that  words  or  passages  in 
any  instrument  can  be  styled  as  interpolated,  which 
it  may  be  convenient  to  get  rid  of,  there  must  be  an 
end  to  all  history  and  to  all  tradition,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane. 

The  arguments  held  by  the  author  of  "  St.  Anselm's 
Life  "  in  disproof  of  Gundreda's  parentage,  appear  to 
be  threefold.12  First,  that  the  words  "  filia  "  and  "  mater,1 
in  the  Conqueror's  and  William  de  Warenne's  charters, 
— for  he  does  not  go  upon  the  ground  of  any  interpolation 
or  forgery,  to  impugn  their  authenticity — signify  respec- 
tively "god-daughter"  and  "god-mother"  ("  Life  of  St. 
Anselm,"  iv.,  420  ;  "  Academy,"  April  9th,  1883)  ; 
secondly,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Richard  Gruet  (as  just 
observed),  quoting  the  "  Chronicle  of  Bermondsey  "  in 
proof  of  it;  and  thirdly,  that  St.  Anselm,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  had  interdicted  a  projected  marriage  be- 
tween her  son  (William  de  Warenne  II.)  and  a  daughter 
of  Henry  I.  on  the  score  of  consanguinity. 

Now,  the  absolute  improbability  of  the  first  of  these 
suppositions  is  self-evident,  and  cannot  be  maintained, 

12  "  Still  it  may  be  urged  "  (says  the  writer)  "  that,  after  all,  the  first  Earl 
William  calls  the  Conqueror's  Queen  '  mater  uxo?  is  mecs  ; '  and  the  Conqueror  is  at 
any  rate  averred  to  have  written  of  Gundreda  as  '  filia  mea.'  " 

"  Precisely  so.  Gundreda  was  Matilda's  godchild.  Pater,  mater,  filius,  filia, 
were  the  ordinary  appellations  of  god-parents  and  god-children.  Nothing  was 
more  common"  ("  Life  of  St.  Anselm,"  i.,  420). 

In  continuation : — 

"  Should  the  reader  really  care  to  inquire  who,  then,  was  Gundreda,  I  would 
refer  him  to  the  following  passage  in  the  '  Registrum  de  Bermondeseie  '  (Harl. 
231) :  '  a.d.  1098  Hoc  anno  Ricardus  Guet  frater  comitissas  Warene,' "  &c,  &c. 
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I  if  language  has  any  meaning,  for,  unlike  "  Soror,99  as 
[foster-sister,  (the  interpretation  first  adopted  by  our- 
S selves,  for  which  there  are  good  and  "  derivative  " 
grounds),13  the  words  "  commater"  and  66 filiola"  have 
■uniformly  been  used  in  strict  and  legal  phraseology  to 
designate  "  god-mother "  and  "god-daughter,"  from  a 
Itime  long  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  that  of  which 
we  are  treating,  as  the  quotations  below  sufficiently 
demonstrate,  and  cannot  be  similarly  treated.14  Even 
admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  in  common 
[(parlance  their  occasional  use  "might"  be  found,  they 
[were  decidedly  never  so  employed  in  any  legal  instru- 
ment or  charter,  particularly  in  such  an  important  docn- 
Jment,  as,  in  this  case,  the  Conqueror's  charter.    But  the 
i, two  last  statements  of  this  writer  are  diametrically 
opposed,  and  only  tend  to  confirm  the  case  in  favour  of 
Gundreda  being  Queen  Matilda's  daughter.     As  the 
sister  of  Richard  Guet,  (had  such  been  the  fact),  there 
(would  have  been  no  relationship  whatever,  or  any  cause 
I  for  interdicting  a  marriage  between  the  two  parties, 

I  I?  "Observations  on  the  Parentage  of  Gundreda,"  &c. ;  ("  Sussex  Archaeological 
\\  Collections,"  XXVIII.).  We  are  under  the  impression  that  we  ourselves  anticipated 
lithe  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  St.  Anselrn"  in  the  discovery  of  the  "  key  to  the  in- 

teresting  puzzle,"  of  which  he  ["  Academy,''  April  9th,  1883]  claims  the  credit,  in 
lour  particular  application  of  it  to  "foster-parentage."    The  adaptation  of  the 

theory  to  "baptismal-sureties"  cannot  be  maintained,  for  "Soror"  is  a  solitary 
J  instance,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  word  in  the  whole  vocabulary  which  admits  of 

such  conversion. 

[I    14  Authorities  in  support  of  "  Commater  "  : — 

!  "Nullus  prsesumat  commatrem  suam  ducere  [in]  uxorem  "  (Lex  Longobard,  lib. 
I  2,  tit,  8,  s.  5).  "  Non  potero  te  habere  conjugem,  cum  commatris  adepta  sis  nomen  " 
|(Capit.  Caroli.  Mag.  1.  5,  c.  100;  1.  6,  c.  316;  Aimoinns  1.  3,  Hist.  Franc,  c.  6). 
| "  Domina  mea,  ex  filia  baptizata  commater  tua  effecta  est  "  (Andreas  Silvius  in 

Chronico  Marcianensi ;  V.  Concil.  Rom.,  sub  Gregorio  II.  PP.  can.  4;  Petrum 
I  Damian,  lib.  2,  Epist.  15).  "  Elizabetha  Duket  commater  ejusdem  Ricardi  Duket  " 
J  (Probatio  etatis  11  Hen.  VIII.,  a.d.  1519)  ;  V.  Inq.  p.  m.  V.  v.  No.  20,  11  Hen.  VIII. 

(Du  Cange  in  loco), 
j    Those  for  "  Filiola  "  (and  Piliolus)  are 

"  Item  lego  cuilibet  filiolo  et  filiola}  mese  Vis.  Vllld."  (Testam.  Johannis  Re- 
;!  nawdi,  ann.  1322;  Formul.  Anglican.  Madox.  p.  430).  "  Piliolus  aut  filiola  spiri- 
I  tualis'de  fonte  "  .(Capitulare  Aithonis  Episcopi  Basil,  c.  21).  "  Quomoclo  Arnoldus 
I  Balduini  filius  curam  egit  amitiae  suae  Elstrudis,  et  filii  ejus  Sifridi  et  Ardolphi ;  et 
]  quomodo  ei  totam  Bredenardum  in  filiolagium  [i.e.,  donum  quod  filiolo  a  susceptore 

confertur]  contulit "  (Lambertus  Ardensis ;  Ducange  in  loco).    "  Crodenn,  Rex 
j  dacus,  qui  fuit  filioh 'is  Alfredi  Regis"  (Hunt.  pa.  351  ;  Spelman.) 
'     When  Hen.  IV.  of  England  conferred  the  manor  of  Cheshunt  on  John  de  Nor- 

bury,  he  calls  him  his  godson,  "filiolo  vico  "  (Charter  in  possession  of  writer). 
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whilst  St.  Anselm's  letter15  is  conclusive  proof  that  such  \  I 
a  marriage  was  in  contemplation,  but  above  all  it  proves  I; J 
the  consanguinity,  or  relation  in  which  each  stood  to  the  1 
King  and  Matilda,  as  Gundreda's  issue  on  the  one  hand,  I 
and  that  of  King  Henry  her  brother  on  the  other.    It  is 
clear  that  Gundreda's  son,  William  de  Warenne  II.,  until  II 
disproved  to  have  been  the  Conqueror's  and  Matilda's 
grandson,  would  have  been  first  cousin  to  Henry's 
daughter,  and  sprang  from  a  common  ancestor.  But, 
if  Gundreda  were  not  sister  to  that  King,  they  were  no  1 
relations  whatever  ;  consequently  the  relationship  en- 
deavoured to  be  ignored  by  those  who  aver  that  she  was 
not  Matilda's  daughter,  is  thoroughly  confirmed  by  St. 
Anselm's  letter,  and  the  very  authority  cited  as  an  argu- 
ment  against  it,  tends  diametrically  in  the  opposite  way, 
to  substantiate  it. 

The  consanguinity  existing  between  Gundreda's  son  and 
Henry  I.'s  daughter,  referred  to  that  which  already  had 
existed  between  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda,  in  their  com- 
mon ancestor  Duke  Rollo,  or  very  likely  to  some  other 
source  of  consanguinity  still  nearer.  As  we  understand  it, 
William  the  Conqueror  was  in  the  fifth  degree  of  descent 
from  Duke  Rollo,  and  Matilda  was  in  a  further  degree 
from  the  same,  through  Adela,  the  wife  of  her  great- 
grandfather, Hugh  Capet.  Other  modes  of  tracing  up  to 
a  common  ancestor  may  have  been  shown,  but  the  above, 
we  think,  suffices,  inasmuch  as  the  consanguinity,  upon 
which  the  whole  question  hinges,  is  proved  by  St.  An- 
selm's letter.    As  for  the  precise  number  of  grades  of 

15  St.  Anselm's  letter  ("  S.  Anselmi  Epist,."  iv.,  84)  runs  thus : — 
"  Henrico  charissimo  suo  domino,  Dei  gratia  regi  Anglorum,  Anselmus  archie- 
piscopus  fidele  servitium  cum  orationibus. 

"  Gratias  ago  Deo  pro  bona  voluntate  quam  vobis  dedit,  et  vobis  qui  earn  ser- 
vare  studetis.  Qugerit  consilium  celsitudo  vestra  quid  sibi  faciendum  sit  de  hoc, 
quia  pacta  est  filiam  suam  dare  Guillelmo  de  Vvarenne,  cum  ipse  et  filia  vestra 
ex  una  parte  sint  cognati  in  quarta  generatione,  et  ex  altera  in  sexta.  Sci- 
tote  absque  dubio  quia  nullum  pactum  servari  debet  contra  legem  Christiani- 
tatis.  Illi  autem,  si  ita  propinqui  sunt,  nullo  modo  legitime  copulari  possunt, 
neque  sine  damnatione  animarum  suarum,  neque  sine  magno  peccato  eorum,  qui 
hoc  ut  fiat  procurabunt. — Precor  igitur  et  consulo  vobis,  ex  parte  Dei,  sicut 
charissimo  domino,  ut  nullatenus  vos  huic  peccato  misceatis,  neque  filiam  vestram 
eidem  Guillelmo  contra  legem  et  voluntatem  Dei  tradatis.  Omnipotens  Deus 
dirigat  vos  et  omnes  actus  vestros  in  beneplacito  suo." 
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descent,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  whether  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  degree,  we  hold  it  to  be  of  no  primary 
consequence  in  respect  of  the  main  argument.  The  re- 
lationship, so  emphatically  denied  to  Gundreda,  is  thus 
thoroughly  established.  Perhaps  St.  Anselm  himself  rather 
qualifies  his  own  assertion  as  to  the  degrees  of  descent, 
when  he  says  "  si  ita  propinqui  sunt."  The  canonical 
consanguinity,  whatever  may  have  been  its  degree, 
which  we  know  William  and  Matilda  violated,  would 
have  extended  to  a  further  generation,  for  the  Council 
of  Rouen  in  1072  decreed  : — "  Si  infra  septimam  genera- 

tionem  aliqua   consanguinitas   inventa  fuerit  

non  conjungantur."  William  of  Malmesbury,  also, 
states  the  same  (lib.  1  de  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglorum) 
"  ex  alter  ultra  parte,"  so  that  the  question  of  relation- 
ship, whilst  sufficing  to  prove  who  Gundreda  was  not, 
viz.,  the  sister  of  Richard  Guet,  affords  direct  evidence, 
on  the  score  of  the  interdicted  consanguinity,  of  her 
being  the  Conqueror's  and  Matilda's  daughter. 

The  assertion,  in  fact,  that  this  person  was  her  brother, 
is  utterly  fallacious.  It  is  made  on  the  strength  of  an 
entry  in  the  "  Chronicle  of  Bermondsey,"  16  quoting  the 
temporalities  of  the  Priory,  which  reads  thus : — 

"  a.d.  1098.  Hoc  anno  Ricardus  Guet  f rater  Gomitissce 
Warene  dedit  manerium  de  Cowyk  monachis  de  Bermon- 
deseie." 

Now,  if  reference  is  here  made  to  any  Countess  of 
Warenne,  it  was  assuredly  not  made  to  Gundreda,  and 
further  on  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Liber  Eliensis  is 
quoted  by  one  of  the  aforesaid  writers  to  prove  a  second 
Countess  of  Warenne. 

Manning,  the  Historian  of  Surrey,  in  quoting  the  gift 
of  Cowick  in  Essex  (hodie  Quickbury)  by  Richard  Guet 
to  the  monks  of  Bermondsey  in  1098,  justly  observes,  in 
reference  to  the  then  contemporary  Countess  of  Warenne 
—having  in  his  mind  the  wife  of  William  de  Warenne 

16  Annales  Abbatise  S.  Salvatoris  de  Bermondeseie,  ab  anno  D'ni  1042 — usq.  ad. 
a.d.  1433  ;  Harl.  MS,,  231*  [  Ihere  appears  to  be  an  error  in  respect  of  1042,  being 
40  years  before  the  Abbey  was  founded  Cviz.,  in  1082).] 
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IT.— that  "  she  had  no  brother"  (i.,  189,  "Hist,  of 
Surrey").  But  we  know  that  Gundreda,  as  the  Con- 
queror's daughter,  had  several,  and  that  she  had  been 
dead  thirteen  years  when  the  gift  was  recorded — she  died 
at  Castle  Acre  in  1085.  This  palpable  error  in  the 
"  Chronicle  of  Bermondsey "  is  made  manifest  by  one 
of  the  fraternity  of  that  very  house,  William  de  Preston, 
who  arranged  the  Book  of  its  Charters  in  1363.17  He 
clearly  shows  that  no  Countess  of  Warenne  was  sister 
to  any  Richard  Guet,  but  on  the  contrary  that  she 
was  his  "Lady"  under  whom  he  held.  Manning  states^ 
that  the  estate,  under  which  Guet  held,  was  of  her 
(the  Countess  of  Warenne' s)  inheritance.  It  was  held, 
says  he  "  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee  of  the  family 
of  Warenne  and  their  descendants,  as  of  their  manor  of 
Ovesham  in  Matching,  to  the  Lord  of  which  it  paid  100s. 
upon  the  death  of  every  Abbot"  (Cf.  "  Morant's  Essex," 
ii.,  500;  Inquis.  4,  26  Edw.  III.;  9  Rich.  II.;  4  Hen. 
V.;  4  Heu.  VI.;  "  Newc.  Eepertorium,"  ii.,  513).  The 
Historian  of  Surrey  further  observes  (i.,  205)  that 
Richard  Guet — whose  name  appears  also  as  Goet  and 
Goel — who  gave  the  manor  to  the  House  of  Bermondsey, 
professed  a  monk  there  at  the  same  time  (Chartul.  Berm. 
MS.). 

But  another  consideration  appears  to  present  itself. 
Might  not  the  genealogical  confusion  into  which  writers 
seem  to  have  drifted  in  respect  of  the  name  of  Guet, 
strengthened  by  the  erroneous  inference  deduced  from 
the  Bermondsey  Chronicle  with  regard  to  Gundreda,  be 
traced  to  the  family  connection  which  manifestly  did 
exist  between  a  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  by  one  of  his 
concubines,  and  the  family  of  Warenne,  which  we  have 
on  the  authority  of  Jumiege?  This  Chronicler  states, 
that  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  King  married  William 
Goel  (sic).     ("  Gemeticensis,"  1.,  8,  c.  29.)  Without 

J7  Liber  cartarum  &c  per  fratrem  Willielmum  de  Preston  editum  et  ordinatum 
a.d.  1363,  tempore  ven.  et  relig  viri  dom,  Joan  de  Caroloco,  tunc  dictae  domus 
prioris,  olim  penes,  Bob.  Trappis  de  London.  Excerpta  ex  hoc  libro,  Claudius 
Cotton.  Libr.,  A.  viii,  14,  &c,  &c.    [Cf.  Tanner's  Notitiae.] 
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igiving  the  authority,  the  "  Annals  of  England "  state 
the  same  thing,  styling  him,  however,  "  Goet"  (Guet). 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  think,  to  dwell  further  on  the 
worthless  theory  of  Richard  Guet  as  brother  to  the 
fCountess  Gundreda.  That  wild  supposition  is  quite  set  at 
rest,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  by  an  entry  in  the  Liber 
tEliensis  (ii.,  c.  119).  It  is  quoted  by  the  aforesaid  writer 
in  the  "  Academy  "  to  prove  that  William  de  Warenne, 
the  1st  Earl  of  Surrey,  married  a  second  wife.  Whether 
founded  or  unfounded,  the  entry  quoted  by  Planche  lg  is 
(brought  up  again  in  the  "Academy"  (o£  7th  April,  1883), 
[the  writer,  in  repeating  which,  affirms  (without,  how- 
;ever,  giving  the  authority)  that  the  2d  Countess19  was  a 
daughter  of  a  William  Gouet  de  Montmirail,  a  person  dis- 
[  covered,  in  like  manner  with  Gherbod,  in  Ordericus's 
(Chronicle  only.  The  statement  (if  a  fact)  would  seem 
i  to  coincide  and  harmonize  very  conveniently  with  the 
above  "  brothering  "  theory,  leaving  it  open  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  Guet  being  brother  to  the  Countess  of 
Warenne  of  the  Bermondsey  Chronicle.  There  appears, 
nevertheless,  every  possible  reason  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  passage  in  the  Ely  Register.20    The  dis- 

j    is  "  The  Conqueror  and  his  Companions,"  i.,  p.  136. 

19  Gundreda  is  affirmed  by  some  never  to  have  been  a  Countess.  Against 
this  assertion  it  may  be  said  that  she  is  called  Comitissa  in  the  Chartu- 
lary  of    Lewes  Priory,  although  she  died   before  her   husband  was  created 

i  an  English  Earl,  and  Watson,  in  his  "  House  of  Warren "  (i.,  6),  and 
j  Dugdale  ("  Baronage,"  i.,  73),  both  show  that  W.  de  W.,  her  husband,  was 

Earl  Warren  in  Normandy  before  his  arrival  in  England.  The  latter  quotes  an  old 
j  MS.  in  the  Heralds'  Office,  from  which  it  appears  that  Gualter  de  Sancto  Martino 
I  was  the  father  of  Comte  de  Warenne,  who  was  the  father  of  William,  1st  Earl 

of  Warren  and  Surrey.  Furthermore,  on  a  writ  of  "  Quo  Warranto,"  about 
I  7  Edw.  I.,  John,  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  pleaded  that  his  ancestors  were  Earls 
I  of  Warren  in  Normandy,  and  that  they  were  disseized  of  their  lands  there  from 

adhering  to  the  Kings  of  England,  against  those  of  France.  But  the  rank  of 
1  Norman  Count  is  manifest,  from  Domesday  Book,  in  which  Will's  de  Warenne  is 
'spoken  of  as  "  Comes"  under  Burgus  de  Lewes  ;  "  Comes,"  "  Comitis,"  "  Will's  de 
t  Warene,"  and  "  Will's  "  all  referring  to  him. 

Lastly,  the  charter  of  William  de  Warenne  in  the  Lewes  Register,  gives  him  the 
j  same  title : — "  Will's  Comes  Warene." 

All  these  cited  cases  show  that  during  his  whole  life  he  had  ranked  as  a  Count, 
I  and  were  prior  to  his  creation  as  an  English  Earl,  an  honour  which,  he  survived 
j  but  a  very  short  time. 

20  Dugdale,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  this  passage  in  the  Ely 
!  Register,  quite  repudiates  it.  He  observes  : — "  If  the  first  part  of  this  story, 
!  as  the  Abbott's  hearing  that  noise  [viz.,  the  cries  of  William  de  Warenne,  on 
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covery  of  another  Countess  of  Warenne,  so  soon  after 
Gundreda's  death  in  child-birth,  in  May,  1085,  and  sol 
shortly  preceding  the  death  of  W.  de  Warenne  himself! 
in  1088,  requires  special  confirmation ;  especially  when 
we  know  that  dying  on  the  23rd  of  June  in  that  year, 
having  been  only  created,  by  William  Rufus,  Earl 
of  Surrey  in  the  preceding  year,  viz.,  1087,  he  was  in- 
terred in  the  Church  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes  Priory, 
side  by  side  with  Gundreda ;  whilst  the  epitaph,  accord- 
ing to  the  Register  of  the  Priory,  would  not  seem  to 
imply  that  he  had  married  a  second  wife : — "  Of  your| 
charity  e  praye  for  the  sowles  of  William  de  Warrenne, 
and  Gundrada  his  wife ; "  a  belief  quite  entertained  by; 
Dugdale.  Different  entries,  so  far  from  alluding  to  two! 
wives,  point  expressly  to  one  only.21 

From  no  point  of  view,  however,  can  the  question  of  I 
Gundreda's  parentage  be  freed  from  the  mystery,  which! 
is  made  to  surround  it — in  the  absence  of  further  testi- 
mony, such  as  the  Chartulary  of  Clugni  might  afford — I 
save  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  unrefuted,  and  (except  byj 
a  few)  undisputed  evidences. 

The  first  of  these,  in  order  of  importance,  is  the  well- 
known  Charter  of  the  Conqueror,  giving  to  the  monks  of  I 
St.  Pancras  the  manor  of  Walton  in  Norfolk.    It  is  in- 
contestably  clear,  and  sufficient  to  silence  any  doubt  on  I 
the  subject.    He  gives  it — "  pro  anima  domini  et  ances- 
soris  mei  Regis  Edwardi  .  .  .  .  et  pro  anima  Gulielmij 
de  Warenna,  et  uxoris  suae  Gundredse^ce  mece,  et  here-! 
dum  suorum  "  ("  Intro.  Domesd.,"  i.,  507).22 

The  next  is  the  Foundation  Charter  of  Lewes  Priory,  j 
which  expressly  states  Gundreda  (its  co-foundress)  to 
have  been  the  Queens  daughter.    William  de  Warenne, 


being  carried  away  by  the  Devil  after  his  death,]  be  no  truer  than  the  last,  that  his 
'  lady  '  sent  them  [the  Monks  of  Ely']  one  hundred  shillings,  I  shall  deem  it  to  be  a 
mere  fiction,  in  regard  the  lady  [i.e.,  Oundreda]  was  certainly  dead  about  three 
years  before." 

21  Iste  (William  de  Warren)  jacet  in  capello  Lewensi  juxta  d'nam  Gnndredam 
comitissam  suam,  et  filiam  predicti  Regis  Conquestoris  [Ash.  MS.  844,  f .  32]. 

22  Domina  Gundreda,  filia  Conquestoris,  et  uxor  Will' mi  primi,  vi  partus  cruciata 
apud  Castelacre,  obiit.  6  Kal.  Junii,  Anno  Gratise  1085,  anno  3  ante  virum  suum, 
jacetque  sepulta  in  capitulo  Lewensi  cum  conjuge  suo. — (Ashmole.) 
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who  founded  that  House  in  conjunction  with  Gundreda — 
;  the  original  deed  of  gift  being  with  the  mother-community 

at  Clugni — enters,  in  his  second  charter,  with  the  greatest 

possible  minuteness  and  detail  into  their  reasons  for  so 
I  doing,  and  in  a  way  which  no  other  charter  can  equal.23 

He  unquestionably  proves  Queen  Matilda  to  have  been 
[his  wife's  mother.  The  words  can  be  taken  in  no  other 
I  sense.    They  are — "pro  salute  dominse  me8B  Matildis 

Reginse  mains  uxor  is  mece"  24 
I    Again,  in  the  Register  of  the  Priory,  are  words  to 

the  same  effect  "  Iste  (William  de  Warenne),  primo 
jnon  vocabatur  nisi  solummodo  Willelmus  de  "Warenna, 
ipostea  vero  processu  temporis  a  Willelmo  Rufo,  filio 

Eegis  et  Conquestoris  Anglise,  cujus  filiam  desponsavit, 
Iplurimum  hono'atus  est"25  (Of.  "Watson's  Memoirs  of 
[the  House  of  Warren,"  i.,  36  ;  Ashmolean  MS.  844, 

fo.  32). 

A  further  instance  we  have  in  another  evidence  of  that 
House  (Mon.  v.,  14).  Among  the  original  benefactors  of 
I  the  Priory  of  Lewes,  Gundreda  is  named  conjointly  with 
|  her  brother,  Henry  I.  of  England  : — <£  In  Norfolcia  (with 
I  other  possessions)  Karletuna,  quam  dedit  Matildis  regina, 
mater  Henrici  Regis  et  Gundredce  Comitissm  [Ex  Libro 
Computorum,  olim  Priqratui  de  Lewes  spectante]  (Dug- 
dale). 

j  Independent  of  the  positive  and  affirmative  state- 
ments of  these  records,  nothing,  perhaps,  proves  the 
[thorough  fallacy  of  the  hypothesis  under  consideration 
I  more  than  the  wording  of  the  Epitaph  on  Gundreda's 
\coeval  tomb  at  Lewes,  still  in  perfect  preservation,  and 

|    23  See  note  on  p.  19,  post. 
{    24  See  foot  note,  p.  9,  antea. 

\  25  The  entire  passage,  giving  the  date  of  his  death  and  place  of  interment,  may 
j  be  quoted : — (From  the  Register  of  Lewes  Priory)  "  Will'mus  de  Warenna,  primus 
;  Comes  Surregiae,  et  fundator  ecclesiee  Lewensis,  diem  clausit  extremum  8  Cal. 
j  Julii  Anno  Gr'ge  1088,  et  fundationis  ecclesiae  predictae  undecimo,  a  Conquestu  23. 
Iste  primo  non  vocabatur  nisi  solummodo  Will'mus  de  Warenna,  postea  vero 
I  processu  temporis  a  Will'mo  Rufo  filio  Eegis  et  Conquestoris  Anglise  cujus  filiam 
\  desponsavit,  plurimum  honoratus  est,  atque  Comes  Surregiee  factus  et  appelatus 
;  est.  Iste  jacet  in  capello  Lewensi  juxta  d'nam  Gundredam  Comitissam  suam  et 
[  filiam  predicti  Eegis  Conquestoris.  Duravit  iste  Comes  toto  tempore  Regis 
I  Will'mi  Primi  Conquestoris  per  xx  annos,  et  tempore  Will'mi  Rufi  Secundi  Regis 
!  per  unum  annum  "  (Ashmol.  MS.,  fo.  32). 

XXXIV.  D 
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conclusive  of  her  affinity  to  the  DuJces  of  Normandy, 
and  her  relationship  to  the  Conqueror.    What  are  we  to; 
understand   by   "  Stirjps    Gundrada    Ducum"  in  this  I 
Epitaph,  save  that  of  "issue"  or  "  offspring ;  "  and,|| 
furthermore,  of  what  Dukes  could  she  be  the  issue  but  of: 
those  of  Normandy  ? 

Even  only  lately  at  Lewes,  during  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  a  somewhat  novel  con- 
struction was  put  on  this  inscription,  which  might  well 
speak  for  itself.    Stirps  Ducum  was  there  declared  toi 
mean  "  Stirps  Gomitum  "  (i.e.,  Flandriae).    Now  we  know  \ 
that  although  the  Norman  Duces  were  styled  Comites,  I 
some  undeniable  authority  is  required  for  the  assertion 
that   the   "  Comites "   of   Flanders   were   also  styled 
"Duces." 

The  incident,  at  any  rate,  shows  how  people  with  a  j 
strong  bias  wrest  everything  to  suit  their  purpose. 

But  the  wording  of  the  following  passage  in  a  letter 
to  us  from  a  friend  in  relation  to  this  question,  very 
much  seems  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter: — "  I  think," 
says  he,  "  that  the  fallacy  in  the  opinions  of  later  writers 
on  this  subject  arises  from  the  want  of  satisfactory 
canons  of  criticism ;  in  the  absence  of  which  they  weigh 
the  statements  of  different  writers  by  a  patent  process 
of  their  own,  and  arrive  at  the  wrong  conclusion." 


Since  the  foregoing  was  partly  in  type,  the  following 
forcible  reasoning  has  been  addressed  to  "  Notes  and 
Queries,"  and  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The 
strongest  argument  hitherto  adduced,  in  disproof  of  the 
new-fangled  fallacy  respecting  the  Glundreda  descent, 
has  been  brought  forward  in  a  communication  to  that 
paper  by  Dr.  Sykes  (6th  S.  xi.,  April  18,  1885),  and  that 
it  should  have  remained  unanswered,  speaks  for  itself. 
We  allude  to  the  first  of  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"Why,"  says  the  correspondent  (Dr.  Sykes),  (in  re- i 
ference  to  King  William's  grant  of  Walton  to  the  Monks  i 
of  Lewes),  "  should  William  the  Conqueror  have  given  a 
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manor  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  two  "people  so  distantly 
[related  to  Mm  as  De  Warrenne  and  Grundrada  are  stated 
jby  Mr.  Waters  to  have  been?  Is  there  another  example 
of  the  Conqueror's  having  bestowed  a  manor  on  the 
\manes  of  any  other  Norman  baron  as  indifferent  to  him  ? 
Surely,  allowing  the  (filice  mece*  to  be  an  interpolation, 
jthe  grant  itself  speaks  the  same  words  !" 
I  But  Dr.  Sykes's  observations  on  the  further  accusation 
of  forgery  set  up  by  Mr.  Waters  ("  Notes  and  Queries," 
6th  S.  xi.j  140),  are  not  less  appropriate  and  confirma- 
tory :— 

"  Mr.  Chester  Waters,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Grundrada  de 
|  Warrenne,  charges  the  monks  of  Lewes  with  having  forged 
|  the  Confirmation  Deed  of  their  founder;  but  as  the  original 
[grant  was  in  the  archives  of  the  mother-abbey  at  Clugni,26 
isurely  it  is  not  likely  the  monks  would  have  been  so 
stupid  as  to  forge  a  document,  which,  interfering  as  it 
did  (or  as  Mr.  Waters  suggests  it  did)  with  the  right  of 
(the  mother  community,  could  have  been  easily  shown  to 
be  a  false  charter  by  the  production  of  the  original  grant. 
Even  allowing  the  document  to  be  forged,  is  not  the  fact 
of  the  tradition  that  Gundrada  was  the  daughter  of 
Matilda  some  proof  that  she  was?  Is  it  not  probable 
that  she  is  so  stated  to  be  in  the  original  grant,  and  that 
the  monks  got  their  information  on  the  subject  from  this 
source  ?  Certainly,  too,  the  monks  would  only  have  put 
in  their  (forged)  charter  that  which  they  believed  to  be 
[true ;  and  the  presence  of  a  tradition  in  an  unchanging 
community  like  the  Priory  of  Lewes,  even  of  so  old  date 
as  three  hundred  years,  is  (to  me)  strong  proof  of  its 
verity." 

"  To  what  extent  was  the  Priory  of  Lewes  independent 
of  the  mother-community?  Was  it  sufficiently  so  to 
make  the  crime  of  forgery  against  the  interests  of  the 
latter  likely  f    I  ask  this,  since  the  Lewes  Priory  was 

'threatened  with  destruction  on  several  occasions  as  an 

| * alien  Priory.' 

26  The  original  deed  of  gift,  and  its  confirmation  by  the  Conqueror,  hare  been 
:  obtained  since  these  pages  were  printed.  They  will  be  found  under  a  separate  article 
]  in  this  volume,  on  the  Charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Cluni. 
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"  Is  Mr.  Waters  quite  consistent  in  resting  part  of  his  | 
claim  to  Burgundian  descent  for  Gundrada,  at  p.  22,  on 
her  visit  to  Clugni,  if  the  proof  of  this  rests  on  a  charter  1 
which  he  says,  at  p.  14,  was  a  forgery  ?    Or,  if  there  is 
other  proof  of  her  visit,  does  this  not  show  that  the  i 
charter  is  not  a  forgery  ?" 

Finally,  as  regards  the  quibble  raised  in  respect  of  the  j  f 
Benefactors  to  the  Priory,  Dr.  Sykes  remarks  : — "  "What 
proof  other  than  grammatical  can  Mr.  Waters  bring, 
that  the  et  in  the  £  Book  of  Benefactors  '  is  interpolated  ? 
Is  there  irregular  spacing  of  the  words,  as  there  would ; 
be  if  it  were  ?" 
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By  the  EEY.  FEEDEEICK  H.  AENOLD,  LL.B. 


On  the  28th  of  May,  1882,  some  excavations  became 
:  necessary  for  laying  on  a  water  supply  to  the  Alms- 
house at  Chichester,  founded  by  William  Cawley,  one 
I  of  those  who  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I. 
j  The  vault  of  the  chapel  was  then  opened,  in  which, 
!  according  to  tradition,  this  regicide  lies  buried.  Happen- 
j  ing  to  be  present  immediately  afterwards,  and  having 
been  requested  to  communicate  to  the  Society  the  cir- 
j  cumstances  of  the  re-examination1  of  the  remains  in  it, 
they  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.    The  chamber  beneath 
j  the  floor  measured  12ft.  by  7ft.  and  was  about  5ft.  in 
|  depth.    Within  it  had  been  interred,  apparently,  three 
persons  only.    On  the  right  lay  a  skeleton  having  most 
of  the  bones,  especially  the  larger  ones,  in  situ.    On  the 
i  left  was  the  skull,  with  a  few  bones  only,  of  another. 
I  Some  pieces  of  wood  and  the  iron  handles  of  the  coffins 
which  had  cootained  these  bodies  were  also  to  be  seen. 
I  In  the  centre  was  an  envelope  of  lead,  taking  the  general 
outline  of  the  recumbent  form,  and  completely  encasing 
a  skeleton,  the  skull  being  so  wrapped  round  that  its 
i  contour  was  plainly  apparent.    There  was  a  large  hole 
'  in  this  leaden  covering  near  where  the  breast  had  rested. 
;  By  the  light  of  a  lantern,  through  this  cavity  some  of  the 
!  vertebrae  were  visible,  with  the  bones  of  the  lower  jaw, 
i  and  the  teeth  seemingly  almost  perfect.    From  the  length 
of  this  envelope,  5ft.  9in.,  it  had  evidently  been  made 
for  enclosing  a  person  of  medium  stature. 

1  I  use  the  word  re-examination  because  in  1816  this  vault  had  been  previously- 
opened,  as  some  inhabitants  of  the  city  remember.    A  present  inmate  of  the  house 
;    recollects  the  date,  and  the  circumstance  of  great  numbers  of  Cicestrians  going 
1   to  see  "the  grave  of  the  regicide."    It  was  at  this  time,  probably,  that  the  aperture 
in  the  leaden  case  was  made,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  its 
interior 
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None  of  the  remains  were  disturbed,  and  after  I 
thorough  exploration  of  the  vault,  the  stones  above! 
it  were  replaced,  and  it  was  closed  in  again.  There 
are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  skeleton  in  the; 
centre  was  that  of  the  regicide,  and  that  the  others 
were  those  of  members  of  his  family.  These  will  be 
given  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  when  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  death  and  burial 
come  under  consideration. 

Having  made  notes  from  time  to  time  on  the  biography 
of  William  Cawley,  the  present  occasion  seems  also  to 
be  a  suitable  one  for  reinvestigating  his  career,  and  for 
correcting  some  mis-statements  made  respecting  him 
which  are  still  currently  believed  in  his  native  city. 

Of  his  ancestry  we  do  not  know  much ;  but  from  a 
pedigree2  it  appears  that  his  father,  grandfather,  and 
great  grandfather  all  bore  the  Christian  name  of  John, 
and  that  his  family  had  long  resided  in  Chichester. 
John  Cawley,  his  father,  was  a  wealthy  brewer,  who 
possessed  large  property  both  in  the  Manhood  and  in 
the  city.  He  was  evidently  of  considerable  esteem,3 
since  he  was  thrice  Mayor — in  1590,  1601,  and  1613. 
By  his  wife  Catherine4  he  had  several  daughters,  but 
apparently  an  only  son. 


i 


2  Cawley. 
 i 


John  Cawley  .^pMary 


I —  "  m 

John  Cawley ,=f=Sarah,  dan   1.  Elizabeth. 

of  Chichester.  I       remarried  to  2.  Margaret. 

|     Peter  Cox,  1618.  3.  Elinor. 

r  -r  V  n 

John  Cawley  ,=pCatherine,  dau   1  dau.  2  dau.  Elizabeth, 

ob.  1621.  ob.  1626,      ob.  1589. 

J  Jane,  ob.  1590. 


I  '  1  1  1  n 

Win.  Cawley,=pCatherine,         Elizabeth.  Maria.  Alice.  M. 


M.P.  for 
Chichester, 
ob.  in  exile. 


dau.  of      m.  L.  Peckham.    to.  Chatfield.    to.  Strud-    to.  Heather. 

wicke. 


 1  1 

William  Cawley  John, 
living  1689* 


3  The  arms  of  Cawley  were  Sable,  a  chevron  ermine,  between  three  swans' 
heads  erased  argent,  armed  or. 

4  Dallaway  mentions  her  "  as  buried  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1650." 
He  doubtless,  however,  refers  to  Cawley's  mother,  whose  name  was  also  Catherine; 
His  wife  was  alive  many  years  afterwards. 
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In  the  Kegister  of  St.  Andrew's,  Chichester,  is  this 
record  of  William  Cawley's  baptism  : — 

"  1602.    The  thirde  daie  of  November  &  in  the  yeere  abovesaid 
!    was  William  Cawley  the  sonne  of  John  Cawley  gente  & 
alderman  of  the  said  Cittie  of  Chichester  Baptized." 

Of  Cawley's  education  nothing  is  recorded.  It  is, 
I  however,  not  improbable  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Pre- 
I  bendal  School,  where  Selden,  with  whom  he  was  after- 
|  wards  associated,  had  been  educated.    His  father  appears 

to  have  designed  him  for  the  law.  In  the  workhouse  at 
!  Chichester  is  still  preserved  his  portrait,  on  panel,  taken 
Shy  an  unknown  artist,  having  on  it  64  An0.  1620 — iE.fc  suse 

18."  ^  ^ 

The  features  have  a  boyish  or  rather  girlish  look,  with 
§  a  thoughtful  expression  and  very  dark  eyes  ;  the  head 

not  cropped,  as  perhaps  in  after-life,  but  with  thick 
i  brown  and  slightly  curling  hair.  The  neck  is  sur- 
I  rounded  by  the  usual  laced  cuff:  of  the  Caroline  period, 
i  of  elaborate  needlework.    He  has  on  a  dress  of  light 

green,  braided  with  white.  Below  the  waist  he  wears 
1  brown  breeches,  under  an  embroidered  girdle.  There 

are  also  traces  of  a  sword  belt.  The  most  observable 
I  point  in  the  portrait,  however,  is  the  hand,  with  wrist 

surrounded  by  an  elegantly  plaited  cuff  of  lace,  of  the 
i  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  ruff.    Cawley,  like  Lady 

Macbeth,  had  a  little  hand,  and,  like  hers,  it  was  imbued 

I with  the  blood  of  a  king,  the  difference  being,  however, 
that  Cawley,  like  Brutus,  helped  to  depose  one  whom  he 
considered  a  tyrant,  to  save  his  country.  He  might  not, 
therefore,  have  desired  to  resort  to  "  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  "  to  sweeten  it  from  the  stain  of  an  act  which 
I  some  deem  the  foulest  in  English  history.  "  What  was 
:  done  could  not  be  undone,"  and  we  have  nothing  to  lead 
;  us  to  suppose  that  Cawley  ever  wished  to  undo  the 
!  execution  of  his  sovereign. 

His  father's  will — evidently  that  of   a   pious  and 
i  charitable  man — made  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
'  throws  considerable  light  on  Cawley's  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings.    It  is  contained  in  five-and-a-half  pages  of 
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parchment,  and  has  two  dates — 24  July,  1616,  at  the:1 
beginning,  24  May,  1617,  at  the  end  (the  latter  being  the! 
legal  date).    Proved  May  24,  1621.     After  the  usual 
preamble,  he  directs  his  burial  to  be  in  the  Parish! 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Chichester.     He  gives  various! 
legacies  to  the  poor  of  Chichester,  Sydlesham,  Birdham,! 
and  Eumboldswyke  ;   small  annuities  and  legacies  toj 
several  of  his  relations  by  name,  and  to  the  Mayor  off 
Chichester  for  his  table — probably  for  hospitable  pur- 
poses— also  to  his  servants  ;  an  annuity  of  £50,  with 
power  of  distress,  to  his  wife  Catherine  (to  be  forfeited 
if  she  elect  to  take  her  thirds),  and  the  lease  of  the  house, 
in  which  he  dwelt,  with  £30  worth  of  furniture  to  furnish  I 
it;  to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Peckham,  £20  per  annum* 
to  her  separate  use,  with  power  of  distress,  free  from  her  j 
husband  Laurence's  control ;  £20  per  annum  to  his  wife 
to  educate  at  school  his  son  William,  and  to  his  trustees 
£30  per  annum  to  educate  him  at  the  University  or  an 
Inn  of  Court ;  afterwards  all  the  residue  of  his  personalty 
to  his  son  William,  whom  he  makes  executor,  and  if  his 
son  be  a  minor  at  his  death,  he  appoints  his  sons-in-law 
executors,  durante  minoritate.    If  William  die  unmarried 
and  sine  prole,  such  residue  to  testator's  daughters  abso- 
lutely, Maria  Chatfield,  Alice  Strudwicke,  M.  Heather. 
All  his  free  lands  to  William  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  If 
he  die  unmarried  and  s.  p.,  to  his  three  daughters  as 
above. 

According  to  the  desire  expressed  in  his  will,  John 
Cawley  was  interred  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  which 
there  is  a  monument  to  him,  with  his  effigy,  having 
above  it  the  words — 

"  Time  ha 
th  over 
taken  me." 

Below  it  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  John  Cawley 
Of  the  Parish  of  S*  Andrew  thrice  mayor  of  this  city, 
Was  buried  in  this  Church  May  3rd,  1621. 
His  son  William  Cawley  was  baptized  here  in  1602 
In  1626  he  founded  the  hospital  of  Bartholomew 
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Without  the  North  Gate  now  used  as  the  poorhouse  of  this  city 
In  1647  he  represented  this  city  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  disputes  which  arose  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  he  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the 
|       Death  warrant  of  that  unfortunate  monarch 

Upon  the  restoration  he  was  excepted  out  of  the 
Act  of  oblivion.    He  died  at  Bruges  in  Flanders 
at  an  advanced  age."  5 

Soon  after  his  father's  decease,  and  probably  in 

I  accordance  with  his  benevolent  wish  for  the  poor  of 
Chichester,  William  Cawley  founded  the  almshouse 
which  bears  his  name,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 

i  north  gate.  It  was  intended  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  "  decayed  tradesmen  "  of  the  city,  under  the 

j  trust  and  direction  of  the  Mayor.  The  wings  of  the 
building  were  finished  in  1625,  as  appears  from  a  stone 
inserted  in  one  of  the  walls,  and  still  to  be  seen,  having 
on  it  "  W.  C.  1625. "    In  the  following  year  he  added 

;  the  chapel,  on  the  back  of  the  reading-desk  being  carved 
"  W.  0.  1626,"  surmounted  by  a  scroll.  The  chapel 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  was  "  conse- 
crated with  great  ceremony  by  Greorge  Carleton  Bishop 

I  of  Chichester," 6  according  to  the  statement  of  Dallaway. 

j  It  remains  almost  unaltered  to  the  present  time. 

With  some  Cicestrians  a  mistaken  opinion  still  prevails 

\  that  the  almshouse  was  built  by  his  father,  whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  John.  The  initials  on  it — "  W.  C." — 
however,  prove  that  it  was  not  so.    This  notion  is  trace- 

;  able  to  the  account  of  it  given  by  Hay,  the  inaccurate 

|  historian  of  Chichester,  who  endeavours  to  show  that 

j  because  William   Cawley,  in  after-years,    signed  the 

5  As  this  records  not  only  his  own  death,  but  that  of  his  son,  it  was  evidently 
!!  added  long  after  his  decease.  It  assigns  a  wrong  date  to  the  year  in  which 
j  William  Cawley  represented  Chichester  in  Parliament   (1627),  and  a  wrong 

M  death-place  "  to  the  Regicide.    The  entry  of  John  Cawley's  interment  in  the 
■'  Register  of  St.  Andrew's  is  this: — "  Mr.  John  Calley,  who  had  bin  thrice  Maior 
I  of  this  Cittie,  buried  May  3.  being  Tuesday  Ano.  1621."     For  verifying  the 
i  dates  of  Cawley's  baptism  and  of  his  father's  burial  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Hopkyns. 

6  "  R.  Lib.  Magn.  Decan."  is  his  authority,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  verify, 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  registers  of  Bishops  Carleton,  Montague, 
Duppa,  and  King,  which  would  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  history  of  these 
times,  are  missing  from  the  episcopal  archives.  The  Act  Books  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  from  1618  to  1660  are  lost  also.  In  these  other  interesting  particulars  may 
have  been  recorded. 
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King's  death  warrant  he  could  not,  when  young,  have* 
founded  the  almshouse — a   very  illogical  conclusion.! 
Hay  first  assigns  its  erection  to  his  father,  and  then,  j 
feeling  doubtful  as  to  this,  supposes  that  it  might  have 
been  the  work  of  an  uncle.7 

As  his  father  was  then  dead,  and,  as,  it  would  appear,; 
he  had  no  uncle  on  the  father's  side,  this  is  quite  un-j 
tenable,  and  from  a  return  made  during  the  episcopate 
of  Bishop  Lake,  about  twenty  years  after  his  own  death, 
we  have  indubitable  evidence  of  his  having  been  the 
founder: — "Without  the  north   gate  of  the  City  of 
Chichester  is  an  Hospital,  erected  about  the  year  16261 
for  ten  poor  persons,  designed  to  be  called  St.  Bartho- 1 
lomew's  Hospital,  and  endowed  by  William  Cawley,  j 
Esquire  (who  also  erected  a  decent  chapel,  and  had  it 
duly  consecrated).   But  he  proving  a  Regicide,  and  then' 
revoking  his  first  settlement  and  settling  lands  upon  it 
which  he  had  purchased  of  the  State,  the  whole  revenue, 
at  his  Majesty's  happy  return,  reverted  to  the  right! 
owners."  8 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  within  a  few  years  after  its 
erection,  this  building,  described  as  "  within  half  musket- 
shot"  of  the  walls,  "  was  occupied  by  the  Parliamentarian 
sharpshooters  when  commencing  the  siege  of  the  city."9 

To  revert,  however,  to  Cawley's  chequered  career.  J 
During  the  next  decade  of  his  life  we  find  little  recorded 
of  him.    The  house  in  which  he  lived  in  the  South  Pallant  j 
is  still  known  as  Cawley  Priory.    It  is  one  of  the  best 
residences  in  Chichester,  having  grounds  bounded  by  the  I 
city  wall,  outside  which  the  Lavant,  now  covered  in,  but 
then  open,  flowed.    In  1627,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  was  returned  M.P.  for  Chichester.    This  Parlia- 
ment of  the  third  year  of  Charles  I.  was  dissolved  within 
a  twelvemonth.10    George  Carleton,  described  by  Wood 
as  a  "  rigid  Calvinist,"  was  then  Bishop  of  Chichester ; 

7  Hay,  "  History  of  Chichester,"  p.  336.    Ibid.,  p.  374. 

8  S.  A.  C,  XIII.,  305. 

9  At  various  times,  when  excavations  have  been  made  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Almshouse,  skeletons  have  occurred,  the  remains  of  persons  irregularly  interred, 
perhaps  of  some  then  slain. 

10  In  1630  he  compounded  for  knighthood.  "  William  Cawly  of  Chichester  gent. 
£14."    S.  A.  C,  XVI.,  50. 
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:  and  of  Bishop  King,  who  was  appointed  just  before  the 
;  rebellion,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  also  was  puritanically 
affected,  and  therefore,  to  please  the  Puritans,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see.     Cawley  was  strongly  attached  to 
|  their  party,  and  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  Abbot 
rather  than  of  Laud,  doubtless  advocated  the  political 
[  preaching  so  rife  at  the  time.    A  valuable  estate  called 
i  Broadlees,  at  Rumboldswyke,  belonged  to  him,  and  to 
j  the  church  there  he  presented  a  carved  oak  pulpit,  on 
which  was  inscribed — "  This  was  done  at  the  cost  and 
\  charge  of  Master  William   Cawley  a.d.,  1636." 11  In 
1 1640  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Midhurst,12  and  sat  for  that 
borough  throughout  the  Long  Parliament.    When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Cromwell.    As  Noble  informs  us  also,  "  He  obtained  a 
Commission  in  the  Army,"13  but  did  not  take  the  field 
-  with  the  more  "fiery  kindled  spirits"  of  his  time. 

Before  the  threatening  storm  of  warfare  reached  Sussex 
it  was  felt  in  Hampshire.  At  the  beginning  of  August, 
1642,  Col.  Goring  was  holding  Portsmouth  for  the  King, 
and  the  Royalists  at  Chichester  were  active  in  seeking  to 
aid  their  friends  there.  On  the  16th  a  contingent  from 
the  city  was  sent  to  help  them.  Counter  measures  were, 
however,  quickly  taken  by  Cawley,  since  on  the  24th, 
Chichester  declared  for  the  Parliament,  although  "  the 
Cavaliers  there  continued  to  intrigue."  "  Parliament  at 
once  ordered  that  all  Popish  recusants,  all  who  should 
put  in  force  the  King's  Commission  of  Array,  or  any  who 
should  furnish  horses,  arms,  money,  &c,  to  the  King 
should  be  disarmed,"14  and  "Mr.  William  Cawley,"  it  is 
mentioned,  "  firmly  refused  to  listen  to  any  Royalist 
overtures  whatever,  made  to  him  by  the  Bishop  and 
Clergy."15  Portsmouth  capitulated  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  surrender  of  Farnham  and  Winchester 
must  have  further  dispirited  the  Cavaliers.  Meanwhile 

11  A  lane  in  this  parish  was  long  known  as  ' 1  Cawley 's  Lane."  At  Sidlesham 
also,  he  possessed  farms  called  Ham  Farm  and  Church  Farm. 

12  S.  A.  C,  XXXII.,  88. 

13  "  Lives  of  the  English  Regicides,"  Vol.  L,  p.  136  (1798). 

14  Godwin,  "  Civil  War  in  Hampshire,"  p.  41. 
»  Ibid. 
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Robert  Eaton,  the  Mayor  of  Chichester,  who  had  beenj 
too  loyal  to  please  the  Parliamentarians  in  the  city,  after1 
publishing  the  Royal  Commission  of  Array,  fled  to  joini 
the  King.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  Bartholomew,! 
who  did  all  he  could  for  the  Parliamentary  cause,  but  a 
sudden  rising  of  the  Royalists  ensued.  On  the  22nd  of; 
Nov.,  by  a  concerted  movement,  they  assembled  in  such; 
numbers  that  they  were  able  to  seize  the  cannon  which 
he  had  procured  from  Portsmouth,  take  the  city  keysi 
from  him,  and  imprison  the  trained  bands  he  had  intro- 
duced. The  next  day  Cawley  sent  up  news  of  this  sur-j 
prisal  to  Colonel  Morley,  then  in  Parliament,  with  thei 
immediate  result  of  the  two  M.P.'s  for  Chichester  (Sir 
W.  Morley  and  Christopher  Lewknor)  being  expelled  the 
House,  and  the  subsequent  expedition  into  Sussex  of  Sir 
"William  Waller,  who,  after  sending  a  detachment  against  | 
Arundel  Castle,  advanced  to  besiege  Chichester.  We 
have  no  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  Cawley 
himself  during  the  siege,  and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
dwell  on  it.  The  city  was  taken  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1642,  and  from  that  time  "  Cawley' s  influence  in  Chi- 
chester was  paramount,  and  it  was  exerted  steadily  first 
for  the  Parliament  and  then  for  the  Protector."  On  the 
6th  of  June,  1643,  we  find  him  taking  the  Covenant  on 
the  same  day  as  his  fellow-Sussexian  John  Selden  and 
Oliver  Cromwell  himself.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
House  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  "  for  demolishing 
superstitious  pictures  and  monuments  in  London,"  and 
was  selected  to  return  thanks  to  the  divines  who  preached 
before  Parliament  on  August  28th,  1644 — a  fast-day, 
"  for  their  pains  in  their  sermons."16 

In  November  following,  it  was  feared  that  the  King  was 
about  to  march  into  Sussex  and  Surrey,  and  he  seems  to 
have  returned  home  to  oppose  this.  "  Many  thousands 
were  said  to  be  taking  up  arms  in  Sussex  for  the  Parlia* 
ment.  Mr.  W.  Cawley  at  Chichester,  was  exerting  him- 
self to  check  the  aspirations  of  the  Royalists,  and  at  the 
end  of  1644  it  was  thought  advisable  to  demolish  many 

16  At  a  later  date  he  was  empowered  to  pay  to  "  three  able  preaching  ministers  in 
Chichester  £100  a  year  each,  out  of  the  estates  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter." 
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i  strong  houses  in  Sussex17  where  there  was  no  garrison, 
!  allowing  the  delinquent  owners  to  compound." 

During  the  year  1645  a  rising  occurred  on  Rooke's  Hill, 
|  otherwise  called  the  Trundle,18  above  Goodwood,  which 
!  gave  Cawley  much  trouble — that  of  the  Clubmen.  The 
:  history  of  this,  as  regards  Sussex,  has  been  little  adverted 
|  to.  It  was  an  attempt  to  hold  a  middle  course,  a 
j  thing  impossible  in  violent  commotions.  Then,  as  now, 
]  various  colours  were  displayed  to  distinguish  different 
factions. 

"  The  Clubmen  wore  white  ribbons  as  a  badge,  and 
derived  their  name  from  being  armed  with  clubs,  flails, 
scythes,  and  sickles  fastened  to  long  poles.    The  county 
gentlemen  and  clergy  headed  the  movement,  which,  ac- 
I  cording  to  Locke  was  originated  by  Shaftesbury,  when 
j  a  young  man.    The  design  was  to  form  a  third  party, 
|  which  should  neither  be  Eoyalist  nor  Parliamentarian, 
j  an  army  without  soldiers,  for  they  were  neither  to  wear 
j  swords  nor  to  carry  firearms.    The  Clubmen  were  about 
I  14,000  strong,  and  were  already  ready  when  necessary  to 
|  assemble  in  force  in  defence  of  their  homes  and  granaries, 
j  Refusing  to  allow  any  armies  to  quarter  within  their 
I  districts,  their  banner,  a  white  sheet,  bore  this  motto  : — 

*  If  you  offer  to  plunder  or  take  our  cattle, 
You  may  be  sure  we'll  give  you  battle.' 

j  The  word  c  plunder,'  which  had  been  introduced  by 
j  soldiers  of  fortune  from  Germany,  here  first  appears  in 
j  our  language.  The  Clubmen  refused  to  submit  to  the 
I  Parliament,  saying,  c  Our  intentions  are  to  go  in  a  middle 
j  way ;  to  preserve  our  persons  and  estates  from  violence 
)  and  plunder ;  to  join  with  neither ;  and  not  to  oppose 
j  either  side,  until  by  the  answer  to  our  petition  we  see 
1  who  are  the  enemies  of  that  happy  peace  which  we  really 
I  desire.'    Fairfax  negotiated  with  them,  attended  some  of 

17  Godwin,  p.  197. 

18  The  Sussex  Clubmen,  perhaps  following  the  example  of  their  Hampshire  allies 
j  on  Hambledon  Down,  chose  a  very  strong  position  for  posting  themselves.  Rooke's, 
{  or  St.  Roche's  Hill,  is  702  feet  above  the  sea  level;  the  large  circular  entrenchment 
|  on  it  includes  an  area  of  about  five  acres,  with  a  deep  fosse,  and  an  outer  and  inner 
i  vallum,  four  feet  high  all  round.  It  would  have  been  stormed  with  great  difficulty. 
I  This  ancient  earthwork  still  remains  almost  unaltered. 
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their  meetings,  and  employed  some  of  them  as  pioneers, 
but  finally  suppressed  them."19 

Cromwell  regarded  them  as  "  malignants  "  and  open 
enemies.  In  August,  1645,  he  attacked  2,000  of  them  in  l 
an  old  Roman  camp  on  Hambledon  Hill.  His  men  were 
at  first  repulsed,  but  were,  after  an  hour's  fighting,  vie-  \ 
torious,  and  brought  600  arms,  400  prisoners,  200  of  ^ 
whom  were  wounded,  to  Shrawton,  where  they  were  im- 
prisoned  in  the  church.  Sixty  Clubmen  were  killed.  At  j 
the  beginning  of  the  next  month  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  Clubmen  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex  were  coming  to  j 
the  relief  of  Basing  House,  and  on  the  18th  and  1 9th  of 
September  Win.  Cawley  and  the  Committee  for  Sussex  re- 
ported "  divers  outrageous  proceedings  of  1,000  Clubmen 
at  Rowkeshill,"  near  Chichester,  enclosing  the  warrant 
issued  by  the  Sussex  Clubmen,  and  the  declaration  pub- 
lished by  the  men  of  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Dorset.  Colonel 
Norton  was  ordered  to  shift  the  quarters  of  the  horse  and 
foot  under  his  command  from  Portsmouth  to  Bishop's 
Waltham,  and  to  await  orders  from  the  Committee  of 
both  kingdoms,  to  whom  these  documents  were  referred. 
The  Committee  for  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  were 
directed  to  consult  "  how  to  prevent  any  inconvenience 
that  may  happen  by  reason  of  the  Clubmen,  and  to 
sequester  the  estates  of  all  recusants."  On  September 
25th  we  hear  of  Colonels  Anthony  Stapley,  Morley, 
Norton,  and  others,  trying  to  disperse  the  Clubmen  at 
Rowkeshill  without  bloodshed,  and  three  days  previously 
we  read :  "  The  Clubmen  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire 
are  now  numerous.  A  party  is  assigned  to  pacify  them  ; 
sure  they  have  not  so  much  to  complain  of  as  the  more 
westerly  parts,  but  if  by  this  they  draw  troubles  upon 
themselves,  let  them  thank  themselves." 

Shortly  afterwards  Colonel  Norton  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian horse  attacked  the  Hampshire  Clubmen,  near 
Winchester,  and  according  to  the  "  Kingdom's  Weekly 
Intelligencer,"  "  cut  and  hackt  many  of  them,  took  all 
their  chiefs,  ringleaders,  and  about  1,000  arms,  which 
made  their  neighbours  in  Sussex  to  shrink  in  their 

19  Godwin,  "  Civil  War  in  Hampshire,"  p.  216. 
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heads,  and  we  hear  most  of  them  are  departed  to  their 
own  homes."    Such  was  the  end  of  this  Sussex  rising. 
It  is  not  mentioned  whether  any  sermon  was  preached 
I  relative  to  this,  but  at  the  siege  of  Basing,  one  William 
Beach,  "  Minister  of  the  Army  there,"   "  Together  with 
a  word  full  of  love  and  affection  to  the  Clubmen  of 
Hampshire,  gave  a  discourse  which  seems  little  to  har- 
ijmonize  with  this.    The  motto  of  it  being  Rev.  xiv.,  11 : 
6  The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend  evermore,  and 
they  shall  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  which  worship  the 
]  beast  and  his  image ; '  and  the  text  Psalm  lxxxiij.,  9: 
\ (  Doe  unto  them  as  unto  the  Midianites,  as  to  Sisera,  as 
Its©  Jabin,  at  the  Brooke  of  Kison.'  "20    This  sermon  was 
j  dedicated  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Love,  a  friend  of  Cawley. 

The  famous  Algernon  Sydney  was  governor  of  Chi- 
Chester  until  the  Parliament  resolved  to  disgarrison  it, 
which  they  did  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1646,  when  its 
ordnance  was  removed  to  Arundel.   Cawley's  position  in 
the  city  was,  however,  so  insecure  that  in  1647  he  was 
j  obliged  to  ask  for  military  aid,  and  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig, 
I  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  capture  in  1642, 
was  sent  down  to  his  assistance.    The  civil  war  was 
I  then  over  and  the  King  a  prisoner.21    We  come  now  to 
I  the  most  memorable  period  in  Cawley's  career,  the  part 
he  took  in  the  trial  of  King  Charles  I.    Noble  says  : 
"  He  was  named  a  commissioner  in  the  pretended  court 
of  justice  which  he  attended  as  one  of  the  judges  on  the 
j  17th  of  January,  1648-9,  and  every  subsequent  day, 
j  both  in  their  sittings  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  in 
\  Westminster  Abbey."22    The  trial  commenced  on  the 
j  20th,  when  Bradshaw,  the  president,  in  a  scarlet  robe 
land  covered  by  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  placed  himself  in 
I  a  crimson  velvet  chair  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  with  a 
I  desk  and  velvet  cushion  before  him,  Say  and  Lisle  on 
j  each  side,  and  the  two  clerks  of  the  court  sitting  below 

20  Godwin. 

I  21  In  October  Cromwell's  Ironsides  marched  to  join  Fairfax,  and  Cawley  wrote  to 
i  Parliament  from  Chichester  on  the  22nd,  complaining  of  the  difficulty  of  raising 
,  local  funds  and  recruits  for  Fairfax's  army. 

22  Noble,  "  Lives  of  the  English  Regicides,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  136  (1798),  William 
j!  Cawley,  Esq. 
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him  at  a  table  covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet  on! 
which  was  laid  the  sword  of  State  and  the  mace.  The, 
rest  of  the  court  with  their  hats  on,  and  according  to! 
Rushworth,  "  in  their  best  habits,"  took  their  seats  on 
the  side  benches  hung  with  scarlet.  Among  the  com- 
missioners were  no  fewer  than  seven  Sussex  men — 
Peregrine  Pelham,  William  Goffe,  James  Temple,  M.P. 
for  Bramber,  Anthony  Stapley,  M.P.  for  Sussex  (county), 
John  Downes,  M.P.  for  Arundel,  and  Sir  Gregory  Norton 
and  William  Cawley,  M.P.'s  for  Midhurst.  Cawley,  who 
has  been  considered  to  have  "  many  titles  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Sussex  Regicides,"  is  stated  to  have 
sat  by  the  side  of  Downes  throughout  the  trial,  and  on 
the  29th  he  was  one  of  the  59  who  gave  their  hands  and 
seals  to  the  King's  death  warrant,  signing  next  to 
Colonel  Ingoldesby. 

Cawley's  name  is  not  mentioned  among  those  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  King's  execution. 

During  the  next  few  years  we  find  little  recorded  of  _ 
him.  "  When  a  commonwealth  was  erected,"  observes 
Noble,  "  he  was  much  trusted.  In  1650-1,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Council  of  State,  yet  he  acquiesced  in 
Oliver's  taking  upon  him  the  sovereign  power,  who  made 
him  one  of  his  committee  for  the  County  of  Sussex."23 
His  name  also  appears,  with  those  of  James  Temple,  John 
Downes,  &c,  as  one  of  the  Sequestrators  for  Sussex,24  and 
as  has  been  truly  remarked,  "  The  Chichester  brewer, 
was  without  doubt  all  powerful  in  that  city  during  the 
Protectorate."25 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Cawley,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  Eestoration,  is  noteworthy.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  brief  and  weak  rule  of  Richard  Cromwell,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1659,26  he  presented  his  son  John,  a  Non- 
conformist, to  the  sequestered  benefice  of  Rotherfield, 
"  a  great  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sussex,"    At  the 

23  Noble,  L,  p.  136. 

24  S.  A.  C,  XIX.,  92. 

25  "  On  the  estates  of  Lord  Craven  being  sold,  Mr.  Wm.  Cawley,  the  Parliament's 
supporter  of  Chichester,  purchased  the  Manor  of  Wartling,  8th  December,  1652," 
S.  A.  0.,  XIX.,  111. 

26  S.A.  C,  XXXII. ,  222. 
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Kestoration,  John  Cawlej  applied  to  Bishop  King  at 

I  Chichester,  and  took  episcopal  orders  from  him.27  He  con- 
tinued at  Rotherfield  about  a  year  afterwards,  and  was 

| subsequently  made  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  being  thus 
installed  March  2nd,  1666-7.28 

One  cannot  but  observe  the  kind  behaviour  of  Bishop 

I I  King,  who  had  suffered  so  much  during  his  troubled 
episcopate,  and  had  been  himself  sequestered,  and  the 
clemency  of  the  Government  towards  Oawley's  son,  who 
was  not  only  allowed  to  retain  a  valuable  living,  but  was 

;  not  debarred  from  being  appointed  to  an  Archdeaconry. 
!    To  return  to  Cawley  himself.    At  the  end  of  1659 
I  General  Monk29  declared  in  favour  of  the  Parliament,  and 
!  afterwards  entered  London  without  opposition,  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  1660.    The  Long  Parliament  had  dis- 
jsolved,   and    when  the   Convention    Parliament  met, 
"  Cawley  was  one  of  the  few  Regicides  who  obtained  a 
seat  in  it,"  called  as  it  had  been  to  smooth  the  return  of 
the  Stuarts.    He  was   elected   M.P.   for  Chichester. 
Ludlow  speaks  of  him  as  an  able  and  ancient  member 
of  Parliament,  which  is  justified  by  his  lengthened 
tenure  of  that  office. 

Henceforth  his  position  became  critical.  After  the 
Restoration,  when  the  Act  of  free  pardon,  indemnity,  and 
oblivion  was  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  the  King,  as 
to  all  treasons  and  political  crimes  committed  between 
[the  1st  of  January,  1637,  and  the  24th  of  June,  1660,  it 
i  was  expressly  provided  that  it  should  not  pardon  or  give 
|any  benefit  to  the  Regicides,  who  are  mentioned  by  name 
land  excepted  as  to  life  and  property,  and  amongst  them 
occurs  that  of  William  Cawley.    He  was  not  one  of 

j!  27  In  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  Charles  II.,  a  letter  is 
I  mentioned  dated  September  22nd,  1662,  referring  to  a  John  Cawley,  who  is  thus 

■  guardedly  stated  to  have  been  related  to  the  regicide  :  "  The  King  to  the  Master 
land  Fellows  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  recommends  John  Cawley  B.A.  a 

■  scholar  of  the  house  to  the  next  vacant  fellowship  there,  dispensing  for  the 
Mmemory  of  the  near  relationship  of  his,  with  any  statute  of  the  foundation  to  the 
■contrary."    (Bnt.  Book  VI.,  p.  46.) 

I  '  28  His  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  the  celebrated  painter. 

II  The  family  of  Cawley  has  long  been  extinct  in  Chichester. 

29  Cawley,  who  alone  had  opposed  the  proposition  to  give  Colonel  Monk,  when  a 
I  j  prisoner  as  a  Royalist  in  the  Tower,  a  Commission  in  the  Parliamentary  Army, 

■  doubtless  heard  of  this  with  dismay. 

I     XXXIV.  I 
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those  indicted  of  high  treason,  being  one  of  the  nineteen; 
supposed  to  have  fled  beyond  sea. 

To  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  Regicides  a  no] 
unusual  course  was  pursued.  Watch  was  kept  on  the 
movements  of  their  wives,  and  this  was  for  some  time 
continued.  In  a  letter  written  by  one  Robert  Johnson 
dated  January  7th,  1663,  it  is  stated  that :  "  Mrs.  Caw- 
ley,  whose  husband  is  not  yet  discovered,  lodges  at  hei 
brother's  in  Red  Cross  Street,  and  is  intimate  with  the 
wives  of  Ludlow,  Goffe,  and  Whalley."  But  all  search 
was  in  vain.  He  had  fled  before  Richard  Cromwell  and 
Ludlow  quitted  England.  This  is  evident  from  the; 
escape  of  Ludlow  himself,  of  which  we  have  a  graphic! 
account.  "  After  a  hazardous  concealment  in  London, 
finding  everything  lost,  and  not  willing  to  trust  himself 
in  the  hands  of  Government,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends! 
and  relations,  and  passing  in  a  coach,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  through  the  city,  over  London  Bridge,  to  St. 
George's  Church,  in  Southwark,  a  person  waited  to 
present  him  with  two  horses ;  mounting  one,  his  guide; 
conducted  him  safe  to  Lewes,  by  carefully  shunning  the! 
great  roads ;  he  passed  over  to  Dieppe  in  the  very  vessel! 
which  had  just  returned  from  conveying  the  Protector 
Richard  to  the  Continent,  and  hurried  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  joined  W.  Cawley" 

According  to  Noble,  "  Cawley,  in  his  flight,  passed 
through  France,  and  strove  to  procure  an  asylum  at 
Geneva,  but  finding  it  impossible,  he  removed  to1 
Lausanne,  where  the  lords  of  Berne  granted  him  their 
protection."  He  adds  the  followiog  remarks  : — "  His 
situation  in  banishment  must  have  been  extremely  pain- 
ful, the  fear  of  detection,  the  loss  of  all  society  with 
those  he  loved,  and  compelled  to  reside  in  a  foreign  land 
upon  a  scanty  income,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
called  all  this  upon  himself,  and,  we  must  hope,  sincere 
sorrow  for  the  dreadful  crime  which  brought  all  this 
upon  him.  He  and  some  others  implicated  with  him 
lived  as  if  they  wished  to  be  forgotten  even  upon  earth, 
and  were  spectators,  as  it  were,  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
land  of  the  living.    A  more  melancholy  situation  cannot 
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I  be  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man."    This,  however, 
admits  of  some  qualification.    It  is,  indeed,  probable 
(that  Cawley  never  saw  his  wife  and  children  again  ;  but 
he  and  his  friends  met  with  a  very  honourable  reception 
!  abroad,30  and  they  appear  to  have  resided  together  during 
j  the  few  closing  years  of  his  life,  amongst  those  of  similar 
S  opinions,  and  amidst  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
!  in  Europe.    He  died  in  1666,  and  was  buried  in  the  fine 
(old  church  of  St.  Martin,  at  Yevey,  in  the  Canton  de 
\  Yaud,  in  which  Love  and  Ludlow,  who  long  survived 
j  him,  were  also  interred.    This  is  evident  from  an  ac- 
count in  <c  Notes  and  Queries,"  which  is  here  quoted  in 
\  extenso  : — "  In  July,  1876,  a  stranger  visited  Yevey,  and 
j  said  that  it  was  traditionally  reported  in  his  f aniily  that 
one  of  his  ancestry  (a  regicide)  was  buried  in  the  above 
!  church  of  St.  Martin,  but  it  was  either  Love  or  Gawley. 
j  However,  he  only  enquired  after  one.     The  church 
j  authorities  obligingly  permitted  a  search,  and  after  a 
j  minute  examination,  under  the  boarded  floor  of  a  dark 
niche  a  lettered  stone  was  discovered  intruding.  Of 
I  this  slab  nothing  could  be  made  out  except  Ta  and  Ar, 
I  the  evident  commencement  of  two  lines.    A  removal  of 
the  pews  and  the  flooring,  however,  not  only  brought  to 
light  the  above  protruding  stone3  but  led  to  the  discovery 
of  another  monument.    In  fact  it  was  placed  beyond 
doubt  that  St.  Martin's  Church  was  the  burial-place  not 
only  of  Broughton  and  Ludlow,31  but  also  of  Love  and 
Cawley.     The  Rev.  W.  F.  Prior,  the  much-esteemed 

30  It  is  mentioned  that  "  the  Council  of  Berne  received  Ludlow,  Love,  and 
Broughton  with  honour  ;  the  Treasurer  and  some  of  the  Council  dined  with  them, 
accompanied  them  to  church,  and  made  them  a  present  of  wine." 

31  "Notes  and  Queries,"  Vol.  VI.,  p.  13.  At  p.  75  of  the  same  vol.  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Dilke  has  a  note  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  observes  :  "  Although  there  were  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  a  small  community  of  regicides  resided  at  Vevey,  no 
record  of  the  fact,  nor  monuments,  except  that  to  Ludlow,  could  be  found  there  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  this  century  that  the  graves  of  Nicholas  Love  and  William 
Cawley  have  been  added  to  the  number.  .  .  .  There  has  always  existed  a  tradition 
at  Chichester,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  where  Cawley  held  lands,  that  his  body 
had  been  removed  and  brought  to  the  City  of  his  birth."  Mr  Dilke  then  adverts 
to  the  examination  of  the  vault  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
adds,  "  it  is  fair  to  suppose  the  tradition  is  correct,  and  that  his  remains  now  lie 
in  the  place  described."  The  Bev  W.  F.  Prior,  who  is  still  at  Vevey,  informs 
me  that  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  the  name  on  the  gravestone  was  spelt 
"  Gawler,"  probably  from  bad  carving,  and  that  on  one  of  the  stones  was  the 
figure  of  a  small  ship. 
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British  Chaplain  at  Ycvej,  was  immediately  on  the  spot. 
He  was  too  good  an  archaeologist  to  pass  over  so  im- 
portant and  interesting  a  discovery,  and  it  is  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  verbatim  et  literatim  transcript  of  the 
following  inscription  : — 

Hie  jacet 
Tabernaculum  terrestre 
Gulielmi  Cawley 
Armigeri  Anglicani 
Nup.  de  Cicestria 
In  Comitatu 
Sussexia3 
Qui  postquam  setate 
Sua  inservivit 
Dei  co-nsilio 
Obdorniivit 
6°  Jan  1666 
^Etatis  sua3  63. 

Eeverting  now  to  the  question  whether  Cawley's 
remains  were  subsequently  removed  to  England,  and 
that  those  seen  lying  in  the  Almshouse  he  founded,  were 
his.  As  no  inscription  appeared  on  the  coffin,  this  can- 
not be  answered  with  positive  certainty.32  The  follow- 
ing circumstances,  however,  give  it  a  high  degree  of 
probability.  He  doubtless  caused  the  vault  to  be  made 
there  for  his  family,  and  with  a  view  to  his  own  recep- 
tion in  it ;  and  his  son,  who  became  reconciled  to  the 
Government  at  the  Restoration,  had  both  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  for  removing  his  father's  body 
thither,  so  that  any  objection  on  this  score  is  not  tenable. 
Local  traditions,  too,  are  usually  founded  on  facts,  and 
have  more  truth  in  them  than  they  are  often  given 
credit  for. 

A  brief  account  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Cawley's 
Almshouse  may  be  here  subjoined.  When  he  was  at- 
tainted his  estates  were  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York, 

32  In  the  instance  of  Dr.  Harvey,  the  eminent  physician  and  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  a  contemporary  of  Cawley,  whose  remains  were  removed 
from  a  vault  to  a  tomb  at  Hempstead,  on  St.  Luke's  Day,  1883,  after  an  interment 
of  226  years,  the  inscription  of  his  name  was  apparent  on  the  shell.  He  also  had 
been  "  lapt  in  lead,''  the  case  being  of  like  form  with  that  in  the  vault  at  Chiches- 
ter, while  the  upper  portion  presented  "  the  rude  semblance  of  a  head  and  face, 
■yvith  traceries  of  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes." 
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j  afterwards  James  II.,  who  also,  after  various  vicissi- 
i  tudes,  died  in  exile.  Cawley  left  a  son,  William,  who 
in  1660  "  petitioned  for  himself  and  wife  to  have  the 
estate  of  his  father  restored  to  him,  on  the  grounds  that 
most  of  it  had  been  settled  on  him  at  his  marriage,  and 
that  his  wife's  father  had  been  sequestered  for  his  loyalty 
and  himself  threatened  with  disinheritance  because  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  prayers  he  had  attempted  to  dis- 
suade his  father  from  entering  the  damnable  plot — the 
King's  trial." 

In  1663  the  estate  was  sold  to  Lord  William  Brounker 
for  £2,100.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Alms- 
house was  acquired  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Chichester.  In  1683  we  find  them  still  seized  of  it  in 
fee,  and  in  1753  it  was  settled  by  them  on  the  Chichester 

!  Incorporation  "  for  the  habitation  and  employment  of 

|  the  poor  of  the  city."33 

!     33  The  following  extract  from  an  Act  Anno  vicesimo  sexto  Oeorgii  II.,  for  the 
jj  better  relief  and  employment  of  the  Poor,  &c,  within  the  city  of  Chichester,  gives 
full  particulars  of  the  ultimate  settlement  of  Cawley's  Almshouse : — 

"  Whereas  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  King,  heretofore  Lord  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Peter  Gunning,  heretofore  likewise  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  same,  did  each  of  them  pay  unto  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  the 
City  of  Chichester  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  by  them  employed  in 
|l  providing  a  Workhouse  or  Manufactory  to  set  the  poor  of  the  said  City  to  work,  or 
I  in  case  that  could  not  be  made  practicable,  to  be  employed  in  some  other  like 
charitable  use  for  the  poor,  as  the  said  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen  should 
direct  and  appoint ;   and  as  a  further  addition  to  it,  the  said  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
I;  and  Citizens,  by  Indenture  dated  on  or  about  the  Twenty-first  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one,  did  settle  and  convey  the  House  with- 
j;  out  the  North  Gate  of  the  said  City,  called  Cawley's  Almshouse  (of  which  the  said 
i  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  were  then  seized  in  fee),  to  be  for  ever  thereafter 
used  as  a  Workhouse  for  the  poor,  and  by  the  said  Indenture  did  also  further 
convey  two  fields  adjoining  to  the  road  leading  from  Dell-Hole  to  the  Broyle,  near 
the  said  City,  through  which  the  City  Conduit-pipe  runs,  to  Trustees  therein 
named,  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs,  upon  condition,  that  they  should  levy  a 
I  fine  before  the  next  Easter  Term  then  to  come,  which  fine  should  enure  to  the 
J1  use  of  the  said  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  the  said  City,  and  their  suc- 
}  cessors  for  ever,  upon  special  trust  and  confidence,  that  they  the  said  Mayor, 
!'  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  should  apply  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  Fields  to- 
wards  repairing  and  maintaining  the  said  House  called  Cawley's  Almshouse  ; 
!  and  if  there  should  be  any  surplus  thereof,  to  apply  the  same  towards  establishing 
j  a  Manufactory  to  set  the  poor  at  work  ;  and  in  case  that  could  not  be  made  prac- 
!  ticable,  then  to  be  employed  to  some  other  such-like  charitable  use  for  the  poor,  as 
the  said  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen  should  direct  or  appoint. 

"And  whereas  the  said  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  the  said  City  are 
|  desirous  that  the  said  House,  called  Cawley's  Almshouse,  shall  be  used  as  a 
;  Workhouse  for  the  poor,  within  the  district  hereby  united,  and  also  that  the  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  of  the  two  Fields,  or  the  monies  arising  by  mortgage  or  sale 
thereof  may  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
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"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  good  deed  of  Oawley  in  i 
founding  the  Almshouse  has  continued  to  be  of  benefit 
to  Chichester  to  the  present  day. 

authority  aforesaid,  That  the  House  without  the  North  Gate  of  the  said  City  of 
Chichester,  called  Cawley's  Almshouse,  with  all  and  singular  the  Appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  be  and  are,  and  shall  be  by  this  Act  from  and  after  the 
Twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three,  settled  and 
vested  in  the  corporation  of  guardians  hereby  constituted,  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
Said  House,  called  Cawley's  Almshouse,  with  all  and  singular  the  Appurtenances  ■ 
thereunto  belonging  unto  the  said  corporation  of  guardians  and  their  successors 
for  ever,  to  be  by  them  used  and  employed  as  a  Workhouse  or  Manufactory,  for  I 
the  habitation  and  employment  of  the  poor  of  the  said  City." 


SUSSEX  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITS 
HUMBLER  ASPECTS. 


By  J.  LEWIS  ANDRE,  Esq. 


The  interesting  features  of  the  nobler  examples  of 
domestic  architecture  in  Sussex  have  been  somewhat 
exhaustively  described  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  the 
"  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,"  the  works  of  the 
county  historians,  and  other  writings ;  but  there  are  many 
secular  buildings  which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  individual  description,  but,  taken  collectively, 
possess  points  of  interest  of  a  high  order.  The  present 
paper  is  intended  to  supply  a  few  notes  on  the  humbler 
phases  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  our  ancestors  in 
this  county.  There  is  one  feature  which  appears  to 
the  writer  to  give  a  special  value  to  the  remains  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  it  is  this, 
that  whilst  the  art  seen  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility 
is  much  of  it  of  foreign  origin  and  execution,  that  exhibited 
in  old  farm  and  town  houses  must  have  been  of  purely 
English  conception,  and  worked  out  by  English  hands. 

Building  construction  in  most  wood-covered  lands 
appears  to  have  followed  the  same  course.  At  first, 
when  timber  is  plentiful,  the  erections  are  more  or  less 
entirely  formed  of  it;  when  it  becomes  scarcer,  stone 
and  brick  supply  its  place.  This  holds  good  in  the 
forest  districts  of  England  in  early  times,  and  may  be 
seen  in  operation  in  Canada  at  the  present  day.  Thus, 
in  London  and  other  cities  in  Ontario,  where  the  land 
has  been  extensively  cleared,  brick  houses  are  gradually 
taking  the  places  of  wooden-framed  ones,  whilst  at 
Quebec,  round  which  timber  still  abounds,  the  dwellings 
continue  to  be  built  with  walls  of  solid  planks  laid  one 
over  another. 
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Those  who  are  only  accustomed  to  associate  Komani 
architecture  with  ideas  of  magnificence  will  be  surprised? 
to  find  it  stated  that  "  Even  in  the  wealthier  .Roman; 
villas  only  the  substructures  seem  to  have  been  of  stone  i 
or  brick;5'  but  this  is  the  assertion  (doubtless  well- 
founded)  made  by  Mr.  Green  in  his  "  Making  of  England," 
p.  184.    Probably  from  this  era  little  but  timber  was? 
used  in  the  construction  of  secondary  domestic  buildings 
for  many  centuries.  As  the  scarcity  of  wood  increased,  I 
the  local  sandstone,  flint,  and  chalk,  as  well  as  brick, 
took  its  place,  and  thus  timber-framed  structures  have  I 
become  more  and  more  uncommon. 

The  construction  of  "  half-timber  houses  "  is  often  of 
the  simplest  character.  The  foundations  and  cellar  walls 
were  of  rough  masonry,  on  which  was  laid  a  sill  of  wood 
connecting  the  end  standards  or  uprights,  these  latter 
carrying  the  tie  beams  and  wall  plates  of  the  roof.  Some- 
times the  walls  were  carried  up  flush ;  at  others  the 
chamber  floor  projected,  and  was  called  a  "  jutty."1  The 
spaces  between  the  storey  posts  were  formed  of  wattles 
or  laths  covered  with  well-compounded  clay  or  loam 
mixed  with  chopped  straw.  This,  in  the  eastern  counties, 
was  often  worked  into  patterns  on  the  surface,  and  called 
parget  work,  but  the  custom  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  in  Sussex.  At  other  times  the  panels  formed 
by  the  construction  were  filled  in  with  brick  laid  flat,  or 
"  tumbled  in  "  after  a  kind  of  herring-bone  fashion.2 

To  carry  the  projecting  storey  when  it  went  entirely 
round  the  building  the  angle  posts  were  cut  to  a  curve 
and  more  or  less  moulded  and  decorated.  There  is  a 
good  example  at  Petworth,  but  the  English  specimens 
are  generally  much  plainer  than  those  to  be  met  with  on 

1  Thus  Banquo  says  : — 

"  No  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed." 

Macbeth,  Act  I.,  Sc.  8. 

2  At  Midhurst  is  a  half-timbered  house,  the  upright  posts  being  seven  inches 
wide,  between  which  is  a  nine-inch  tumbling-in  of  brick  ;  thus  nearly  half  the  con- 
struction is  of  wood.  A  good  example  of  this  herring-bone  brickwork  is  shown  at 
Mr.  Daintrey's  house  at  Petworth,  engraved  in  "  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  20. 
Another  is  at  Lindfield,  near  the  church.  Occasionally  the  lower  storey  was  of 
masonry,  the  upper  half-timbered. 
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lithe  Continent,  a  remark  which  is  applicable  to  timber- 
'  framing  generally.  Pugin's  "  Details  of  Antient  Timber 
'jHouses"  furnishes  proof  of  this. 

The  shrinking  of  the  wooden  framework  of  numerous 
old  houses  has  caused  them  to  be  covered  with  hung- 
\  tiling  to  ensure  their  being  weather-tight.  Many  have 
[tbeen  so  treated  within  the  last  few  years,  but  others 
[[[have  been  weather-tiled  from  the  date  of  their  erection. 
I  Gables  especially  often  have  it,  but  this  application  of 
(tile  work  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  humbler 
|  class  of  dwellings,  and  not,  as  is  frequently  the  modern 
[practice,  displayed  on  mansions  in  both  town  and 
-country  and  occasionally  on  the  seats  of  the  nobility. 

The  use  of  wood  for  smelting  iron  was,  no  doubt,  the 
I  chief  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  Sussex  forests,  and 
the  glass  works  also  contributed  to  the  same  result.3 
Probably  the  use  of  brick  was  at  first  confined  to  the 
I  chimneys  of  a  house,  the  rest  of  the  structure  being  of 
;  |  wood,  as  seen  in  many  examples.    The  ancient  bricks 
were  both  thinner  and  longer  than  the  modern  ones,  and 
[  laid  in  a  manner  differing  from  that  now  usually  in 
I  vogue.    Formerly  a  horizontal  course  of  bricks  was  laid, 
|  with  their  ends  outwards  ;  over  this  a  layer  of  them  with 
I  the  sides  exposed,  and  so  on  to  the  height  required.  Now 
each  course  or  bed  is  composed  alternately  of  long  and 
I  short  faces.    The  old  fashion  is  said  to  be  the  strongest, 
"  and  has  been  reintroduced  by  many  modern  architects, 
and  bricks  of  the  old  size  were  made  especially  for  the 
new  Law  Courts.    Under  the  head  of  chimneys  will  be 
noticed  some  fine  examples  of  ornamental  work  in  this 
material,  and  in  the  richer  houses  moulded  brick,  or  terra- 
cotta, was  extensively  employed,  and  worked  into  the 
badges  of  the  owners,  or  foliage  and  other  patterns.4 

3  An  Act  was  passed,  but  did  not  receive  the  royal  assent,  as  early  as  1584, 
J  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  cutting  down  of  timber  for  the  purposes  of  glass- 
j  making,  within  four  miles  of  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  Pevensey,  or  the  foot  of  the 
I  hills  called  the  Downs  of  Sussex.    (See  "  Antiquary,"  Vol.  X.,  p.  25.) 

4  Laughton  Place  has  its  brickwork  fnlly  described  by  Mr.  Blaauw  in  "  Suss, 
i  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  64.    One  panel  has  the  inscription — 

"  L'  AN  DE   GRACE  1534  PUT  CESTE  MAYSON  FAICTE." 

|  This  is  a  late  date  for  a  French  inscription  on  an  English  building.     Its  employ- 
ment in  epitaphs  had  ceased  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  previously. 
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Many  small  houses  built  of  the  local  sandstone  remain, 
with  the  doorways  and  window-frames  formed  in  the 
same  material.  There  are  good  ones  at  Tillington  and 
at  Ooates,  the  latter  having  the  quoins,  string  courses,  j 
and  window  labels  of  brick.  Chalk  was  also  used  as  & 
building  material  from  early  times  in  Sussex,  and  there 
is  a  contract  in  existence  for  the  erection  of  a  hall  at 
Hamsey  dated  1320  (14th  Ed.  II.) ;  this  binds  John 
Rengwyne,  of  Wogham,  to  make  four  walls  of  stone  and 
chalk  for  the  above.  The  old  house  called  Nineveh, 
Arundel,  was  of  chalk  faced  with  flint.  "  All  the  ex-  j 
isting  remains  of  Lewes  Priory  are  of  chalk.  Parham 
House  is  built  of  the  same  material,  and  faced  only 
with  stone."    ("  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  XX.,  p.  187.) 

The  healing,  or  roof   covering,    deserves  especial 
notice,  from  the  extensive  employment   of  the  local 
stone  slabs  called  "  Horsham  slates."    Besides  these,! 
oak  shingles  and  tiles  were  common,  but  the  former 
seem  to  have  been  in  disrepute  from  an  early  date,  and 
are  now  only  used  in  England  for  the  timber  spires  of 
churches ;    in  Canada  they  form  the  commonest  roof 
covering,  each  shingle  being  two  feet  long  by  six  inches 
wide,  fixed  by  a  single  pin,  and  rendered  incombustible 
by  dipping  in  a  chemical  preparation.5    The  beautiful 
grey  tint  of  the  stone  roofing  makes  an  artist  regret 
that  its  use  should  have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned 
from  the  great  weight  of  the  material.     The  slabs  were  \ 
laid  in  graduated  courses,  diminishing  in  size  from  the 
eaves  to  the  top,  or  ridge,  as  was  customary  with  early  ! 
slating,  a  good  specimen  of  which  exists  at  Chelsea  j 
Hospital.6 

Numerous  old  roofs  have  had  their  barge-boards  jij 
removed  from  having  become  decayed,  and  considering  |U 
the  delicacy  of  some  of  the  traceried  work,  it  is  wonder-  b 

I  V: 

5  The  Great  Hall  at  Battle  Abbev  was  originally  covered  with  shingles. — "  Suss,  j,  J 
Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  266. 

Letters  patent  of  Edward  II.,  a.d.  1314,   directed  that  certain  houses  and  j 
castles  should  have  their  roofs  of  shingles  replaced  by  slates,  stone,  or  earthen 
tiles. — Domestic  Architecture  of  England,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  8. 

6  At  Hastings,  in  1618,  thatched  roofs  were  prohibited  in  the  town,  and  all  houses 
ordered  to  be  "  ceiled  with  tile,  stone,  or  slatt." — "  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  XIV., 
p.  106. 
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f ill  that  they  have  lasted  so  long ;    it  is,  perhaps,  un- 

!  necessary  to  say  that  the  oldest  were  simply  stout 
boards  cusped,  or  foliated,  at  the  edges  ;  in  the  later 
Gothic  style  they  were  ornamented  with  tracery  more  or 
less  intricate,  and  occasionally  of  lace-like  fragility.  In 
the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods  the  style  of 
decoration  changed,  and  the  barge-boards  were  covered 
with  sunk  scroll  arabesque  work,  or  cut  to  a  fanciful 
outline ;  others,  however,  had  the  edges  continuously 

!  moulded,  and  the  classic  dental  applied  within.  The 

|  hip  knobs  were  generally  mere  pendants,  and  did  not 
rise  above  the  ridges  as  frnials.7 

;  When  the  gables  were  cut  back  (or  hipped)  or 
cropped,  the  apices  were  not  terminated  by  a  wooden 
finial,  as  in  modern  work,  but  the  hip  rafters  were 

1  tenoned  into  the  nearest  common  or  spanning  ones,  at 
a  little  below  the  point  where  they  met  at  the  ridge,  so 

l  as  to  be  constructionally  stronger.  Internally,  the 
rafters  were  occasionally  carried  by  collars  and  leon 
ties,  with  curved  braces — the  whole  similar  to  church 

J  roofs  in  their  composition  ;  such  a  roofing  may  be  seen 
at  Broomhall,  Warnham.  A  picturesque  effect  is  pro- 
duced when  a  hipped  roof  is  carried  down  as  a  lean-to 

I  over  a  one-storied  projection. 

Frequently  in  country  houses  the  chimneys  formed 
projections  at  either  end,  and  the  shafts  of  brick  stood 
quite  apart  from  the  walls,  the  lower  portions,  often  of 
masonry,  forming  a  chimney-corner,  lighted  by  one  or 

!  more  small  windows,  and  diminishing  in  size  by  means 
of  weatherings  to  the  stacks ;  these  slopes  are  frequently 
finished  on  the  outer  edge  by  a  series  of  brick  stepped 
gables,    of   which    there    are    excellent   examples  at 

i  Ewhurst,  Thakeham,  and  other  places — they  are,  indeed, 
so  common  that  they  have  been  termed  "  Sussex  chim- 
neys."8 There  is  a  beautiful  specimen  at  Moor  Farm, 
Petworth,  with  two  lofty  shafts,  having  angle  pilasters  of 

7  There  is  an  extremely  pretty  combination  of  barge  boards  and  hip  knob  at  a 
small  house  at  Seal,  Kent ;  the  whole  forming  an  elegant  Jacobean  niche. 

8  The  most  pleasing  form  of  chimney- shaft  is  when  consisting  of  three  parts  : 
1,  the  base ;  2,  the  shaft ;  3,  the  cap.  An  excellent  basemould  is  at  East  Maskell's, 
Lindfield. 
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an  elegant  design.  Often  the  chimneys  rise  in  a  mass  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  and  are  carried  up  to  a  con-  f 
siderable  height  above  the  roof  ;  there  are  good  ones  at 
East  Street,  Horsham.  Commonly  the  heads  ended  in  a 
series  of  slightly  projecting  courses  of  an  endless  variety 
of  design,  the  whole  terminated  by  a  cylindrical  cap  of 
brick  plastered,  and  forming  a  substitute  for  a  chimney- 
pot. Sometimes  the  shaft  was  worked  in  panels,  as  at 
Standing  Farm,  Horsham.  A  fine  twisted  and  moulded 
one  was  destroyed  a  few  years  back  at  the  same  town ; 
its  loss  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as,  compared  with 
the  eastern  counties,  they  are  rare  in  Sussex.  Pretty 
octagonal  stone  ones  exist  at  Bodiam  Castle,  where  the 
fireplaces  are  backed  inside  with  tiles  laid  herring-bone 
fashion,  as  may  be  seen  also  at  Slaugham  Place. 

Considering  that  a  porch  is  now  an  almost  universal 
addition  to  a  country  house,  examples  of  any  age  are 
comparatively  rare ;  two  storied  ones  exist  at  Tilling  - 
ton  and  East  Maskells,  also  at  Stopham  Manor  House, 
but  often  a  simple  lean-to  hood  supplied  their  place. 
The  doorways  in  half-timbered  work  made  parts  of  the 
construction,  the  posts  helping  to  carry  the  chamber 
storey.  They  are  in  general  simply  moulded  oblong 
openings ;  good  ones  exist  at  Dedisham,  Slinfold,  and 
Fittleworth,  others  of  stone,  with  plainly  chamfered  j 
arched  heads,  are  at  Tillingtou  and  Coates. 

Doors  both  external  and  internal  were  generally  what  h 
are  known  as  ledged  ones,  that  is,  composed  of  three  or  f 
four  horizontal  pieces,  covered  with  boards  (instead  of  1 
being  framed  in  panels  as  in  modern  work).     These  \ 
claddings,  as  they  are  termed,  were  often  of  two  thick-  I 
nesses,  thus  giving  scope  for  mouldings  on  the  stouter  j 
ones ;  at  other  times  the  covering  was  of  one  thickness, 
the  joints  of  the  boards  being  concealed  by  fillets  fixed  j 
on  with  large  ornamental  headed  screws  or  nails. 

The  heights  of  old  rooms  being  generally  much  less 
than  those  of  the  present  day,  the  window-ways  were  i 
much  wider  in  proportion  to  their  height  than  now,  the  j 
lights  were  formed  into  groups  of  from  two  to  seven 
openings,  divided  from  each  other  by-  slight  square 
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I  mullions  of  wood,  rebated  for  lead  casements,  the  edges 
being  roll  moulded.    The  effect  of  a  long  row  of  these 

I I  windows  is  often  very  pleasing  and  picturesque ;  occa- 
sionally the  more  modern  wooden  sashes  slide  in 
l!  grooves,  as  do  also  the  shutters.     Many  of  the  lead 

lights  in  each  series  were  fixed,  whilst  those  which 
I  opened  were  protected  by  upright  bars  of  iron,  even  in 
||]  the  chamber  storeys.  When  the  undoubted  improvement 
I  of  hung  sashes  came  into  use,  they  were  at  first  placed 
Jin  solid  frames,  hollowed  out  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the 
I  lines  and  weights  working.  There  is  an  example  of  this 
1  at  West  Grinstead,  in  a  house  built  by  the  Carills  in  the 
1 17th  century.9 

I  The  leaden  lights  in  pantries  and  larders  were  occa- 
I  sionally  cast  in  pretty  pierced  patterns  for  ventilation ; 

there  is  a  good  set  in  a  house  in  North  Street,  Horsham.10 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  the  old  farm  and 
l  town  houses  was  the  oriel  window ;  this  was  often  of 
!|  delicate  design,  projecting  but  a  few  inches  from  the 
I  face  of  the  wall,  and  carried  on  moulded  brackets  or 

trusses ;  good  examples  exist  at  a  house  in  the  Oause- 
I  way,  Horsham  ;  at  Fittleworth,  and  Hardham. 

Shutters  were  generally  ledged  like  doors,  and  hung 

9  In  the  last  century,  as  late  as  1773,  casements  seem  to  have  been  the  nsual 
window  fittings.     Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Tour  in  the  Hebrides,"  says  :  "  The  art  of 

I  joining  squares  of  glass  with  lead  is  little  used  in  Scotland.     The  frames  of  their 
ji  windows  are  all  of  wood ;  they  are  more  frugal  of  their  glass  than  the  English, 
j  and  will,  in  houses  not  otherwise  mean,  compose  a  square  of  glass  of  two  pieces, 
j  not  joining  like  cracked  glass,  but  with  one  edge  laid  perhaps  half  an  inch  over 
the  other.    Their  windows  do  not  move  upon  hinges,  but  are  pushed  up  and  down 
in  grooves,  yet  they  are  seldom  accommodated  with  weights  and  pullies.  He 
that  would  have  the  window  open  must  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unless,  what  may 
be  found  among  good  contrivers,  there  be  a  nail  which  he  may  stick  into  a  hole  to 
i  keep  it  from  falling."— "  Johnsons  Works,"  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  231,  ed.  1792. 
i      In  Canada  the  absence  of  hung  sashes  is  common,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  hole  and 
;  nail  contrivance  of  frequent  occurrence.    The  want  of  lines  and  weights  may 
have  led  to  the  French  term,  for  our  hung  sashes,  of  "  Guillotine  windows." 

10  Formerly,  lead  was  used  in  many  ornamental  ways— rain-water  heads  were 
t  formed  of  it,  with  the  date  of  the  erection  or  initials  of  the  builder ;  the  Manor 
j  House,  Horsham,  has  a  good  18th  century  one.  Statues  were  composed  of  this 
\  metal,  one  of  which  at   Bungay,  Suffolk,  represented   Astrea,    and  weighed 

1  eighteen  hundredweights.  At  Carshalton,  Surrey,  some  fine  gates  have  on  the 
(  side  piers  statues  of  Diana,  and  Acteon  and  his  dogs ;  and  at  Petersham  House, 
in  the  same  county,  a  series  of  heads  in  oval  recesses  gives  a  pleasing  appearance 
to  an  otherwise  uninteresting  facade.  Chichester  has  a  remarkable  shop  front  at 
'  a  plumber's,  having  a  leaden  panel  about  eight  feet  long,  dated  1728,  and 
;  bearing  figures  of  double-tailed  mermaids,  and  soldering  irons,  &c,  in  saltire, 
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at  the  jambs  (or  sides)  of  the  openings.  External  stair- 
cases have  become  rare,  but  may  still  be  met  with  occa- 
sionally, one  is  at  Friday  Street,  Rusper,  another  near 
"  The  King's  Farm,"  Koffey. 

Having  noticed  the  various  external  features  common 
to  country  and  village  dwellings,  a  few  words  may  be 
written  on  the  special  characteristics  of  farm-houses. 
In  most  cases  they  were  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  roads  in  front  of  them,  say  about  eighty  or  one 
hundred  feet  back,  the  spaces  so  formed  being  usually 
plots  of  green  sward,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  hedges 
or  walls,  the  tenements  forming  the  fourth ;  frequently 
these  enclosures  were  sub-divided  by  cross  fences  at 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  houses,  and  appropriated  as 
flower  gardens,  in  which  may  still  be  found  many  old 
plants  despised  by  modern  florists,  such  as  the  pretty 
pink-blossomed  "  Daphne,"  whose  flowers  appear  before 
the  leaves  in  early  February ;  the  large-leaved  "  Meda- 
lina,"  like  the  Hyacinth  in  its  spikes  of  bloom,  but  un- 
like the  cultivated  plant  sending  up  the  same  vigorous 
heads  of  flowers  year  after  year.  Here  also  flourish  the 
"  Michaelmas  Silver  "  and  the  "  Coton  Aster,"  recalling 
to  mind  the  banks  and  hill-sides  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ontario,  where  they  grow  in  wild  luxuriance,  and  from 
whence,  mayhap,  they  were  transplanted  by  the  17th 
century  voyagers  to  adorn  their  English  homes. 

In  the  centre  of  the  front  walls  were  paled  gates, 
flanked  on  one  side  at  least  by  a  holly  or  yew  tree ;  the 
latter  often  cut  into  fantastic  shapes,  such  as  hens  and 
coops,  or  divers  birds,  vases,  or  pyramids,  or  perchance 
formed  into  entrance  arches  ;  occasionally  there  was  a 
tall  poplar,  which  placed  here  must  have  been  intended 
as  a  beacon  to  direct  the  homeward  steps  of  the  yeoman 
and  his  labourers  across  the  farm  lands.  By  the  side  of 
each  gate  was  a  bundle  of  twigs,  made  into  a  huge 
broom,  with  a  short  handle,  and  which  served  as  a 
scraper  to  the  boots  and  shoes  of  those  entering  from 
the  proverbially  muddy  roads  and  paths  of  the  county. 
The  footway  from  the  road  to  the  house  was  paved  with 
ripple-marked  sandstone   flags,  and   occasionally  the 
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j  boundary  walls  were  formed  of  large  upright  slabs, 
^clamped  together  with  iron  straps. 

A  moat  often  surrounded  farm-houses;  sometimes  two 

or  more  were  moated  in  a  single  parish,  and  this  was  the 
lease  even  when  the  dwellings  were  of  small  importance.11 
Fish-ponds,  or  stews,  were  also  frequently  attached  to 
[the  farmstead.    The  water  supply  was  often  obtained 

from  wells  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  "  offices," 
]  which  latter  had  generally  a  holly  or  yew  growing  near 
Ijthem,  both  for  purposes  of  concealment,  and  because  it 
jwas  considered  that  these  evergreens  possessed  anti- 
septic properties.12 

The  simplest  form  of  house,  and  a  very  common  one, 
twas  a  parallelogram,  having  a  middle  portion  devoted  to 
f  the  chimney  corner  in  the  centre  of  it,  flanked  on  one 
(side  by  the  entrance  lobby,  on  the  other  by  the  stairs 
[  winding  round  the  chimney,  and  closed  in  at  the  bottom 

by  a  door. 

j  A  very  common  arrangement  of  this  oblong  plan  was 
(to  have  two  slightly  projecting  rooms  at  the  ends,  and 
the  intervening  space  arched  over  in  the  chamber  storey 
with  curved  braces,  carrying  the  wall  plates  of  the  roofs, 
which  then  ran  from  end  to  end,  the  central  parts  being 
lithus  protected  from  the  wet  or  sun  by  a  kind  of  veran- 
dah. Many  small  farm-houses  resemble  the  letter  L  in 
plan,  the  chimneys  being  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
arms.  When  the  quadrangular  form  was  chosen  the 
.  dwelling  was  often  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  Hall," 
though  the  courtyard  may  have  been  of  the  smallest 
dimensions,  as  at  Broomhall,  Warn  ham ;  and  "  The 
Hall,"  Rotherfield.  Occasionally  the  house  was  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  road,  a  position  now  abandoned, 
[but  which  gave  more  privacy  to  the  inmates  than  the 
.jone  in  use  of  making  it  face  the  public  thoroughfare. 
In  many  cases  modern  additions  have  been  placed  in 
Front  of  the  old  work,  entirely  concealing  the  original 
features,  as  at  Stone  Farm,  Warnham. 

[   11  At  Hever  Castle,  Kent,  the  moat  is  said  to  have  been  a  double  one. 
j   12  Perhaps  this  opinion  may,  in  some  cases,  have  led  to  the  presence  of  yews  in 
;.'hurchyarcls ;  they  are  usually  south  of  the  church,  where  burials  were  the  most 
requent. 
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The  farm  buildings  stood  most  frequently  on  the  left 
hand,  as  one  looks  from  the  road,  and  this  quite 
irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  house  as  regards  the 
points  of  the  compass ;  thus,  in  farmsteads  facing  a 
thoroughfare  leading  north  and  south,  the  yards  and 
barns  would  be  north  or  south,  so  as  to  be  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  dwelling.  The  barns  were  often  raised  on 
stone  foundations,  and  with  the  roofs  hipped  or  crop- 
gabled,  the  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for  this  kind  of 
roof  being  very  marked.  Threshing  with  the  flail  is 
still  carried  on  in  many  districts,  not  that  the  farmers 
despise  the  superior  excellency  of  steam  machinery,  but 
because  the  practice  keeps  their  labourers  employed 
during  the  slack  time  of  the  year.  Sometimes  the  farm 
buildings  and  house  formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  the 
fourth  being  a  high  wall,  in  this  resembling  a  favourite 
French  arrangement.  There  is  a  good  old  example  near 
Pulborough. 

In  country  houses  and  farms  of  any  size  the  dove- 
cot was  an  important  feature,  and  formed  a  separate 
erection.  A  good  pigeon  house  remains  at  Berwick, 
and  has  been  engraved  in  "  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  VIL, 
p.  233, 13  and  a  quaint  wooden  one  is  at  Burton  Mill, 
near  Petworth. 

The  farm-house  interior  comprised  the  spacious  stone- 
flagged  kitchen  (often  over  capacious  cellarage),  the  living 
room,  and  the  scullery  and  dairy — the  two  former 
apartments  generally  with  huge  chimney  corners,  whose 
flues  were  often  open  to  the  sky,  or  else  covered  in  by  an 
inner  hood,  as  at  "  The  Noah's  Ark,"  Lurgashall.  In 
these  corners  were  seats  fixed  to  the  end  walls,  or  settles 
with  high  backs ;  cupboards,  or  ovens,  were  sometimes  j 
formed  in  these  recesses,  and  a  place  for  drying  bacon.14 

13  Near  Paxhill,  at  "  Trimmen's,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Wyatt,  there 
is  a  curious  specimen  of  an  old  dove-cot.  It  is  a  square  building,  and  falling  to 
decay,  but  in  the  internal  walls  there  are  no  less  than  seven  hundred  cells  built  of 
brick,  ranged  in  tiers.  But  this  is  nothing  to  one  which  belonged  to  the  Priox'j  of  ! 
Lewes,  which  was  a  cruciform  building  looking  very  much  like  a  church,  and 
having  no  less  than  2,500  cells  for  pigeons."    "  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  XL,  p.  5.  ' 

There  is  a  fine  circular  brick  dove-cote  with  conical  roof  at  Rochford  Hall,  ! 
Essex,  and  an  interesting  one  of  the  same  shape  at  Hurley  Priory,  Berks.  ; 

14  These  ovens  were  often  formed  in  tile  work,  built  over  wooden  cores  or 
frames,  which  were  burnt  away  at  the  finishing  of  the  work  ;  beautifully  formed  ; 
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The  fire  of  wood  burned  on  a  slightly  raised  hearth  of 
I  tiles  or  stone,  behind  which  was  the  fire-back  to  throw 
I  out  the  heat,15  the  fuel  rested  on  cob  or  andirons,  the 
I  former  appearing  to  have  been  the  simple  wrought-iron 
!  supports  for  kitchen  use,  and  provided  with  an  open 
I  rack  at  the  top  of  the  standards  to  hold  the  fire-irons, 
I  they  have  also  hooks  for  the  spits  to  rest  upon ;  the 
j  andirons  were  for  the  living  and  bettermost  rooms,  and 
I  of  solid  cast-iron  in  endless  variety  of  design.16 

Over  the  kitchen  fire-place  were  two  ornamentally-cut 
brackets,  serving  to  hold  the  spits  when  not  in  use.  There 
[are  good  specimens  at. Stone  Farm,  Warnham,  and  at  an 
inn  at  Mockfords,  Henfield. 

Chimney-pieces    were  often    extremely  simple,  the 
oldest  ones  consisting  of  plainly  chamfered  or  moulded 
I  arched  heads;  a  good  medieval  one  is  figured  in  "  Suss, 
j  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  127,  and  is  at' the  Plough  Inn, 
I  Seaford.    These  early  chimney-pieces  had  no  mantle,  or 
I  only  a  plain  wooden  shelf,  over  and  independent  of  the 
|  rest.    There  was,  till  recently,  at  the  Norfolk  Arms, 
!  Boffey,  a  good  Jacobean  example  with  coats  of  arms  in 
j  the  spandrils,  the  design  being  partly  Gothic,  partly 
Classic;  there  are  two  similar  in  character  at  East 
I  Maskells.    Wooden  chimney-pieces,  the  mouldings  of 
:  which  continue  all  round  the  fire-place  opening,  were 
often  of  bold  and  effective  character;  there  is  a  good 
i  sweep  of  mouldings  to  an  early  18th  century  one  at  Roffey 
Place,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Copley  family.  A  chimney- 
piece  having  painted  Scriptural  scenes,  and  of  Elizabethan 
date,  is  said  to  exist  at  Uckfield,  and  a  beautiful  one, 
!  dated  1580,  is  at  Moor  Farm,  Petworth. 

;  circular  ovens  for  confectionary,  so  constructed,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of 
'  Slaugham  Place.  In  some  larger  houses,  the  space  over  the  fire-place  was  devoted 
!j  to  the  formation  of  a  secret  chamber.  At  West  Grinstead  was  one  so  located,  and 
:  entered  by  means  of  the  shelves  in  an  adjoining  cupboard  being  used  as  stairs;  the 
i  cell  ran  behind  the  flues  in  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  the  ceiling,  blackened  by 
.  candle  smoke,  would  indicate  that  the  apartment  had  been  occupied  by  some 
:  refugee. 

j  15  These  fire-backs  were  occasionally  of  great  weight  and  size,  and  vary  from 
\  the  rudest  kind  of  ornamentation  to  that  of  great  beauty  and  delicateness  of 
;  conception  ;  sometimes  they  bear  monumental  inscriptions.  Notices  of  these  slabs 
I  are  given  in  "  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  II.  and  XXIII.,  with  illustrations. 

Andirons,  anciently  spelt  andirne,  hundyryns,  haundyrons,  &c.  They  are  often 
mentioned  in  old  wills. 
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In  many  old  houses  in  town  and  country,  the  stairs  { 
were,  as  before  observed,  carried  up  round  the  back  of 
the  chimney-corner,  or  between  two  partitions ;  the 
earliest  staircases  proper  had  massive  carriages  to  which 
solid  triangular  steps  were  affixed.17    When  this  feature 
became  of  more  importance,  it  was  constructed  in  the 
modern  manner,  but  the  flights  were  composed  of  a 
fewer  number  of  steps,  and  had  more  numerous  landings 
than  at   present,  and  from  which  the   upper  flights 
branched  off  in  many  cases  at  right  angles  ;  the  treads 
were  often  narrow,  there  being  frequently  a  dangerous 
combination  of  winders  ;   a  low  gate  was  occasionally  : 
placed  across  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  to  prevent  j 
dogs  from  ascending,  as  at  Amberley  Castle ;  in  other 
cases  there  was  a  trap-door  closing  up  the  headway  and 
hinged  to  the  chamber  floor,  where  it  was  secured  by 
bolts,  so  that  no  burglar  could  gain  the  upper  storey ; 
examples  of  this  are  at  East  Maskells,  Lindfield ;  and  | 
Broadhurst,  Horsted  Keynes ;  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

When  the  walls  were  plastered  inside,  the  coat  was 
much  thinner  than  at  present,  and  so  mixed  with  hair,  I 
that  it  is  more  like  a  layer  of  felting.    At  Cowdray  i 
House  the  plaster  work  is  only  J-inch  in  thickness.18 

Much  old  panelling  exists  in  farm  and  town  houses,  !  j 
often  hidden  under  the  wretchedest  lath  and  plaster  j  1 
work,  and  papering ;  the  oldest  panels  are  oblong  in  i j 
shape,  and  have  the  linen-fold  or  a  peculiar  waved  |J 
pattern,  hardly  to  be  described.  There  is,  or  was  till  ji 
lately,  a  finely  panelled  room  at  Roffey  Place,  the  work  ' 
having  been  taken  from  an  earlier  house  than  the  jl 
present,  the  panels  of  linen-fold  character  set  on  I 
moulded  frames,  the  angles  of  which  were  slightly  j 
rounded.    After  the  Gothic  style  had  died  out,  the  l| 

17  An  example  existed  till  lately  at  Broomhall.     A  farm-house  at  Tower  Hill,  J 
Horsham,  has  a  staircase  of  bolder  design  than  usual  j  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  | 
the  hall,  from  which  it  rises  one  flight,  whence  it  branches  off  right  and  left  to  the  i 
chamber  floor.    A  good  newel,  and  mullion-like  balusters,  remain  in  the  Priory  \l 
buildings  at  Linchmere ;  they  are  of  Elizabethan  date.    The  fine  staircase  formerly  ( 
at  Slaugham  is  engraved  in  "  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  X. 

18  The  plastering  of  partitions  was  anciently  called  "  seeling." 

"  A  partyciou  thereyn  seeled  wl  lyme  and  here." — From  "Abstract  temp.  Henry  j 
VIII." 
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panels  became  square  in  shape,  and  generally  quite 
plain,  enclosed  in  framing,  the  mouldings  of  which  were 
not  at  first  continued  entirely  round  without  a  break, 
but  the  upright  pieces  had  plain  flat  surfaces  at  their 
junctions  with  the  horizontal  ones.  Old  panels  in  both 
wall  panelling  and  furniture,  were  fixed  to  the  framing 
round  them  in  a  different  manner  to  that  employed  at 
present,  as  they  had  the  back  surface  sloped  or 
"  feathered  "  off  at  the  edges  and  sunk  in  grooves  in  the 
frames ;  modern  ones  have  a  square  sinking  all  round 
the  edges,  instead  of  the  feathering.  Where  an  apartment 
was  panelled,  it  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling,  except  a 
line  of  narrow  panels  forming  the  cornice  in  which  were 
arabesques  or  heads,  flowers  or  foliage,  as  may  be  seen 
at  Roffey,  and  Chesworth,  Horsham.  The  cornice  was  in 
some  early  work  wrought  out  of  the  constructional 
framing.  At  a  farm  in  Warnham  is  a  cornice  of  this 
kind,  with  good  roll  and  battlement  mouldings,  though 
the  house  was  always  of  the  humblest  class. 

The  earliest  panel  work  formed  also  part  of  the  con- 
struction. It  afterwards  was  "  applied"  to  the  walls,  and 
as  a  tenant's  fixture  became  an  item  of  bequest  in  wills. 

The  inner  doors  were  yery  similar  to  the  outer  ones  in 
construction.  They  were  set  in  solid  cases,  which  were 
sometimes  elaborately  carved  and  moulded,  as  at  Eother- 
field.  The  hinges  were  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  H, 
with  the  ends  more  or  less  of  an  ornamental  character. 
There  are  two  quaint  "  dumb  porters"  for  keeping  doors 
open  at  the  Lewes  Museum,  formed  of  stone.  In  a 
great  number  of  houses  there  were  no  plaster  ceilings 
to  the  lower  storey,  but  the  rafters  were  exposed,  wrought 
and  chamfered ;  and,  where  the  span  required,  tenoned 
into  girders  of  large  bulk.  The  appearance  of  these 
stop-chamfered  beams  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
white- washed  simplicity  of  a  modern  ceiling,  even  if 
enriched  with  a  plaster  "  centre  ornament."20 

19  Occasionally  a  simple  sunk  ornamentation  may  be  met  with  in  diamonds  or 
other  figures. 

20  The  older  floors  had  the  boards  running  parallel  with  the  joists,  not  at  ris^ht 
angles  to  them  as  now,  but  let  into  square  sunk  grooves,  the  joists  themselves  thus 
forming  part  of  the  floor  of  the  chamber  storey. 
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Much  of  what  has  been  written  above  concerning! 
farm-houses  will  apply  to  those  of  towns.     The  height; 
of  the  rooms  and  the  number  of  storeys  are  occasionally 
greater,  but  the  dwellings  in  general  comprised  only  a  \ 
low,  ground  storey  and  a  chamber  floor  partially  in  the 
roof.     Thus  Horsham,  till  within  the  last  few  years, 
consisted  chiefly  of  such  houses,  covered  with  single 
span  roofs,  continuing  in  an  unbroken  line  the  whole 
length  of  the  streets,  and  healed  with  the  local  Stammer- 
ham  stone.    The  foundations  were  of  rough  masonry,  asp 
also  the  cellar  walls;  the  superstructures  of  half-timber: 
or  brick  nog ;  the  party  walls  often  only  of  lath  and 
plaster.    Nearly    every    town    and    village  contains! 
excellent  examples,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  mention  any 
in  particular.    Lewes  possesses  several  of  the  mansion- 
like residences  of  the  more  opulent  townspeople.  Cause- 
way House,  Horsham,  and  that  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Dawtrey  family  at  Petworth,  are  erections  superior  to 
the  generality.    There  is  also  a  house  at  the  junction  of 
two  streets  at  Midhurst,  which,  although  of  no  great 
antiquity,  has  a  remarkably  picturesque  combination  of 
a  chimney  shaft  and  two  oriel  windows. 

The  wrought  iron  work  of  the  last  century  has  left  us 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  of  forging.  There 
are  two  at  Lindfield  ;  one  the  entrance  gate  to  a  small 
house,  which  has  a  crest  cleverly  worked  in  amongst 
scroll  work  and  foliage ;  the  other,  the  bracket  support- 
ing the  sign  of  "  The  Tiger  "  Inn. 

The  numerous  sales  by  auction  during  the  last  few 
years  have  dispersed  much  of  the  quaint  old  furniture 
which  had,  in  many  cases,  been  in  situ  for  many 
generations,  and  instances  of  farm-houses  containing  it 
perfect  are  becoming  rarer  and  rarer.  At  Dedisham, 
Slinfold,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Tregoz  family, 
there  were  till  recently  all  the  old  fittings  and  furniture 
remaining.  The  most  prominent  article  to  be  seen  in  an 
old  farm-house  was  probably  the  table,  round  which  the 
inmates  were  seated,  the  master  and  mistress  at  top  and 
bottom  on  " joined  stools"  or  chairs,  the  labourers  on 
forms  by  the  sides,  this  custom  being  still  retained  on 
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j  many  small  farms ;  the  table  of  massive  oak  framed 
|  work,  often  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  carried  on  six 
i  legs  connected  all  round  by  the  bottom  rail,  the  top  one 
|  moulded  or  carved  with  incised  work.    The  table  top 
j  was  occasionally  provided  with  a  sliding  board  to  lengthen 
it  when  required,  after  the  manner  of  a  modern  telescope 
s  one ;  the  legs  often  elegantly  turned,  or  of  the  bulbous 
!  vase  shape  of  Elizabethan  date.21    The  table  at  Eother- 
I  field  Hall  is  a  good  example  with  sliding  top.  Forms 
i  and  stools  had  also  ornamentally-turned  legs  and  moulded 
|  frames.    The  chairs  were  generally  armed,  and  occas- 
ionally had  the  sides  panelled  and  the  top  rail  carved. 
They  were  few  in  number,  even  in  the  houses  above  the 
j  humbler  class,  their  places  being  supplied  by  window 
j  seats,  forms,  and  settles,  the  latter  sometimes  having 
!  panelled  backs  and  ornamental  top  rails.    An  important 
j  article  of  furniture  was  the  dresser.     This  was  like  its 
present  namesake  in  most  respects,  but  had  the  ends  or 
j  standards  cut  to  a  pattern,  and  the  space  below  the 
drawers  closed  in  with  cupboard  fronts,  instead  of  having 
1  a  potboard.    These  doors  were  hung  with  polished  brass 
H  hinges,  key  plates,  and  drop  handles,  the  drawers 
i  having  corresponding  fittings,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
|j  being  much  superior  to  the  article  now  in  use. 

Cabinets,  like  chests  of   drawers  on  open  arched 
;  frames,  and  of  Georgian  date  are  common;  and  are 
j  effective  from  the  brazen  fittings  being  usually  prettily 
|:  chased  with  flowers  and  foliage ;  but  the  construction  is 
often  faulty,  showing  "  applied,"  that  is,  stuck  on,  mould- 
ings  and  other  modern  defects  ;  veneer  of  mahogany  on 
oak  is  frequently  met  with.     These  old  cabinets  and 
|  chests  had  often  concealed  recesses  or  drawers,  only  to 
i  be  opened  by  pressing  a  spring  hidden  in  the  construc- 
tion,  escritoires   and   bureaus   being   also  plentifully 
!  supplied  with  these  secret  compartments,  a  small  18th 

j     21  These  bulbous  legs  were  of  poor  construction,  being  made  up  of  several 
pieces,  as  at  Amberley  Castle. 

The  inventory  of  goods  at  Chesworth,  taken  1548,  has — 

"  Tables  xi.  with  trestyll  and  other  portatyvys  and  formes  incident  to  the  same 
furnyshed." 
There  is  no  mention  of  chairs  in  the  above. 
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century  cabinet  in  the  writer's  possession  having  four,  I 
two  being  in  the  partition  board  between  the  drawer  I 
and  the  pigeon-holes. 

Old  wooden  bedsteads  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  com-  j 
pared  with  other  fittings,  but  were  generally  four-posters 
with  closed-in  backs ;  the  valances,  curtains,  and  quilts 
were  often  of  linen  embroidered  with  coloured  thread,  j 
the  patterns  being  of  an  extremely  bold  and  effective 
character.  The  foliage  and  scroll  work  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  early  Norman  illuminated  MSS.22 

Every  house,  farm,  or  otherwise,  appears  to  have  had 
at  least  one  coffer,  or  chest,  usually  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  where  it  formed  a  seat.  An  engraving  in 
Mr.  Wright's  <c  Domestic  Manners  and  Sentiments," 
p.  409,  shows  that  the  same  custom  obtained  in  France 
during  the  middle  ages.23 

These  chests  remain  in  very  great  numbers,  and  of 
every  variety  of  design.  The  front  was  generally  divided 
into  three  or  more  panels,  most  commonly  the  former,  j 
and  furnished  with  a  lock,  occasionally  of  a  complicated 
character,  and  only  to  be  opened  by  those  in  the  secret 
of  its  formation.  In  the  majority  of  chests  there  was  a 
box  at  one  end  with  its  own  lid,  which  when  raised 
supported  that  of  the  coffer  itself ;  in  this  smaller  re- 
ceptacle, money  and  small  articles  were  kept,  the  rest 
being  intended  for  clothes.  Some  chests  were  covered 
with  leather,  of  a  reel  or  bright  brown  colour,  and  fixed 
on  with  ornamentally  headed  white  metal  nails,  disposed 
in  various  elegant  patterns ;  they  were  often  very  care- 
fully constructed,  the  leather  being  fastened  over  an 
inner  covering  of  linen. 

The  use  of  rushes  in  place  of  bedroom  candles  is  still 
retained  in  many  farm  households ;  they  are  prepared 
from  the  Juncus  Conglomerates,  or  common  soft  rush,  | 

22  Bedsteads  were  called  "  Bedsteddles,"  and  servants  in  the  old  times  slept  at  \ 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  as  many  of  the  London  poor  do  now.    In  the  ballad  of  "  The 
Lady's  Fall,"  we  read : — 

She  called  up  her  waiting  mayd 
That  lay  at  her  bedde's  feete. 

23  These  chests  are  often  mentioned  in  old  wills,  as  for  example  in  that  of  John  j 
de  Wodhous,  dated  1345.  He  bequeathed  by  it  to  Alice  Conyers  "  Unatn  cistam  j 
longam  stantem  juxta  lectum  meum." — See  "  Glossary  Goth.  Arch.,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  99, 
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which  grows  in  moist  places,  near  brooks,  or  under 
;  hedges.  They  are  soaked  in  water,  and  then  peeled,  after 
which  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  finally  sold  at  one 
]  shilling  per  pound.     Before  using  they  are  dipped  in 
I  refuse  grease  and  again  dried,  about  six  pounds  of  grease 
being  required  for  one  of  rushes.    A  good  rush  2ft.  6in. 
f  long  will  burn  for  about  an  hour.    Holders  were  made 
j  especially  for  these  rushes,  generally  composed  of  two 
pieces  of  iron  somewhat  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  rush 
being  held  in  the  clip,  the  whole  fixed  on  a  circular 
I  wooden  base ;  these  rush  candle-holders  are  common 
also  in  Ireland.    Besides  the  short  one  described  above 
there  were  standard  ones,  about  4ft.  high,  to  stand  on 
the  floor,  and  occasionally  provided  with  a  rack  to  raise 
ior  lower  the  light;  these  were  made  in  wrought-iron,  or 
of  wood. 

Nearly  every  article  of  furniture  used  by  our  an- 
i  cestors  was  made  more  or  less  ornamental ;  even  trades- 
men's business  desks  and  common  boxes  were  covered 
with  carving,  the  design  being  often  only  slightly  sunk, 
as  in  the  Scandinavian  "  chip  carving."    Our  forefathers 
were  also  fond  of  placing  pious  mottoes  on  articles  of 
;  domestic  use,  such  as  drinking  cups  and  the  like  ;  a 
j  skillet  in  Lewes  Museum  for  example  has  on  it,  "Fere 
God,"  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  "  God's  Providence 
I  House,"  at  Chester,  has  its  fellow  in  Sussex,  as  one  at 
!  Ninfield  bears  the  inscription  : — 

"  God's  providence  is  mine  inheritance.    Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.    Here  we  have  (1659)  no 
I,  abidence." 

j  On  the  walls  of  many  of  the  living  rooms  or 
t "  parlours  "  of  old  farm-houses  may  still  be  found  the 
\  samplers  worked  by  the  daughters  of  the  tenants.  These 
|  are  worth  a  passing  glance  as  they  generally  have  quaint 
;  old  couplets  or  verses  worked  upon  them.  One  at  a 
house  on  the  borders  of  the  county  has  :— 

If  wisdom's  ways  you  wisely  seek, 

These  things  observe  with  care, 
Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak, 

And  how,  and  when,  and  where, 
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The  antiquity  of  the  ideas  expressed  above  must  be 
very  great  as  they  occur  in  a  couplet  in  a  book  of  "  Hours 
of  B.Y.M.,"  published  at  Paris,  1517 ;  and  a  stone  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Gruildford  Friary,  in  1813,  bore  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — 

Si  sapiens  fore  vis,  sex  serva  quee  tibi  mando  : 
Quid  dicas,  et  ubi,  de  quo,  quomodo  quando 

Nunc  lege,  nunc  ora,  nunc  cum  fervore  labora, 
Tunc  erit  bora  brevis,  et  labor  ipse  levis. 

"Brayley  and  Walford's  Surrey,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  192. 

Another  sampler  had  this,  and  was  dated  1780  : — 

Return  the  benefits  you  receive, 
As  far  as  your  ability  gives  leave, 
Nothing  is  so  unmannerly  and  rude 
As  that  vile  habit  of  ingratitude. 

With  which  excellent  advice  and  sentiment  this  paper 
is  brought  to  a  close. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  LEWES. 


By  GEOEGE  T.  CLAEK,  Esq. 


|  Lewes  gives  name  to  a  Sussex  rape,  and  like  the  other 
!  rapes  in  that  Jutish  settled  county,  possesses  a  Castle,  a 
river,  and  a  small  port  upon  the  sea-coast.    The  river, 
known  as  the  Ouse,  rises  near  Balcombe,  in  the  ancient 
forest  of  St.  Leonard,  and  flows  close  east  of  the  town, 
j  six  or  seven  miles  below  which  it  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Newhaven.    It  is  still  navigable  up  to  Lewes,  and  in  the 
centuries  preceding  and  following  the  Conquest,  seems  to 
have  been  the  channel  of  considerable  traffic.    The  Ouse, 
like  the  Arun,  the  Adur,  and  perhaps  the  Anton,  per- 
.  petuates  in  its  name  the  British  occupation  of  the  district. 
Lewes  itself  has  been  claimed  as  a  Celtic  name,  though 
on  very  insufficient  grounds,  but  on  the  adjacent  heights 
I  and  ridges  of  the  chalk  are  a  few  entrenchments,  such  as 
!  Mount  Caburn,  and  more  than  a  few  sepulchral  tumuli, 
I  known  to  have  been  the  work  of  British  tribes.  The 
.  church  of  St.  John  "  sub  Castro  "  stands  within  an  en- 
I  trenchment  which,  from  its  position  on  low  ground,  and 
i  its  outline,  tending  to  the  rectangular,  is  more  likely  to 
1  be  Eoman  than  British.    Lewes,  indeed,  has  been  claimed 
|  as  the  site  of  an  obscure  Eoman  station  named  "  Mutu- 
I  antonis,"  and  Eoman  pottery  and  similar  relics  have  been 
1  dug  up  in  and  about  the  town,  but  the  Eoman  colonists 
1  everywhere  pervaded  Sussex,  and  the  etymology  of  the 
jl  Eoman  station  points  to  the  banks  of  the  Anton  as  its  site, 
j     Lewes,  however,  seems  intended  by  nature  for  a  place 
1  of  strength,  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  number  of 
j  persons  in  safety,  and  yet  not  so  high  nor  so  steeply 
I  scarped  as  to  be  at  all  inconveniently  inaccessible  from  the 
|  lower  and  fertile  lands  about  it.   No  settlers  in  the  county 
could  have  been  blind  to  its  advantages.    Its  main  feature 
I     xxxiv.  I 
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is  a  considerable  natural  ridge  or  long  knoll  of  chalk,  the 
long  axis  of  which,  about  340  yards  in  length,  points 
north-east  and  south-west,  with  a  breadth  of  about  100 
yards.  Towards  the  north  the  ground  rises  very  steeply 
from  the  plain  about  80  feet,  while  the  south  front,  rising 
from  ground  about  30  feet  higher,  has  a  less  abrupt  slope, 
and  so  is  not  unsuitable  for  the  town  which  is  built  upon 
it.  The  greatest  breadth  is  near  the  centre  of  the  ridge, 
where  is  a  spacious  platform,  while  at  each  end  the  ground 
rises  in  a  knoll,  or  natural  mound,  several  feet  higher. 
Whether  the  Britons  took  advantage  of  this  natural 
strength  to  entrench  and  occupy  it  is  unknown,  but  there 
are  certainly  no  traces  of  such  an  occupation.  All  that  is 
now  seen  in  the  way  of  earthwork  is  of  one  date,  and 
may  very  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  Saxon,  that  is  to 
say,  the  work  of  one  of  those  invading  hordes  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
English  nation. 

Nature  had  anticipated  them  in  their  favourite  form  of 
earthwork.  Each  end  of  the  knoll  was,  in  fact,  already 
a  mound.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  pare  and  scarp  its 
sides  and  slopes,  to  isolate  it  from  the  intervening  plat- 
form by  a  ditch,  and  to  pile  up  the  earth  so  removed  upon 
the  central  space.  By  this  means  two  very  respectable 
moated  mounds  were  formed,  each  conical  in  figure,  with 
a  flat  top,  and  with  its  circular  and  circumscribing  ditch. 
Of  the  mounds  so  raised,  partly  therefore  natural  and 
partly  artificial,  that  to  the  south-west  was  about  130 
feet  above  the  northern  plain,  and  that  to  the  north-east 
about  110  feet.  The  next  step  was  to  defend  the  plat- 
form intervening  between  the  two  mounds.  On  the  north 
front  this  was  effected  by  scarping  the  already  steep  slope, 
which  thus  became  almost  inaccessible.  The  southern 
slope,  less  strong  by  nature,  was  protected  by  a  strong 
bank  of  earth  thrown  up  along  its  crest,  below  and  out- 
side of  which  was  a  formidable  ditch,  about  30  yards 
broad,  and  below  and  beyond  it  the  ground  occupied  or 
to  be  occupied  by  the  town.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
moated  mound  with  an  appended  and  protected  court, 
forming  together  theBurh  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle; 
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the  peculiarity  being  that  there  were  two  mounds  with  a 
court  common  to  the  two.    It  is  believed  that  there  is  no 
!  other  so  complete  example  of  twin  mounds,  certainly  none 
on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  of  which  each  has  been  converted 
into  a  Burh.    Of  course  the  cause  of  the  peculiarity  lies 
!  in  the  natural  configuration  of  the  ground.    Those  who 
j  fortified  it  had  no  choice.    They  could  never  have  con- 
!  fined  themselves  to  one  hill  and  so  have  left  the  other  to 
I  be  employed  as  a  ground  of  vantage  against  them.  Only 
a  powerful  tribe  could  have  held  so  extensive  a  work ; 
|  only  a  very  great  Baron  could  have  afforded  to  convert 
it  into  a  Castle. 

The  written  history  of  Lewes  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  foundation  of  a  College  in  its  suburb  of  Mailing,  by 
Ceadwall,  King  of  Wessex.    In  the  time  of  Athelstane 
|  the  town  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  possess  two 
mints,  the  adjacent  ports  being  allowed  but  one.  The 
Lewes  silver  penny  is  a  recognized  coin.    In  the  days  of 
the  Confessor  it  is  computed  to  have  contained  1,900 
inhabitants,  of  whom  127  were  royal  Burgesses,  one  of 
whose  charges  was  to  contribute  towards  the  king's  ships 
I  when  employed  in  guarding  the  seas.    Domesday  makes 
no  mention  of  the  Castle,  any  more  than  of  Tonbridge, 
'  also  a  very  strong  and  early  fortress,  but  when  the  Con- 
,  queror  bestowed  the  Rape  and  Town  of  Lewes  upon 
I  William  of  Warren,  one  of  his  most  powerful  barons, 
|  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  here  found  a  fortress 
jj  very  much  like  that  he  left  behind  him  in  Normandy,  or 
that  which  he  also  acquired  at  Castle  Acre,  in  Norfolk. 
I  No  doubt  also  he  proceeded  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
fortify  the  existing  earthworks,  after  the  fashion  with 
I  masonry,  then  coming  into  general  use.    Here,  as  at 
j  Castle  Acre,  most  of  the  still  remaining  masonry  is  evi- 
I  dently  the  work  of  either  Earl  Warren,  or,  at  the  latest, 
I  of  his  son  and  successor,  and  the  Castle  has  been  so  little 
I  altered,  that  it  is  still  very  possible  to  trace  out  these 
\  earliest  works. 

The  southern  mound,  as  the  larger  and  rather  more 
j  lofty  of  the  two,  was  selected  for  the  keep.  Its 
!  summit,  oval  in  figure,  34  yards  by  27  yards,  already 
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level,  was  crowned  by  a  shell  of  masonry,  including  the 
whole  area,  from  10  to  12  feet  thick,  and  about  24  feet 
high.  In  this  case,  as  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  other 
cases,  the  Norman  builder  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  great  weight  and  breadth  of  the  wall  rendered  a  1 
foundation  unnecessary ;  for  here,  as  in  the  outer  wall  I 
of  Cardiff,  the  basement  seems  merely  to  have  been  laid 
upon  the  ground.  This  method  of  construction  is,  no 
doubt,  faulty,  since  the  favourite  method  of  attack  was 
by  mine,  and  here  the  ground  was  artificial  and  there- 
fore  easy  to  be  penetrated. 

From  the  keep  wall,  at  two  points  about  20  yards 
distant,  and  including  about  a  fifth  of  its  circle,  two 
curtain  walls  branched  off,  one  to  be  carried  along  the 
crest  of  the  northern  slope,  the  other  along  that  of  the 
southern  :  the  one  200  yards,  the  other  240  yards,  until 
they  reached  the  summit  of  the  eastern  mound  or 
Brackmount.  In  what  they  were  terminated  is  not 
known.  A  mass  of  overthrown  masonry  shows  that  the 
curtain  was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  also  was  crowned  with  a  shell  of 
masonry.  Some  defence  of  the  kind  there  must  have 
been.  Of  these  two  walls,  which  thus  included  the 
central  court  of  the  Castle,  only  parts  remain,  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  thick.  On  the  north  face  there  are 
standing  about  40  yards  in  length  of  this  original, 
incorporated  with  a  modern  dwelling  house.  There  is 
also  a  second  fragment  at  the  foot  of  the  keep  mound, 
and  the  line  of  the  wall  is  there  shown  by  a  drop  in  the 
ground  of  about  10  feet,  the  ditch  of  the  keep  within 
and  between  the  two  walls  being  filled  up  to  that  depth.  On 
the  south  front  much  more  of  the  wall  remains,  and  a 
part  has  only  recently  fallen.  This  wall,  covering  the 
weaker  side,  is  rather  thicker  than  the  north  wall,  and  is 
built  against  the  earth  bank  which  forms  a  ramp  behind 
it.  Thus  the  lower  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  wall  is  a 
revetment.  It  is  about  24  feet  high.  Near  its  centre  a 
flight  of  steps  ascends  from  the  ditch  and  leads  to  a 
passage  cut  through  the  earth  bank  into  the  Castle. 
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All  that  is  there  visible  is  modern,  but  it  is  possible 
that  this  represents  a  postern  communicating  with  the 
town. 

The  main  entrance  was  from  the  town,  and  remains 
but  little  altered.  Originally  it  lay  through  a  plain 
rectangular  gatehouse,  projecting  inwards  from  the 
curtain,  as  at  Tickhill,  Porchester,  Pevensey,  and  at 
Arques,  near  Dieppe.  This  gatehouse  was  about  30  feet 
square,  the  walls  being  10  feet  thick,  and  the  passage 
through  it  being,  therefore,  10  feet  broad.  The  south 
wall  is  tolerably  perfect ;  of  the  east  wall  there  remains 
the  lower  ten  to  twelve  feet.  Nearly  all  the  west  wall 
is  gone,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  or  inner  end  with  its 
archway.  The  outer,  or  original  entrance,  is  a  plain  arch 
about  10  feet  high  to  the  springing  and  10  feet  broad. 
In  each  jamb  is  a  bold  rebate  for  doors  opening  inwards. 
There  is  a  second  smaller  rebate  on  the  inner  face,  pro- 
bably for  ornament.  The  arch  is  semicircular  with  ring 
stones  of  ashlar.  The  height  of  the  portal  has  been 
reduced  bv  the  insertion  of  two  courses  of  ring  stones,  of 
which  the  upper  is  cut  to  a  point  at  the  springing,  reduc- 
ing it  to  the  figure  of  a  crescent.  The  inner  ring  is  also 
thinned,  but  not  to  a  point.  This  alteration  seems  of  the 
Norman  period.  As  the  roadway  is  steep,  the  vault  of 
the  archway  also  ascends,  but  has  been  cut  away  to  give 
more  head  room,  it  is  said  in  modern  times.  The  wall 
above  the  archway  is  still  about  35  feet  high,  and  is 
quoined  with  ashlar  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
curtain.  There  was,  therefore,  an  upper  chamber,  as 
at  Tickhill. 

To  this,  the  original  entrance,  has  been  prefixed  a 
barbican.  Two  lateral  walls,  14  feet  apart,  and  six  feet 
thick,  were  projected  from  each  side  of  the  original  gate- 
way 24  feet.  The  eastward  wall  is  in  part  modern. 
These  walls  abutted  upon  a  lofty  and  handsome  gate- 
house about  22  feet  square  at  its  basement,  but  having 
each  of  its  front,  or  outward,  angles  at  the  first  floor 
level,  replaced  by  a  cylindrical  turret  or  bartizan 
corbelled  out,  but  of  very  slight  projection.    In  the 
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centre  is  the  entrance  archway,  having  a  drop  arch  and 
rather  heavy  mouldings  of  a  Decorated  character. 
Within,  at  the  four  angles  of  the  passage,  are  corbels  and 
the  springers  of  moulded  ribs,  broken  away  or  left 
incomplete.  The  outer  archway  was  closed  by  doors 
opening  inwards.  Rather  beyond  the  centre  is  a  half- 
round  portcullis  groove,  and  close  to  the  inner  archway  a 
second  and  bolder  groove,  for  an  inner  and  stronger 
grate.  The  inner  archway  is  also  moulded,  but  with  more 
members,  and  of  a  more  delicate  character  than  those  of 
the  outer  arch,  as  being  less  exposed  to  injury.  The 
gatehouse  has  two  floors  above  the  entrance  passage,  with 
small  windows  of  one  light,  front  and  rear.  These  have 
ogee  heads  and  are  of  Decorated  character.  The  upper 
chambers  are  reached  by  a  well  stair  contained  in  a  round 
turret  applied  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building. 
This  is  entered  from  the  rampart-walk  of  the  side  wall 
of  the  barbican,  but  how  this  rampart  was  reached  does 
not  appear.  The  present  way  is  over  a  plank  bridge 
from  the  adjacent  curtain  between  the  inner  gateway  and 
the  keep. 

The  front  of  the  gatehouse  towards  the  town  is  rather 
striking.  At  its  summit  there  projects  over  the  gate, 
between  the  side  turrets,  a  bold  range  of  machicolations, 
composed  of  six  square  apertures,  or  meurtrieres,  with  a 
smaller  angular  opening  at  each  end.  Above,  on  the  flat 
roof,  these  apertures  are  fenced  off  by  a  low  thin  parapet, 
over  which  the  missiles  intended  for  the  defence  of  the 
gateway  were  to  be  lifted  before  they  could  be  dropped. 
Such  an  internal  wall  is  very  rare  indeed.  This  has  been 
repaired,  but  enough  remains  untouched  to  show  that 
it  was  original.  The  eastern  of  the  flanking  turrets  has 
been  pulled  down,  but  of  that  which  remains,  the  loops  are 
peculiar.  They  are  cruciform,  but  with  a  very  short 
cross  bar.  The  lower  limb  ends  in  a  <fi  bouton " ;  the 
upper  limb  is  simply  roundheaded.  The  two  lateral 
limbs  are  square  ended.  The  drawbridge  is  now  replaced 
by  a  causeway,  but  that  there  was  formerly  a  bridge  is 
shown  by  a  large  stone  sill  below  the  gateway.  The 
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barbican  is  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  John  de  Warren 
(Plantagenet)  the  eighth  Earl,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First. 

Entering  the  Castle  through  the  barbican,  and  the 
Norman  archway  in  the  curtain,  on  the  left  a  passage 
leads  along  the  top  of  the  curtain,  here  at  present  very 
low,  towards  the  keep.  The  curtain  is  about  ten  feet 
thick,  and  traverses  the  keep  ditch,  and  near  its  base  con- 
tains some  slight  herring-bone  work  in  flint.  The  wall  is 
not  above  10  feet  high,  and  probably  was  as  high  again. 
The  rampart  walk  here,  as  at  Tamworth,  leads  across 
the  ditch  to  the  mound  of  the  keep.  It  ended  in  a  small 
square  tower,  which  stood  partly  in  the  ditch  and  partly 
in  the  skirt  of  the  mound,  and  the  way  to  the  keep 
seems  to  have  lain  through  its  upper  part.  A  portion 
only  of  it  remains.  From  this  tower  it  is  probable  that, 
as  at  Lincoln,  Cardiff,  and  Tickhill,  a  steep  flight  of  steps 
led  straight  up  the  mound,  protected  by  the  curtain. 
The  present  zigzag  is  modern.  Unfortunately  the  wall, 
where  the  steps  must  have  ended,  is  so  damaged  that 
little  can  be  made  of  it,  save  that  it  is  in  the  line  of  the 
curtain.  Of  the  wall  of  the  keep  about  half,  that  to  the 
south,  remains.  It  ranges  from  seven  to  ten  feet  thick, 
and  may  be  25  feet  high.  The  foundations  of  the  broken- 
down  part  may  be  traced,  and  on  the  slope  are  large 
fragments  of  the  wall.  There  are  at  present  two  mural 
towers  incorporated  with  the  keep  wall,  one  to  the  south 
and  one  to  the  west.  They  are  half-octagon  in  plan,  30 
feet  broad,  and  of  15  feet  projection.  They  have  no 
internal  projection.  They  are  of  three  floors — a  base- 
ment at  the  court  level,  a  first  floor  at  the  rampart  level 
of  the  curtain,  and  an  upper  floor.  The  basement  has 
five  loops,  two  raking  the  curtain.  In  the  upper  floors 
the  loops  instead  of  being  as  below,  in  the  centre  of  each 
face,  are  pierced  in  the  angles.  The  upper  floor  was  on 
the  level  of  the  rampart  of  the  curtain,  and  at  this  level 
the  wall  is  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  three  feet,  leaving  a 
broad  shelf  to  be  added  to  the  chamber  within.  The 
first  floor  was  probably  reached  by  a  ladder  or  wooden 
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steps  ;  and  at  the  upper  floor  level,  at  the  junction  of  the 
tower  curtain,  there  commences  a  well-staircase  ascend- 
ing to  the  roof.  The  floors  are  all  of  timber.  The 
entrance  to  the  basement  of  each  tower  seems  to  have 
been  by  a  door  from  the  court ;  the  first  floor  was  entered 
from  the  curtain.  The  towers  are  so  set  forward  upon 
the  curtain  that  the  regular  rampart  walk,  the  allure,  is 
continued  behind  them.  At  this  time  at  the  south  tower 
there  is  a  small  turret  with  a  well-stair  applied  to  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  tower,  and  giving  access  to  each 
floor.  This  is  very  modern,  as  is  a  porch  over  the 
entrance  doorway.  The  entrance  to  the  other  tower  has 
been  enlarged  in  the  style  of  James  the  First.  These  mural 
towers  are  very  evidently  additions,  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  Barbican,  probably  early  in  the  Decorated,  or 
late  in  the  Early  English  period.  There  was  another 
tower  on  the  north  front,  the  foundations  of  which  have 
lately  been  laid  open.  There  may  have  been  a  fourth 
tower  at  the  junction  of  the  south  curtain  with  the  keep, 
so  as  to  cover  the  entrance  from  the  main  gate. 

A  little  east  of  the  south  tower  there  is  a  small  doorway 
and  recess  in  the  wall,  above  a  cesspit  just  outside  the 
wall.  This  is  all  modern.  Above  the  cesspit  the  wall 
has  been  laid  open,  and  a  horizontal  cavity  a  foot  square 
is  seen.  This,  no  doubt,  contained  a  balk  of  timber,  in- 
serted in  the  wall  as  a  tie,  a  not  uncommon  precaution 
where  the  masonry  is  laid  on  artificial  ground,  and  being 
very  thick  would  take  a  long  time  to  set  and  become  dry 
and  hard.  Such  ties  were  inserted  into  the  late  Norman 
keep  of  Eochester,  and  into  the  cylindrical  Early  English 
Tower  of  Bronllys,  near  Brecon. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  south  tower,  between  the  two 
towers,  a  vast  fire-place  and  chimney  are  seen  recessed 
in  the  wall,  and  above,  at  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  a  row  of  plain  corbels,  showing  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  lodgings  in  the  keep  were  structures  with 
a  lean-to  roof,  leaving,  as  formerly  at  Windsor,  and  now 
at  Leeds  and  York,  an  open  court  in  the  centre.  The 
fire-place  is  of  great  size ;  no  doubt  that  of  a  kitchen. 
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Probably  it  is  not  original,  but  has  been  excavated  in  the 
wall  when  the  towers  were  added  outside. 

Of  the  hall,  chapel,  garrison,  kitchen  and  lodgings  in 
the  great  court  of  the  Castle  there  are  no  remains  above 
ground,  nor  is  there  any  known  well.  The  lodgings  were 
certainly  built  against  the  north  wall,  near  its  centre  ;  and 
beneath  Mr.  Lucas's  house,  the  north  wall  of  which  is 
the  curtain  wall  of  the  court,  is  a  very  perfect  Norman 
vault,  quite  plain,  round  headed,  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  about  nine  feet  high.  It  is  composed  of  square  stones, 
and  is  of  excellent  workmanship.  This  must  have  been 
the  cellar  or  store  of  some  dwelling  of  importance, 
probably  the  lord's  hall.  The  material  mainly  employed 
throughout  in  the  walls  both  of  the  keep  and  curtain  is  a 
rubble  of  chalk  and  flints,  the  latter  being  used  alone  for 
facing.  The  quoins  of  the  Norman  gate-house  and  gate- 
way are  of  ashlar,  as  are  those  of  the  barbican  tower 
and  the  towers  of  the  keep.  It  so  happens  that  the 
exterior  face  of  the  wall  of  the  enceinte,  coincides  very 
nearly  with  the  division  between  the  "  Castle  Precinct  " 
and  the  parishes  exterior  to  it,  and  thus  where  the  wall  is 
destroyed  its  actual  direction  may  safely  be  inferred.  It 
is  probable  that  these  boundaries  are  considerably  older 
than  the  masonry  of  the  Castle.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  precinct,  and  therefore  the  boundary  lines,  include 
only  a  segment  of  each  mound,  the  greater  part  of  each 
being  excluded.  It  does  not  often  happen,  even  in  keeps 
of  the  first  class,  and  which  were,  from  the  Conquest,  the 
seats  of  Norman  barons,  that  the  masonry  actually  exist- 
ing is  of  that  early  period.  The  shell  keeps,  especially, 
having  been  tolerably  well  fortified,  after  the  older  fashion, 
with  timber,  were  often  left  unaltered  till  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Hence 
it  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  at  Lewes,  and  pro- 
bably at  Castle  Acre,  as  at  Arundel,  Cardiff  and  Lincoln, 
a  shell  keep  of  evidently  Norman  masonry,  and  here,  as 
at  Arundel,  the  interest  is  augmented  by  the  preservation 
of  the  original  entrance  to  the  Castle,  and  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  keep. 
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The  Earls  Warren  not  only  possessed  broad  lands  in 
England  and  in  Normandy,  but  in  the  former  country 
were  the  lords  of  three  castles  of  the  first  class,  each  the 
centre  of  a  very  considerable  estate,  and  dating  from  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  These 
were  Lewes,  in  Sussex ;  Castle  Acre,  in  Norfolk ;  and 
Coningsborough,  in  Yorkshire.  Lewes  and  Castle  Acre 
were  distinguished  by  shell  keeps  placed  upon  a  moated 
mound,  and  appended  to  each  was  a  religious  house, 
endowed  richly  by  the  Norman  founder  of  the  adjacent 
Castle.  The  third,  Coningsborough,  though  less  exten- 
sive, was  probably  the  strongest  of  the  three,  from  its 
position  upon  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill,  lofty  and  very  steep, 
supplemented  by  earthworks  of  great  magnitude  at  its 
base.  The  works  at  each  of  these  fortresses  were  worthy 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  lord,  although  the 
tower  for  which  Coningsborough  is  celebrated,  and  which 
still  rises,  a  piece  of  masonry  unequalled  among  English 
castles,  above  the  waters  of  the  Don,  is  of  later  construc- 
tion, though  by  a  member  of  the  same  powerful  family. 
Lewes  was,  in  some  respects,  their  chief  seat,  as  its  posi- 
tion near  the  sea  coast,  lay  convenient  for  their  passage 
into  Normandy,  where,  almost  up  to  the  extinction  of  the 
family,  their  interests  required  great  attention.  Rye- 
gate,  also  a  Warren  castle,  and  a  very  important  fortress, 
as  placed  between  Lewes  and  London,  is  unfortunately 
less  than  a  ruin,  the  very  walls  having  perished,  or  very 
nearly  so. 

The  first  Earl,  William  of  Warren,  the  founder  of  the 
Castle  and  Priory  of  Lewes,  whom  Orderic  describes  as 
"  virum  bellicosum,  animo  ferum  et  corpore  strenuum 
famaque  prseclarum,"  married  Gundreda,  whose  remains, 
discovered  in  the  Priory  chapter  house,  have  been  laid 
with  due  respect  in  a  small  chapel  constructed  to  receive 
them.  He  was  no  doubt  Earl  Warine  in  Normandy,  and 
was  created  Earl  of  Surrey  by  William  Rufus,  whose 
cause  he  supported,  holding  Lewes  between  the  rebel 
castles  of  Arundel  and  Pevensey.  He  was  not  only  the 
founder  of  the  Norman  Castle,  but  almost  certainly  the 
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builder  of  its  keep  and  enceinte  wall.  He  died  in  1089, 
probably  from  a  wound  received  before  the  castle  of 
Pevensey. 

William,  his  son,  the  second  Earl,  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Coucy,  under  Rufus.  He  probably 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  Norman  defences  of  Lewes. 
He  died  in  1135,  as  did  his  son,  also  William,  in  1148. 
With  him  ended  the  true  race  of  Warren.  William  of 
Blois,  a  natural  son  of  King  Stephen,  married  his 
daughter  Isabel,  and  held  the  Earldom  of  Surrey  and  the 
castles,  as  did  her  second  husband,  Hameline,  natural  son 
-of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  Their  son,  grandson,  and  great 
grandson,  Plantagenets  by  name,  were  Earls  of  Surrey, 
and  are  often  called  Earls  Warren.1  John,  the  last 
Earl,  left  a  sister,  Alice,  who  inherited  Lewes  and  the 
other  estates,  and  married  Edmund  Eitz  Alan,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  afterwards  of  Surrey.  Their  great  grand- 
son, Earl  Thomas,  left  sisters  only,  whose  heirs  general 
were  eventually  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Earls  of  Surrey, 
and  the  Earls  of  Abergavenny  and  De  la  War.  The 
I   latter  is  the  present  owner  of  the  castle. 

The  town  of  Lewes  was  walled  as  early  as  1305,  and 
had  three  gates — the  west  gate,  the  water  gate,  and  the 
east  gate.  Parts  of  the  town  wall  remain  north  of 
Brackmount  and  west  of  the  keep  mount,  and  as  these 
point  to  the  castle  wall,  this  was  probably  the  only,  and 
indeed  a  very  sufficient  defence  on  the  north  side. 

The  ordnance  survey  of  Lewes  Castle  to  the  scale  of 
roe  is  admirable,  and  very  correctly  executed.  This  has 
been  well  supplemented  by  two  vertical  sections,  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse,  by  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Lewes,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  to  whom  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society  is  indebted  for  the  super- 
intendence of  the  excavations  recently  executed  at  the 
Castle  and  the  Priory.  The  railway  tunnel  traverses  the 
Castle  hill  from  N.N.W.,  to  S.S.E.,  passing  below  the 

1  The  battle  of  Lewes  was  fought  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town,  in  the 
time  of  John,  the  seventh  Earl,  who  took  part  with  the  King.  Prince  Edward 
lodged  at  the  Castle  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  the  King  of  the  Eomans  was 
taken  just  below  it. 
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very  centre  of  the  fortress.  Among  the  manors  attached 
to  Lewes  Castle  by  the  tenure  of  Castle  guard  were 
several  at  a  great  distance  from  it ;  twenty-three  in  Nor- 
folk and  four  in  Suffolk.  They  are  described  as  held  de 
castellatione  de  Lawes,  de  castello  de  Laquis,  and  "  de" 
and  "pro"  escangiis  de  Leuis. 


SOME  SUPPLEMENTAKY  NOTES  ON  THE 
CASTLE  OE  LEWES. 


By   SOMERS  CLARKE,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 


In  addition  to  Mr.  Gr.  T.  Clark's  paper,  the  following 
notes  are  offered  describing  the  excavations  which  were 
made  under  his  advice  in  the  area  of  the  keep  in  June, 
1884,  and  the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  the  corner 
of  the  general  plan  of  the  Castle  area. 

It  should  be  stated  that  on  this  plan  the  outline  of  the 
enclosed  area  of  the  keep  is  sketched  in.  It  is  only  along 
the  north  side,  where  remains  were  found,  that  the 
measurements  are  exact. 

A  trench  was  first  dug  across  the  area  in  the  direction 
from  the  Southern  Tower  at  D.  to  the  fallen  masonry  at 
E.F. 

Another  trench,  marked  D.D.,  was  also  dug  at  right 
angles  with  the  fire-place,  with  a  hope  of  finding  the 
foundations  of  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  room  which  this 
fire-place  must  have  served.  Nothing  whatever  was 
found,  and  the  trench  was  filled  in.  The  sides  of  the 
mass  of  masonry  (E.E.F.F.)  were  also  laid  bare. 

The  excavations  have  led  to  no  results  of  importance, 
and  it  will  be  therefore  sufficient  to  explain  the  letters  of 
reference  on  the  plan. 

A.  A. — Ashlar  stones  drawn  to  a  larger  scale,  in  plan  at  N.,  in  eleva- 
tion at  0.  These  stones  formed  the  lowest  course  of  the  jambs  of 
a  doorway.  Plaster  was  found  remaining  on  the  face  of  the  eastern 
reveal  of  the  doorway  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall  C.  The 
stones  are  probably  of  late  Norman  date. 

C.C. — Continuous  line  of  walling,  broken  off  abruptly  at  the  eastern 
end. 

B.  — A  great  mass  of  fallen  masonry,  flint,  chalk,  and  mortar,  similar 
in  character  to  the  general  walling  surrounding  the  area. 
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D.  D. — Trenches. 

E.  E. — East  face  of  Tower  with  Ashlar  facing.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  is  the  inside  of  the  wall  going  down  N.E.  towards  Mr. 
Lucas's  house.  The  line  E.F.  is  on  a  slight  curve.  The  front 
(E.F.F.)  is  a  finished  face,  but  in  flint-work  ;  all  the  rest  much 
broken.  The  portion  E.E.F.  seems  in  position.  F.F.  has  tilted 
over  towards  the  north,  and  masses  of  debris  lie  on  the  slope  below. 

G. — Sundial. 

N. — -Plan  of  Ashlar  stones  at  A.  A. 
0. — Elevation  of  same. 

P. —  Remains  of  a  return  wall.  Off  the  end  of  this  a  quantity  of 
roughly  square  pieces  of  a  red  mineral  substance  were  found,  much 
like  coarse  tesserac3  very  heavy,  and  smelling  strongly  of  metal. 

The  remains  above  described  lay  immediately  beneath 
the  grass.  The  floor  level  of  the  apartment  into  which 
the  doorway  at  A.A.  opened  can  have  been  not  more 
than  two  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  grass. 

After  these  notes  had  been  taken  the  trenches  were 
filled  in. 
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THE    AECHITECTTJEAL    HISTORY    OF  THE 
CLUNIAC  PRIORY  OF  ST.  PANCRAS  AT 
LEWES.1 


By  W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


There  are  probably  few  religious  houses  the  accouut  of 
whose  foundation  is  so  clearly  set  forth  as  that  of  the 
great  Cluniac  monastery  of  St.  Pancras,  established  at 
Lewes  by  William  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  eight 
centuries  ago.  Here  we  are  not  dependent  on  the 
written  tradition  of  some  medieval  chronicler,  nor  on  the 
coloured  narrative  of  an  inmate  of  the  house,  but  the 
whole  history  is  unaffectedly  laid  down  for  us  by  the 
founder  himself.2 

At  some  time  between  the  accession  of  William  Pufus 
j  in  1087,  and  his  own  decease  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  representation  of  his  Lewes  monks  that  the  original 
charter  of  1077  founding  the  Priory  had  been  sent  to 
the  mother  house  of  Cluny,  and  that  the  prior  and 
|  convent  of  Lewes  had  no  title  deeds  or  muniments  to 
|  produce  in  evidence  of  their  rights  and  privileges  if  any 
dispute  arose  consequent  upon  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
I  kingdom,  earl  Warenne  drew  up  a  second  charter,  con- 
I  firming  to  the  monks  of  Lewes  the  grants  and  gifts  he 
had  made  eleven  years  before.    It  is  from  this  most 
I  singularly  interesting  document  that  we  learn  how  and 
j  under  what  circumstances  the  monastery  was  founded. 

No  better  account  of  the  foundation  can  be  written 
jthan  an  English  version  of  earl  Warenne's  own  words.3 

;  1  Read  in  the  Architectural  Section  at  the  Lewes  Meeting,  August  1st,  1883. 
1  Reprinted  from  the  "Archaeological  Journal,"  Vol.  XL  I,  p.  1. 

2  A  very  good  account  of  the  Priory  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II  of  "  Sussex 
Archaeological  Collections." 

3  For  a  transcript  of  the  original  in  the  Chartulary,  made  expressly  for  this 
paper,  see  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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"  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.  I,  William  de  Warenne,  and  Gundrada  my  wife,  wishing  to 
journey  to  Saint  Peter  at  Rome,  proceeded  through  many  monasteries  in 
France  and  Burgundy  for  the  sake  of  prayer.  And  when  we  had  come 
into  Burgundy,  we  learned  that  we  could  not  safely  pass  through  on 
account  of  the  war  that  was  at  that  time  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor.  And  then  we  turned  to  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  a  great  and 
holy  abbey  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and  there  we  adored  and  sought  St. 
Peter.  And  because  we  found  the  sanctity,  the  religion,  and  the  charity 
so  great  there,  and  the  honour  towards  us  from  the  good  prior  and  all  the 
holy  convent  who  received  us  into  their  society  and  fraternity,  we  began 
to  have  a  love  and  devotion  towards  that  Order  and  to  that  house 
above  all  other  houses  which  we  had  seen.  But  Dan  Hugh,  their  holy 
abbot,  was  not  then  at  home.  And  because  long  before,  and  more  so 
then,  by  the  advice  of  the  lord  archbishop  Lanfranc,  I  and  my  wife  had 
it  in  purpose  and  desire  to  found  some  house  of  religion  for  our  sins  and 
the  safety  of  our  souls,  it  then  seemed  to  us  that  we  wished  to  make  it  of 
no  other  Order  so  gladly  as  the  Cluniac.  So  we  sent  and  asked 
of  Dan  Hugh  the  abbot  and  of  all  the  holy  congregation  to  grant  us  two 
or  three  or  four  monks  of  their  holy  flock,  to  whom  we  would  give  a 
church,  which  we  built  of  stone  in  place  of  a  wooden  one,  below  our 
castle  of  Lewes,  that  was  of  old  time  in  honour  of  St.  Pancras,  and  this 
(church)  we  would  give  them,  and  so  much  lands  and  beasts  and  property 
to  begin  with  whence  twelve  monks4  could  be  there  sustained.  But  the 
holy  abbot  was  at  first  very  adverse  to  us  to  hear  our  petition,  on  account 
of  the  distance  of  the  foreign  land  and  especially  by  reason  of  the  sea. 
But  after  that  we  asked  for  licence  from  our  lord  king  William  to  bring 
the  Cluniac  monks  to  England  and  the  abbot  on  his  part  asked  the  king's 
will,  then  at  length  he  gave  and  sent  us  four  of  his  monks,  Dan  Lanzo 
and  his  three  fellows  ;  to  whom  we  gave  all  the  things  which  we  promised 
in  the  beginning  and  confirmed  them  by  our  writing  ;  which  we  sent  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Cluny,  because  they  would  not  send  us  the 
monks  before  they  had  our  confirmation  and  the  king's,  which  we 
promised  them  of  all  the  things  that  we  gave  them.  And  so  the  Cluniac 
monks  were  given  to  me  and  my  wife  in  England.  But  after  the  death 
of  my  lord  king  William,  when  his  son  William  had  come  to  England 
for  the  kingdom,  and  there  had  been  much  discoid  concerning  the 
kingdom  and  doubt  about  the  end,  and  I  myself  in  many  dangers  daily  : 
Dan  Lanzo  the  prior  and  my  monks  shewed  me  that  my  confirmation 
which  I  had  made  of  the  things  that  I  had  given  them  at  first  was  at 
Cluny,  and  that  they  themselves  had  since  no  protection,  and  that  by 
reason  .of  the  doubtful  and  future  times  I  ought  to  make  them  every 
security  for  my  gifts  and  grants.  Which  I  willingly  made  by  the  advice 
of  my  faithful  ones  by  this  my  other  charter  :  " 

Then  follows  a  recapitulation  of  various  manors,  tithes, 
privileges,  immunities,  etc.,  granted  to  the  priory,  after 
which  the  earl  continues  : 

4  A  usual  number,  representing  with  their  head,  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles. 
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"  Besides  I  will  that  my  monks  and  my  heirs  know  that  when  I  and 
Gnndrada  asked  Dan  Hugh  the  abbot,  who  had  come  into  Normandy 
to  speak  with  my  lord  the  king,  to  restore  us  Dan  Lanzo  our  prior,  whom 
he  had  kept  a  whole  year  at  Cluny — whence  we  were  so  incensed  that  we 
almost  proposed  to  give  up  our  undertaking,  or  to  withdraw  from  them 
and  give  our  church  to  a  greater  monastery — the  abbot  then  also  granted 
us,  and  promised  with  much  deprecation,  that  if  God  should  increase  our 
house,  he  would  make  it  as  one  of  the  great  (houses  of  the  Order)  after 
Dan  Lanzo's  death,  or  promotion  to  any  higher  dignity  ;  that  when  the 
monks  of  Saint  Pancras  should  send  to  Cluny  for  a  prior,  they  would  send 
to  them  as  prior  one  of  their  better  monks  of  the  whole  congregation,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  more  pious  towards  the  Order  and  the  ruling  of  souls 
according  to  God,  and  wiser  towards  governing  the  house  according  to  his 
age,  saving  the  greater  prior  of  Cluny,  and  the  prior  of  Caritas.  And  that 
he  should  remain,  and  at  no  time  be  removed,  unless  there  should  be  so 
just  and  manifest  a  reason  that  no  one  could  reasonably  gainsay  ;  and 
thereupon  he  made  for  us  his  writing  with  bis  seal,  which  I  have.  And 
these  things  we  asked  for,  because  we  feared  that  Dan  Lanzo,  when  he 
returned,  would  soon  be  taken  away  from  us,  because  the  king  exalted  to 
the  dignities  of  the  church  the  better  men  whom  he  could  find,  and,  in 
our  hearing,  asked  the  abbot  to  send  him  twelve  of  his  holy  monks,  and 
he  would  make  them  all  bishops  and  abbots  in  the  land  of  his  inheritance 
which  God  had  given  him.  And  we  also  considered  beforehand  that  if  the 
still  new  and  tender  house  often  had  a  new  prior  and  came  into  new 
hands,  it  would  never  attain  to  great  growth." 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  great  houses  the  later 
history  of  Lewes  Priory  is  remarkably  scanty.  Sundry 
items  may  be  gathered  from  the  Chartulary,5  and  others 
from  a  volume  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  known  as  the 
*  Annals  of  Lewes.'6  The  latter  work,  however,  chronicles 
events  relating  to  other  monasteries  .of  the  Cluniac  Order, 
bofch  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  and  it  is  not 
always  clear  that  Lewes  is  the  house  referred  to. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  divide  this  paper  into  two 
sections — the  first  describing  the  church  ;  the  second  the 
conventual  buildings.  Curiously  enough,  of  the  church 
itself  we  have  hardly  any  actual  fragments,  at  any  rate 
above  ground,  though  almost  all  the  historical  evidence 
relates  to  it ;  while  of  the  conventual  buildings  very  con- 
siderable remains  exist,  of  whose  documentary  history 
we  are  utterly  ignorant.  Another  feature  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is  the  remarkably  clear  way  in  which,  even  from  the 

5  Cott.  MS.  Vespasian.  F.  xv.  6  qq^  ^g    $  Tiberius  A.x. 

I  Plutarch  xxix.  D. 
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mere  fragment  of  the  entire  ground  plan  we  have  been  able 
to  survey,  it  is  possible  to  trace  how  the  monastery  was 
enlarged  in  various  directions  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
increased  numbers,  and  this,  too,  at  periods  very  little  I 
distant  from  one  another. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  first  church  of 
the  priory  was  the  one  given  by  the  founder  to  the  first 
monks,  which  he  described  as  "  the  church  which  we 
built  of  stone  in  place  of  a  wooden  one,  below  our  castle 
of  Lewes,  that  was  of  old  time  in  honour  of  St.  Pancras." 

As  earl  William  came  to  England  with  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  William  the  Great,  in  1066,  this  church  in 
1077 — when  the  priory  was  founded — could  not  have  been 
more  than  a  few  years  old,  and  it  was  doubtless  large 
enough  for  the  handful  of  monks  who  formed  the  new  con- 
vent. Since,  however,  the  founder  had  endowed  the 
priory  for  twelve  monks,  the  first  church  would  not  long 
suffice  for  the  services  of  an  increased  number  of  brethren, 
neither  was  it  furnished  with  the  necessary  conventual 
buildings.  And  as  it  was  the  custom  in  all  the  Orders, 
first  to  build  themselves  an  oratorium,  or  church,  and  that 
of  such  a  plan  that  the  cloister  and  surrounding  buildings 
could  conveniently  be  added  thereto,  the  founder's  stone 
church,  if  not  rebuilt,  was  probably  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  choir  and  transepts,  and  a  permanent  circuit 
of  offices  attached  to  it. 

According  to  a  charter  of  the  second  earl  Warenne  7 
this  enlarged  church  was  dedicated  by  bishops  Ralph  of 
Chichester,  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  and  Gundulf  of 
Eochester,  that  is  between  1091  and  1098;  a  date  that 
agrees  well  with  the  remains  of  those  portions  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  which  were  a  continuation  of  the  same 
work. 

Further  endowments  furnished  the  means  for,  and  more 
monks  necessitated,  additional  accommodation;  the  church 
was  therefore  again  enlarged  and  a  corresponding  exten- 
sion made  of  the  conventual  buildings.  This  took  place 
during  the  life  of  the  third  earl,  and  the  church  was 
dedicated  between  1142  and  1147. 

7  See  Appendix,  Note 
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In  1229  the  Annals  record  that  "  the  chapel  of  the 
blessed  Mary  was  constructed  anew,  and  the  first  mass 
celebrated  in  it  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Nicholas."8  But  we  are 
not  told  whether  it  was  at  Lewes  or  not. 

In  1243  occurs  another  dubious  entry.  "  On  the  day 
of  the  anniversary  of  lord  William  the  earl,  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  the  new  work  of  our  church."  The  men- 
tion of  the  founder's  name  seems  to  identify  this  with 
Lewes,  though  the  place  is  not  named,  and  a  charter  of 
1247  mentions  one  John  who  was  magister  ojoerum  ecclesie. 

Passing  by  sundry  records  of  burials,  to  which  I  shall 
return  shortly,  we  come  to  the  year  1268,  when  prior 
William  de  Foville  died,  leaving  amongst  other  bequests 
200  marks  "  to  the  finishing  the  two  towers  in  the  front 
of  the  church." 

This  is  the  last  record  of  any  addition  to,  or  alteration 
in  the  church,  and  the  next  step  in  its  history  with  which 
we  are  concerned  is  its  destruction. 

The  priory  was  suppressed  on  November  16,  1537  (29 
Hen.  VIII.),  and  three  months  afterwards  by  deed  dated 
Feb.  16, 1537-8,  the  King  granted  the  whole  of  the  site 
to  Thomas,  lord  Cromwell. 9  The  too  infamous  malleus 
monackorum  thereupon  promptly  proceeded  to  pull  down, 
the  church,  as  being  part  of  the  monastery  that  could  not 
easily  be  converted  into  cowsheds  and  piggeries.  A 
most  graphic  account  of  the  melancholy  destruction  of 
the  great  church  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  letter10  written 
to  Cromwell  by  one  of  his  agents,  who  calls  himself  "  John 
Portinari,"  but  whose  handwriting  is  strangely  similar  to 
that  of  Richard  Moryson,  a  well-known  creature  of  Crom- 
well. The  letter  not  only  describes  the  mode  of 
destruction,  but  is  especially  valuable  from  giving  the 
approximate  size  and  extent  of  the  church.  No  apology 
is  therefore  necessary  for  giving  it  in  full. 

8  For  references  to  these  and  other  entries  see  postea. 

9  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

10  Cott.  MS.  Cleopatra.  E.  iv.  232.  The  letter  has  already  been  printed  in 
"Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries"  (p.  180),  edited  for  the 
Camden  Society  by  Thomas  Wright,  1843,  but  as  the  printed  copy  contains  several 
errors,  an  entirely  new,  and  it  is  hoped,  correct  transcript  has  been  made  for  this 
paper. 
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My  lord,  I  humbly  coined  my  selfe  unto  yor  lordshyp.  The  laste,  I 
wrote  unto  yor  lordshyp,  was  the  xxth  daye  of  thys  present  monith,  by 
the  handes  of  Mr  Wyliamson,  by  the  whych  I  advertised  yor  lordshyp, 
of  the  lengthe  and  greatenes  of  thys  churche,  and  how  we  had  begon  to 
pull  the  hole  down  to  the  ground,  and  what  manerand  fashion  they  used 
in  pulling  it  down.  I  told  yor  lordshyp,  of  a  vaute,  on  the  ryghte  syde 
of  the  hyghe  altare,  that  was  born  up,  wh  fower  greate  pillars,  having 
abowt  it,  v  chappelles,  whych  be  compased  in  wth  the  walles,  lxx.  stepes 
of  lengthe,  that  is,  fete  ccx.  All  thys  is  down  a  Thursday  and  fryday 
last.  Now  we  are  pluckyg  down  an  hygher  vaute,  born  up  by  fower 
thicke  &  grose  pillars,  xiiij  fote  fro  syde  to  syde,  abowt  in  circuferece 
xlv.  fote.  Thys  shall  down  for  or  second  worke.11  As  it  goth  forward, 
1  woll  advise  yor  lordshyp  from  tyme  to  tyme,  and  that  yor  lordshyp  may 
knowe  wth  how  many  me,  we  have  don  thys,  we  browght  from  London, 
xvij.  persons,  3  carpetars,  2  smythes,  2  plummars,  and  on  that  kepith  the 
furnace,  ev'y  of  these,  attendith  to  hys  own.  office,  x,  of  them,  hewed 
the  walles  abowte,  amoge  the  whyche,  ther  were  3  carpentars  .  thiese 
made  proctes  to  undersette  wher  the  other  cutte  away,  thother  brake  and 
cutte  the  waules.  Thiese  are  me  exercised,  moch  better  than  the  me 
that  we  fynd  here  in  the  contrey.  Wherfor  we  must  both  have  mo  me, 
and  other  thinges  also,  that  we  have  nede  of,  all  the  whych  I  woll  w^n 
thys  ij  or  thre  dayes  show  yor  lordshyp  by  mouthe.  A  tuesday,  they 
began  to  cast  the  ledde,  and  it  shalbe  don  w*  such  diligece  &  savyg  as 
may  be,  so  that  or  trust  is  yor  lordshyp,  shall  be  moch  satisfied  w*  that 
we  do,  unto  whom,  I  most  humbly  corned  my  selfe,  moch  desiringe  God, 
to  mainteyn  yor  helth,  yor  honor,  yor  hartes  ease,  at  Lewes  the  xxiiij  of 
March  1537. 

yor  lordshyps  servant  John  portinari. 

Under  nethe  here,  yor  lordshyp 

shall  see,  a  iuste  mesure 
of  the  hole  abbey 
The  churche  is  in  lengthe,  CL  fote. 
The  heygthe,  Ixiij  fote. 
The  circuferece  abowte  it,  M.D.lviij  fote. 
The  wall  of  the  forefronte,  thicke  x.  fote. 
The  thyckenes  of  the  stepil  wall  x.  fote. 
The  thyckenes  of  the  waules  interno,  v.  fo. 

Ther  be  in  the  churche  xxxij.  pillars,  standyg  equally  from  the  walles. 

An  hyghe  Koufe,12  made  for  the  belles. 

Eyght  pillars  verry  bygge,  thicke  xiiij.  fo,  abowte  xlv.  fo. 

Thother  xxiiij,  ar  for  the  moste  parte  x  fote  thicke,  &  xxv.  abowght. 

The  heygthe  of  the  greater  sorte,  is  xlij.  fo.  of  thother  xviij  fote. 

The  heygthe  of  the  roufe  before  the  hyghe  altare,  is  lxxxxiij  fote. 

In  the  middes  of  the  church,  where  the  belles  dyd  hange,  an  CV  fote. 

The  heygthe  of  the  stepil  at  the  fronte  is  lxxxx  fote. 

11  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  destroyers  commenced  with  the  loftiest 
portions  first  so  as  to  make  the  greatest  show  of  destruction  in  the  shortest; 
time. 

12  Vaute  erased. 
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So  complete  does  the  demolition  of  the  church  appear 
to  have  been,  that  its  very  site  passed  out  of  recollection  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  three  centuries  had  elapsed  that  mere 
accident  again  brought  it  to  light. 

In  1845,  during  the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
Brighton  to  Lewes,  a  wide  cutting  was  carried  across  part 
of  the  site  of  the  priory.  It  ran  in  an  oblique  direction 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  passing  over  the  sites  of 
the  kitchen,  frater,  cloister,  chapter  house,  and  part  of 
the  church.  Sundry  carious  discoveries  were  made  during 
its  construction — amongst  other  finds  being  the  leaden 
cists  containing  the  bones  of  the  founder  and  his  wife — 
but  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  such  as  relate 
to  the  fabric. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  in  a  report  to  the  British  Archee- 
logical  Association,13  after  describing  the  discovery  of 
various  graves,  continues  : 

11  Up  to  this  point  no  regular  foundations  of  buildings  could  be  made 
out.  In  several  places,  masses  of  chalk  have  been  introduced  into  the 
natural  soil  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  hard  bottom  ;  but  though  of 
vast  extent  and  depth,  it  does  not  appear  what  kind  of  masonry  they 
supported.  At  the  distance  of  some  yards  to  the  south-east,  however, 
the  traces  of  masonry  became  more  intelligible,  and  at  length  remains  of 
walls  became  distinctly  visible.  The  first  regular  apartment  discovered 
was  a  room  26  ft.  6  ins.  square,  with  a  semicircular  apsis  on  the  east  side. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  square  basis  of  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  and 
some  appearances  on  the  walls,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  room  had  a 
vaulted  roof.  At  the  demolition  of  the  conventual  buildings,  it  would 
seem  that  undermining  was  one  of  the  means  of  destruction  resorted  to. 
It  seems  that  the  earth  was  excavated  beneath  the  south-east. angle  of  this 
apartment,  and  hence  that  portion  of  the  wall  was  thrown  out  of  the 
horizontal  line.  Here  was  found  the  stone  which  formed  the  base  of  the 
central  column;  it  is  of  Sussex  marble,  *2\  feet  square.  The  floor  of  the 
apsis  was  raised  above  the  general  floor  of  the  apartment.  The  former 
had  been  covered  with  concrete,  and  the  latter  with  figured  tiles,  some 
remains  of  which  existed,  but  in  so  decayed  a  state,  that  they  could  not 
be  removed  entire.  On  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  apsis  which  remained, 
there  were  some  slight  traces  of  painting,  representing  the  lower  portion 
of  a  sacerdotal  robe.  IS  ear  the  middle  of  the  wall  of  the  apsis  was  an 
oblong  well,  neatly  lined  with  chalk,  measuring  3ft.  4ins.  by  2ft.  9ins., 
and  22  feet  in  depth.  It  had  been  filled  up  with  earth  and  rubble,  and 
must  have  been  disused  before  the  building  was  erected. 

"  After  this  room,  which  may  have  been  the  baptistery  or  the  treasury 

13  "  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,"  I.,  355. 
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of  the  convent,  had  been  fnlly  developed,  the  workmen  employed  by  the 
Committee  began,  under  my  direction,  to  explore  the  ground  to  the 
northward,  and  soon  laid  open  the  apsis  or  chapel,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  a  vast  mass  of  flint  work,  apparently  designed  to  support  one  of  the 
piers  of  a  tower.  Proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  from  this,  three 
other  semicircular  chapels  presented  themselves.  In  some  places  three 
courses  of  ashlar  were  exposed,  placed  upon  the  loamy  soil,  and  unsup- 
ported  by  any  foundation.  From  the  general  direction  of  the  walls,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  enclosed  the  choir  of  the  great  church 
of  the  priory.  When  the  course  of  these  walls  had  been  explored  as  far 
as  the  chapel,  all  traces  of  building  suddenly  disappeared,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  recover  them.  There  are  two  steps  rising  towards  the 
north,  apparently  into  the  nave  of  the  church." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Lower.  We  have  also  a  more  valuable 
record  even  than  his  report  in  a  very  careful  ground  plan 
of  the  discoveries  made  at  the  time  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Parsons, 
who  has  most  kindly  placed  it  at  our  disposal.  But  for 
his  energy  and  foresight  all  precise  information  would  have 
been  lost  for  ever,  for  the  site  of  the  buildings  discovered 
now  hangs  in  mid-air ;  the  line  having  been  laid  some 
feet  below  the  foundations. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  east  end,  a  large  fragment 
of  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  church  was  laid  bare  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Blaker  in  1849  or  1850;  and  the  south 
jamb  of  the  west  door  of  the  north  aisle  was  discovered 
by  us  last  year. 

From  these  portions  and  Mr.  Parsons'  plan,  aided  by 
an  analysis  of  Portinari's  letter,  the  entire  plan  of  the 
great  church  has  been  laid  down  with  some  probable 
degree  of  accuracy  by  my  friend  Mr.  Somers  Clarke, 
Jun.,  F.S.A.,  who  has  ingeniously  interpreted  the  vague 
language  of  the  letter  by  a  careful  comparison  of  con- 
temporary buildings. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end,  Portinari  speaks  of 
"  a  vaute,  on  the  ryghte  syde  of  the  hyghe  altare,  that 
was  borne  up,  with  fower  greate  pillars,  having  abowt  it, 
v  chappelles,  whych  be  compased  in  with  the  walles,  Ixx 
stepes  of  lengthe,  that  is,  fete  ccx,"  and  it  continues, 
"  Now  we  arepluckyng  downe  an  hygher  vaute,  borne  up 
by  fower  thicke  &  grosse  pillars,  xiiij  fote  from  syde  to 
syde,  abowt  in  circumference  xlv.  fote.,,  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  church  had  a  greater  and  a  lesser 
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transept,  and  the  two  sets  of  four  piers  supported  the  two 
crossings.  The  eastern  transept  we  know,  from  excava- 
tions, to  have  been  about  106  feet  long,  with  an  apsidal 
chapel  opening  out  of  each  arm.  The  crossing  itself  was 
apparently  surmounted  by  a  lantern  93  feet  high  to  the 
vaulting,  or  30  feet  higher  than  the  main  vault.  Eastward 
of  the  crossing  the  church  terminated  in  a  semicircular 
apse  encircled  by  an  aisle,  with  the  beautiful  feature,  so 
rare  in  England,  of  a  corona  of  apsidal  chapels,  five  in 
number.  The  discovery  of  three  of  these  is  described  by 
Mr.  Lower. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  eastern  transept  was  the 
apartment  described  as  the  baptistery  or  treasury.  There 
are,  however,  no  grounds  whatever  for  identifying  it  with 
either  building,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the 
sacristy.  It  was  furnished  as  usual  with  an  altar,  and 
opened  by  a  narrow  doorway  into  a  passage  nine  feet 
wide,  forming  a  covered  way  from  the  infirmary  to 
the  church,  into  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  several 
steps. 

Proceeding  westward  four  bays  from  the  eastern 
crossing,  we  reach  the  great  transept ;  but  before  de- 
scribing it  a  digression  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  high  altar. 

In  attempting  to  fix  the  position  of  this  important 
feature,  we  are  confronted  with  a  difficulty.  Portinari's 
letter  describes  the  vault  of  the  upper  crossing  as  "  on 
the  ryghte  syde  of  the  hyghe  altare."  Now  it  is  possible 
to  make  "  ryghte  syde "  east  or  west  of  any  point 
according  as  one  faces  south  or  north.  Supposing  then 
that  the  worthy  visitor  entered  the  church  by  the  passage 
from  the  infirmary  (where  he  was  doubtless  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  convent  on  the  fat  of  the  land) ;  if  the 
altar  stood  on  the  line  of  the  first  bay  west  of  the  upper 
crossing,  where  it  probably  did  originally,  then  the 
crossing  would  be  on  his  right  hand,  and  beyond  the 
|  altar.  But  one  of  the  items  at  the  end  of  the  letter, 
>  giving  a  "  juste  mesure  of  the  hole  abbey,"  states  that 
"  the  heygthe  of  the  roufe  before  the  hyglie  altare  is 
;lxxxxiij  fote,"  and  since  the  list  itself  seems  fairly  trust- 
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worthy,  from  analogy  with  other  churches  having  double 
transepts,  such  as  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  and  Salisbury,  we 
must  place  the  high  altar  at  Lewes  beneath  the  eastern 
arch  of  the  upper  crossing :  the  vault  will  then  be  before, 
that  is,  in  front  of,  the  altar.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
reconciling  two  apparently  contradictory  statements.  We 
must  either  look  upon  the  text  of  the  letter  as  written 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  favourable  impression 
on  Cromwell  of  the  zeal  with  which  his  miscreants  were 
destroying  God's  sanctuary,  and  therefore  as  being  more 
or  less  loosely  worded  as  to  details ;  or  we  must  interpret 
the  phrase  "  ryghte  side"  to  mean  the  front  of  the  altar 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "  back  syde  "  or  "  wrong  side." 
The  table  of  dimensions  was  probably  added  from  a 
careful  survey  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  the 
lead  and  ashlar,  and  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
fairly  correct. 

The  great  transept  was  about  116  feet  long,  and 
probably  aisleless,  with  an  apse  opening  out  of  each  wing. 
The  piers  supporting  the  main  crossing  are  described  as 
forty-two  feet  high,  and  the  vault  above  them  "  in  the 
middes  of  the  church,  where  the  belles  dyd  hange"  as 
105  feet. 

Of  the  nave  we  at  present  know  nothing.  Its  site  lies 
beneath  a  lawn  and  a  kitchen  garden,  and  some  day  we 
may  hope  to  excavate  there.  Meanwhile  we  must  rely 
upon  Portinari's  dimensions.  He  says  "  Ther  be  in 
the  churche  xxxij.  pillars,  standyng  equally  from  the 
walles,"  and  proceeds  to  describe  them  as  "  Byght  pillars 
verry  bygge,  thicke  xiiij  f o,  abowte  xlv  fo.  Thother  xxiiij, 
ar  for  the  moste  part  x  fote  thicke,  &  xxv  abowght.  The 
heygthe  of  the  greater  sorte  is  xlij.  fo.  of  thother  xviij 
fote.    The  thickeues  of  the  waules  interno,  v  fo." 

The  eight  great  piers  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  two 
crossings.  They  were  forty-two  feet  high  and  probably 
carried  semicircular  arches,  which  from  the  width  of  the 
church  measured  about  fifty-four  feet  from  the  crown  to 
the  pavement. 

To  satisfactorily  dispose  of  the  remaining  twenty-four 
piers,  we  must  take  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  build- 
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ing,  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester.  From  the  length 
of  the  church  of  Lewes,  and  the  dimensions  assigned  to 
the  piers  and  walls,  it  seems  that,  like  Chichester,  the 
arches  were  practically  holes  cut  through  a  wall,  and  the 
piers  intermediate  solid  masses  of  masonry  about  ten  feet 
through  from  east  to  west  and  five  feet  thick,  or  approxi- 
mately, as  Portinari,  says  "  xxv  abowght."  Allowing 
twenty  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of  each  bay,  we  dispose 
of  our  twenty-four  piers  thus  :  allotting  four  piers  to  the 
great  apse,  and  six  to  the  inter-transeptal  area,  there  are 
fourteen  left  for  the  nave — which  exactly  fulfil  our  re- 
quirements. 

The  nave  and  choir  would  originally  be  covered  with  a 
flat  wooden  ceiling,  afterwards  replaced  by  a  pointed 
vault  sixty-three  feet  to  the  ridge,  or  nine  feet  higher 
than  the  crown  of  the  tower  arches. 

The  last  item  in  the  list  of  dimensions  states  that  "  The 
heygthe  of  the  stepil  at  the  fronte  is  lxxxx  fote."  This 
fi  stepil '  was  a  western  tower  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
front  as  at  Ely  and  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  The  southern 
half  of  its  base  was  uncovered  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Blaker  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  still  open  for  in- 
spection in  a  garden  at  the  back  of  the  Crescent  now  in 
Mr.  Parsons'  occupation.  It  is  very  much  thrown  over 
and  distorted,  consequent  upon  the  treatment  the  build- 
ing met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  worthies  who  destroyed 
it.  The  door  jamb  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
which  we  laid  bare  last  year,  had  a  massive  Purbeck 
marble  plinth,  carved  with  a  kind  of  arcade,  from  which 
the  jamb  shafts  rose.  While  however  this  marble  block, 
being  outside  the  door,  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, the  Caen  stone  ashlar  work  within  was  in  many 
places  shivered  and  reddened  by  the  action  of  fire.  It 
seems  therefore  that  Portinari' s  minions  wrought  their 
work  of  destruction  in  the  manner  he  describes,  "  x,  of 
them,  hewed  the  walles  abowte,  amonge  the  whychej 
ther  were  3  carpentars,  thiese  made  proctes  to  undersette 
wher  the  other  cutte  away,  thother  brake  and  cutte  the 
waules ; "  the  wooden  props  were  then  set  fire  to,  and 
the  undermined  walls  fell  in  with  a  crash,  which  must 
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have   been  music  to  their   sacrilegious  minds.  The) 
western  tower  stood  within  the  last  bay  of  the  nave,  and] 
the  remaining  fragment  shews  that  it  was  not  open  to 
the  aisles,  but  the  solid  walls  were  covered  with  an 
arcade. 

The  ground  plan  so  far  as  we  have  now  gone  consisted 
of  a  nave  and  aisles  of  eight  bays  with  a  western  tower 
in  the  middle  of  the  front ;  a  great  transept,  aisleless, 
with  an  apse  in  each  wing,  and  over  the  crossing  the  bell- 
tower;  a  choir  and  aisles  four  bays  long;  an  eastern 
transept  with  an  apse  in  each  wing;  and  beyond  this  the; 
great  apse,  with  an  aisle  surrounded  by  five  apsidal 
chapels.   This  eastern  part  of  the  church  must  have  been  : 
a  thing  of  exceeding  beauty,  both  from  within  and  with- 1 
out. 

The  whole  church  was  405  feet  long  internally,  or 
almost  exactly  equal  in  length  to  Lichfield  cathedral 
church. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
building  of  gradual  growth.  It  is  almost  certain  that  at 
first  the  monks'  church  was  the  newly  built  one  dedicated 
to  St.  Pancras,  which  was  given  them  by  the  founder.  It 
is  also  more  than  probable  that  this  was  found  too  small 
an  oratory  for  an  increased  number  of  monks,  and  con- 
verted into  a  monastic  church  by  building  a  choir  and 
transepts.  Now  one  striking  feature  about  this  great 
church  of  Lewes  is  its  narrowness  in  proportion  to  its 
length.  Most  of  our  large  Norman  churches  exceed 
thirty  feet  in  the  width  of  their  naves,  but  Lewes  could 
not  have  exceeded  twenty-four  feet ;  dimensions  only 
approached  by  the  sister  houses  of  Castle  Acre  and 
Thetford,  and  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester,  which 
measure  twenty-five  feet.  But  while  Castle  Acre  and 
Thetford  have  a  total  width,  including  the  aisles,  of  sixty 
feet,  Lewes  was  only  fifty-four.  Since  we  have  not  yet 
seen  any  remains  of  the  nave,  the  question  must  rest 
entirely  upon  conjecture,  but  it  occurred  to  me,  while 
looking  about  for  a  reason,  that  the  cause  of  this  narrow- 
ness was  the  pre-existence  of  the  founder's  church,  with 
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which  the  earliest  additions  were  incorporated,  before  it 
was  itself  re-built. 

As  the  only  actual  portions  of  the  great  church  to 
which  we  have  as  yet  had  access  in  our  time  are  the 
extreme  east  and  west  ends  of  it  as  finally  reconstructed, 
we  cannot  ascertain  the  exact  point  where  the  building 
was  first  enlarged.  From  analogy  with  contemporary 
buildings,  we  should  expect  the  church,  after  the  first 
additions  to  the  founder's,  to  consist  of  an  eastern  arm 
with  aisles,  three  bays  long,  with  an  apse  (cp.  Chichester) ; 
an  aisleless  transept  with  apse  in  each  wing,  and  a  bell 
tower  at  the  crossing ;  and  a  nave  and  aisles  six  bays 
long — the  whole  being  a  little  over  200  feet  long  inter- 
nally, or  an  average  sized  monastic  church.  The  evidence 
for  the  extent  of  the  nave  seems  to  rest  on  slightly 
stronger  grounds  than  analogy.  In  examining  the  ground 
plan  one  thing  which  is  at  once  seen  to  be  anomalous  is 
the  decided  oblong  shape  of  the  cloister,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  instances  due  to  exigencies  of  site  the 
cloister  of  a  monastery  is  invariably  as  nearly  as  possible 
square.  Looking  at  the  fact  too,  that  the  frater  had 
obviously  been  lengthened,  as  well  as  the  church  at  its 
western  end,  the  evidence  becomes  tolerably  conclusive 
that  the  Lewes  cloister  was  originally  square,  or  nearly 
so,  and  that,  as  at  Castle  Acre,  the  nave  was  only  equal 
in  length  to  the  cloister  alley,  or  at  most  did  not  extend 
more  than  one  bay  to  the  west  of  it.  This  gives  us  a 
nave  of  five  or  six  bays,  which,  though  it  sounds  a  small 
number  for  a  Norman  church,  where  the  average  number 
is  seven  or  eight,  yet  if  the  relative  dimensions  of  pier 
!  and  arch  be  borne  in  mind,  the  five  or  six  bays  will  be 
!  found  to  take  up  as  much  length  as  seven  or  eight  of 
such  work  as  we  see  at  Rochester  or  Southwell.  Accord- 
!  ing  to  a  charter  of  William,  the  second  earl  of  Warenne, 
I  this  first  monastic  church  was  dedicated  by  bishops 
Ralph  of  Chichester,  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  and  Gun- 
dulf  of  Rochester — that  is  between  1091  and  1098,  the 
actual  year  not  being  given.14 

See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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About  the  same  time  that  Lewes  was  being  enlarged 
from  the  little  church  of  St.  Pancras  into  a  more  con- 
venient monastic  one,  the  mother  church  of  Cluny  was 
undergoing  extension.  The  new  works,  which  were 
dedicated  in  1131,  included  that  feature  so  exceedingly 
rare  out  of  England,  an  eastern  transept,  with  two  apses 
to  each  wing,  and  a  great  apse  with  corona  of  chapels. 
The  increasing  importance  of  the  priory  of  Lewes  soon 
made  the  monks  desire  to  enlarge  and  glorify  their 
church  too.  So  they  began,  as  usual,  at  the  east  end, 
and  taking  the  new  work  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny  as  a 
desirable  model,  added  to  their  presbytery  an  eastern 
transept,  with  an  apse  in  each  arm  and  a  lofty  lantern  at 
the  crossing ;  and  beyond  this  an  apse  with  five  apsidal 
chapels  encircling  its  aisle.  The  nave  was  also  ex- 
tended westwards  four  bays,  and  a  massive  tower  built 
in  the  last  bay,  thus  occupying  the  centre  of  the  front. 
Then  the  church  was  solemnly  dedicated,  so  we  learn 
from  a  charter  of  the  third  earl  of  Warenne,,15  the  con- 
secrators  being  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  Robert,  bishop 
of  Bath,  who  was  once  a  monk  of  Lewes ;  and  Ascelin, 
bishop  of  Rochester.  The  exact  year  is  not  given,  but 
the  consecrators'  dates  fix  it  between  1142  and  1148. 

In  1229,  according  to  the  Annals  <c  the  chapel  of  the 
blessed  Mary  was  constructed  anew,  and  the  first  mass 
celebrated  in  it  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Nicholas  "  ;16  but  it  is 
not  said  to  be  at  Lewes,  and  as  before  noted,  the  entry 
may  refer  to  another  house  altogether.  Still,  we  know 
there  was  a  chapel  of  our  Lady  here,  and  farther  its  ap- 
proximate site,  for  the  will  of  Richard,  third  earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey,  dated  December  5th,  1375,  directs 
mass  to  be  said  daily  in  the  priory  of  Lewes,  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul,  "  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  or  else  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  on  the  north 
of  the  great  church."  17  Probably  this  chapel  lay  east 
of  the  north  arm  of  the  great  transept,  as  at  the 

15  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 

16  m0.cc°xxix°*  Constructa  est  de  novo  capella  beate  marie  &  in  vigilia  sancti 
Nicolai  prima  missa  celebrata  est  in  ea.  f.  168a. 

17  -Test.  Vetust.  p.  94. 
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sister  house  of  Thetford  and  at  Canterbury,  or  it  may 
have  followed  such  arrangements  as  those  of  Ely  and 
Tewkesbury. 

In  1243,  "  on  the  day  of  the  anniversary  of  Lord 
William  the  earl,  was  placed  the  foundation  in  the  new 
work  of  our  church."  18  Thus  the  Annals,  but  though 
Lewes  is  not  mentioned,  the  founder's  name  probably 
points  to  this  house,  and  we  find  in  1247  one  John, 
magister  operum  ecclesie,  witnessing  a  Lewes  charter.19 
We  do  not  know  what  this  novum  opus  was. 

In  1268,  Dan  William  de  Foville,  prior  of  Lewes,  died 
and  bequeathed  to  the  monastery,  amongst  other  items, 
"  two  hundred  marks  sterling  towards  finishing  the  two 
towers  at  the  front  of  the  church."  20  All  previous  writers 
have  assumed  these  to  be  a  pair  of  western  towers.  But 
we  know  there  was  only  one  western  tower,  and  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  front.  Unless,  therefore,  a  pair  of 
stair  turrets  flanking  the  west  front,  like  those  at  Ely 
and  Lincoln,  be  meant,  the  word  " front"  must  be 
restricted,  in  its  medieval  sense,  to  the  east  end,  and 
the  two  turrets  may  be  a  pair  flanking  the  great  apse. 
Compare  the  towers  in  a  similar  position  at  Canterbury. 

We  have  now  come  to  an  end  of  both  our  documentary 
and  architectural  history  of  the  fabric,  but  there  remain 
a  few  records  of  burials,  &c,  which  throw  a  little  light 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  church. 

The  previous  mention  of  chapels  of  St.  Thomas  and 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  implies  the  existence  of  altars 
to  those  saints.  In  1238  we  meet  with  the  gift  of  a 
messuage  to  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  great 
church.21  This  altar  doubtless  stood  against  the  centre 
of  the  roodloft.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  miraculous  cure  in 
1250,  in  which  year,  on  the  day  of  SS.  Processus  and 
Martinian,  a  certain  infirm  man  who  was  crippled  in  an 
arm  and  both  knees  was  made  whole  at  the  Holy  Cross 

18  m0.cc°.xliij°.    In  die  anniversarij  domini  Willelmi  Comifcis  positum  estfunda 
mentxim  in  novo  opere  ecclesie  nostre.  f.  1685. 
is  Chartulary,  f. 

20  "  Item  ad  duas  turres  in  fronte  ecclesie  perficiendas.  cc  marcas-sterling.' " 
Annals,  f.  1705. 

21  "  Ad  altare  sancte  cruris  in  magna  ecclesia." — Chartulary,  f .  55. 
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of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes.22  In  1262  the  Annals  record23 
the  death  of  one  John  de  Gatesdene  who  was  buried  be- 
fore the  altar  of  St.  James,  but  the  name  of  the  monas- 
tery is  not  given.  In  1341,  Sir  Edward  St.  John  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Martin.24  By  his  will,  dated 
1374,  William  Laxman  desires  his  body  to  be  buried 
"  before  the  image  of  the  Crucifix  situated  in  the  north 
part  of  the  same  church,  and  which  has  been  newly 
painted."25  In  1379  Sir  John  de  Arundel  wills  to  be 
buried  "  in  the  priory  at  Lewes  in  the  great  church  there 
under  an  arch  near  the  funeral  chapel."  26  In  1385  Dame 
Joan  St.  John  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary  near  her  husband.27  The  will  of  George  Neville, 
lord  of  Abergavenny,  dated  July  1,  1491,  desires  his 
body  to  be  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  "  where 
I  have  lately  made  a  tomb  for  my  body." 28  A  bull's 
head  in  brass,  part  of  the  heraldic  decoration  of  this 
tomb,  was  discovered  during  the  excavations  of  1845. 
Under  the  south  arch  of  the  eastern  crossing  was  also 
found  a  grave  with  the  leaden  bulla  of  pope  Clement  VI., 
beneath  the  skull  of  the  deceased.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  marks  the  sepulchre  of  John,  the  last 
earl  of  Warenne,  who  died  in  ]347,  and  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  the  archbishop  for  gross  immorality. 
Dugdale  records  that  he  "  lieth  buried  alone  under  a 
raised  Tomb,  near  the  High  Altar." 29  In  1492  Sir  John 
Ealvesley  is  said  to  have  been  buried  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  image  of  St.  Pancras.30    We  have  also  record  of  the 

22  m0cc°l°.  In  hoc  anno  die  sanctorum  processi  &  marfciniani  quidam  infirmns 
quasi  contractus  de  brachio  et  ambabus  ( sic )  genibus  sanabatur  ad  sanctam 
crucem  sancti  pancracij  de  lewes. — Annals,  f.,  169a. 

23  m°  cc°  lxij.  "  Obiit  Johannes  de  Gatesdene  in  vigilia  sancti  pasche  &  in  die 
mercurii  postea  positus  fuit  in  terra  ante  altare  sancti  iacobi." — f.  170a. 

24  Add.  MS.  (Burrell)  5706,  f.,  177. 

25  "  Corpusqne  meum  ad  sepeliendum  in  ecclesia  Prioratus  de  Lewes  videlicet 
coram  ymagine  crucifixi  situata  in  parte  boriali  eiusdem  ecclesie  et  que  noviter  est 
depicta."— Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,  XXV.,  149. 

26  TestVetust.,  105. 
V  Test  Vetust.,  120. 

28  Test  Vetust.,  406. 

29  "  Dugdale's  Baronage,"  p.  82.  This  and  other  entries  are  given  by  Dugdale  as 
from  the  Eegister  of  Lewes  in  "  Bibl.  Selden  An."  1650  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  MS.  The  Editors  of  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Monasticon"  state  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Chartulary  in  the  Cotton  MS.,  but  this  is  an  error. 

30  Add.  MS.  (Burrell),  5706,  6  177. 
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burials  of  numerous  persons  before  or  near  the  high 
•  altar.  In  1240  Maud,  second  wife  of  William,  fifth  earl 
of  Warenne,  "was  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  Quire  in 
the  Abbey  of  Lewes  before  the  High  Altar."  31  In  1255, 
the  countess  Alicia,  widow  of  the  sixth  earl,  was  buried 
before  the  high  altar ;  32  and  in  1286,  her  sou,  Sir 
William  de  Warenne,  was  buried  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  "before  the  high  altar  on  the  left  side  beside 
his  mother."  33  Dugdale  also  records  the  burials  of  Joan, 
wife  of  the  last-named  Sir  William,  who  died  1293, 
"and  lieth  buried  with  her  husband  before  the  High 
Altar  at  Lewes,  under  a  high  Tomb";34  of  John,  the 
seventh  earl,  who  died  32  Edward  I,  "and  was  buried  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pavement  in  the  Quire  of  the  Abbey  of 
Lewes,  before  the  High  Altar,  with  this  Epitaph  upon 
his  Tombstone : 

"  1  Vous  qe  passer  ou  bonche  close, 
Prier  pur  cely  ke  cy  repose ; 
En  vie  come  vous  esti  jadis  fn, 
Et  vous  tiel,  ferretz  come  je  su  ; 
Sir  Johan  Count  de  Garenne  gist  ycy  ; 
Dieu  de  sa  alme  eit  mercy. 
Ky  pur  sa  alme  priera. 
Troiz  mill  jours  de  pardon  avera.'  "  35 

We  now  come  to  the  conventual  buildings,  the  remains 
of  which  are  fairly  extensive.  They  have  an  especial 
interest  as  affording  us  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  growing  needs  of  an  increasing 
convent  were  met  by  adding  to  and  reconstructing  an 
existing  group  of  buildings. 

It  is  however  somewhat  curious  that  no  systematic 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  describe  either  the 
buildings  themselves  or  their  architectural  history. 

The  original  site  granted  by  the  founder  to  his  monks 
appears  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  an  elevated  ridge,  of 
no  great  width,  running  east  and  west,  and  lying  between 

31  "  Dngd.  Bar.,"  p.  77. 

32  "  Annals,"  f.  169  b. 

33  "  Ante  magnum  altare  in  sinistra  parte  iuxta  matrem  suam."— "  Annals,"  f. 
173  a. 

34  "  Baronage,"  p.  80. 

35  Ibid  p.  80. 
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a  valley  on  the  north,  and  a  great  alluvial  flat,  probably 
more  or  less  under  water  most  of  the  year,  on  the  south. 
In  fact,  the  founder  mentions  et  the  island  on  which  the 
monastery  is  situated  "  in  his  charter.36  On  this  ridge  was 
placed  the  church,  with  the  conventual  buildings  to  the 
south.  This  side  appears  to  have  been  chosen,  not  because 
of  the  water  supply,  for  there  was  a  stream  on  each  side  of 
the  ridge  ;  but  because  a  main  thoroughfare  ran  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  to  the  south  of  which  stood  the  little 
church  of  St.  Pancras  already  described  as  being  the  first 
oratbrium  of  the  priory.  Owing  therefore  to  the  narrow 
width  thus  left,  there  was  not  room  on  the  ridge  for  the 
whole  of  the  buildings,  and  they  were  accordingly  carried 
southward  on  a  series  of  undercrofts.37  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  this  in  mind  to  explain  certain  apparent  anomalies 
which  arise  as  we  proceed. 

The  arrangement  of  a  Cluniac  house  seems  to  differ 
in  no  important  point  from  the  regular  Benedictine  plan. 

Thus  the  claustrum  (cloister)  was  placed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  of  the  church ;  with  the  great  transept, 
the  capitulum  (chapter  house),  and  the  apartment  called 
by  most  Orders  of  religious  the  calefactorium,  forming  the 
range  on  its  east  side.  Over  the  capitulum,  and  calefac- 
torium  was  the  dormitorium,  extending  right  up  to  the 
transept,  and  having  at  its  south  end  the  domus  neces- 
sarice,  a  detached  building  approached  by  a  bridge. 
South  of  the  cloister  were  the  refectorium  (frater)  and 
coquina  regularis  (regular  kitchen)  ;  and  on  the  west  the 
range  under  the  care  of  the  cellarer  called  the  cellarium. 
The  domus  infirmorum,  or  abode  of  sick  and  infirm 
monks,  was  placed  to  the  east  of  the  claustral  buildings. 
All  the  other  offices,  such  as  the  almonry,  guest  houses, 
bakery,  brewery,  and  stables,  lay  to  the  west  in  the  outer 
court,  which  was  entered  by  a  large  gatehouse  set  in  the 
precinct  wall  encompassing  the  whole  of  the  monastery. 
The  prior  seems  to  have  slept  in  the  common  dormitory, 
at  any  rate  at  first,  and  did  not  occupy  a  separate 

30  "  Insulam  in  qua  monasterium  situm  est."    See  Appendix. 

37  A  precisely  parallel  case  occurs  at  Battle  abbey,  where  the  site  of  the  high 
altar  was  fixed  by  the  place  of  Harold's  death,  on  the  famous  hill  of  Senlac. 
Here  the  whole  of  the  dormitory  is  carried  on  a  magnificent  series  of  undercrofts. 
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dwelling.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  novices  had  a  special 
portion  of  the  buildings  allotted  to  them  or  not. 

The  cloister  of  Lewes  priory,  unlike  the  generality  of 
examples,  which  are  more  or  less  square,  was  decidedly  an 
oblong.  The  south-east  angle  was  opened  out  in  the 
railway  embankment  during  our  diggings  last  year,  and 
the  south-west  angle  in  1845  ;  the  other  two  remain 
buried.  We  can  nevertheless  ascertain  the  extent  with 
tolerable  certainty  from  other  data,  and  find  it  measured 
about  90  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  130  feet  from  east 
to  west.  There  is  however  no  doubt  that  originally  the 
cloister  was  square  ;  but  why  was  it  enlarged  ?  and  why 
was  its  shape  altered  ?  The  first  question  is  easily 
answered,  because  the  increased  number  of  monks  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  more  room  for  them  in  the  cloister, 
where  they  actually  lived  and  spent  much,  of  their  time, 
and  which  had  been  built  of  too  small  a  size  in  the  first 
place  for  a  large  convent.  For  the  explanation  of  its 
altered  shape  we  must  return  to  the  description  of  the 
site.  Between  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the 
abrupt  descent  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  priory  stood  to 
the  alluvial  flat,  there  was  only  sufficient  room  for  the 
cloister ;  for  even  the  frater  had  been  built  out  on  an 
undercroft.  When  therefore  the  enlargement  of  the 
cloister  was  projected,  it  was  evident  that  if,  simply  to 
preserve  its  square  form,  an  extension  was  made  south- 
ward as  well  as  westward,  too  great  expense  would  be 
incurred  in  rebuilding  or  otherwise  altering  the  frater  as 
well  as  the  cellarium.  The  cloister  was  therefore  extended 
by  rebuilding  the  cellarium  further  west  and  lengthening 
the  frater,  thus  altering  the  square  form  into  an  oblong. 
And  since  the  alley  of  the  cloister  which  adjoined  the 
nave  of  the  church  was  the  monks'  day  apartment,  this 
way  of  meeting  the  case  gave  the  needed  accommodation 
j  for  the  brethren.  These  alterations  must  have  taken 
!  place  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  continua- 
j  tion  of  the  work  of  enlarging  the  church.  The  1845 
excavations  shewed  that  the  cloister  alleys  were  fourteen 
:  feet  wide,  and  the  wall  enclosing  the  garth  four  feet 
j  thick. 

XXXIV.  N 
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The  site  of  the  capitulum  or  chapter-house  now  hangs 
in  mid  air,  having  been  completely  swept  away  in  the 
construction  of  the  railway.  Unfortunately  the  remains 
of  the  walls  then  discovered  were  so  fragmentary  that  we 
cannot  recover  its  width.  According  to  Mr.  Parsons' 
plan  it  was  originally  about  fifty  feet  long.  But  the  chief 
interest  in  the  chapter-house  centres  round  the  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  interments  discovered  in  1845. 
The  first  coffin  disturbed  was  a  leaden  one  with  an  arched 
top,  containing  the  bones  of  a  woman.  She  had  been 
buried  in  the  cloister  alley  before  the  chapter-house  door. 
In  the  chapter-house  itself  were  found  no  less  than 
thirteen  graves. 

The  first  two  contained  two  small  leaden  cists,  about 
3  ft.  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  9  inches  deep,  which  were 
identified  by  inscriptions  as  the  coffins  of  William  de 
Warenne,  the  founder,  and  his  wife  Grundrada.  From 
the  small  size  of  these  receptacles  it  is  evident  that  the 
bodies  had  been  removed  from  some  other  spot.  The 
most  likely  one  seems  to  have  been  behind  the  high  altar 
of  the  first  conventual  church.  The  removal  may  there- 
fore be  assigned  to  about  1140,  when  the  extension  of 
the  eastern  limb  of  the  church  took  place.  These  cists 
are  now  in  Southover  church,  and  the  bones  have 
been  reburied  under  Grundrada's  own  tombstone  in 
the  so-called  "  Warenne  chapel."  Dugdale,38  quoting 
from  the  missing  Register  of  Lewes,  gives  this  epitaph 
as  engraved  on  a  white  stone  over  the  founder's 
grave : 

Hie  Gulielmi  Comes,  locus  est  laudis  tibi  fomes, 
Hujus  fundator,  et  largus  sedis  amator. 

Iste  tuum  funus  decorat,  placuit  quia  munus 

Pauperibus  Christi,  quod  prompta  mente  dedisti. 
Hie  tuos  cineres  servat  Pancratius  hseres, 
Sanctorum  Castris,  qui  te  sociabit  in  astris. 

Optime  Pancrati,  fer  opem  te  glorificanti ; 

Daque  poli  sedem,  talem  tibi  qui  dedit  sedem. 

The  inscription  on  Gundrada's  tombstone  is  as  fol- 
lows :— • 

3«  "Baronage,"  p.  74, 
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^  STIRPS  GUNDRADA.  DVCV  DEC'  EVI.  NOBILE  GEHMEN  : 

INTVLIT.  ECCLESIIS  ANGLORV  BALSAMA  MORV  : 

MARTHA  FVIT  MISERIS  FVIT  EX  PIETATE  MARIA 

PARS  OBIIT  MARTHE  SVP[ER]EST  PARS  MAGNA  MARIE. 

0  PIE  PANCRATI  TESTIS  PIETATIS  ET  EQVI. 

TE  FACIT  HEREUE  TV  CLEMENS  SVSCIPE  MATREM 

SEXTA  KALENDARV  IVNII  LVX  OBVIA  CARNIS 

IPREGIT  ALABASTRVM 

A  third  grave  contained  the  remains  of  a  monk  in  his 
black  habit ;  doubtless  a  prior.  Part  of  his  cowl  is  pre- 
served in  a  box  in  Southover  church. 

Of  the  remaining  graves  one  contained  the  bones  of  a 
boy,  a  second  the  skeleton  of  a  gigantic  man,  a  third  that 
of  a  woman  and  a  very  young  infant.  Nothing,  however, 
was  found  to  identify  them.  At  the  foot  of  one  coffin 
was  a  small  lead  cylindrical  case  about  one  foot  high  and 
eleven  inches  in  diameter,39  containing  human  viscera  in 
a  saline  fluid.  Probably  the  body  was  embalmed  and 
buried  elsewhere.  Many  members  of  the  families  of 
Warenne  and  Arundel,  beside  the  founder  and  his  wife, 
are  known  to  have  been  buried  here.  Among  them  were 
William  the  second  earl,  who  died  1135,  and  "was 
buried  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Lewes,  at  the  feet  of  his 
Father."40 

The  Visitation  of  Sussex  by  Benolte,  temp.  H.  VIII.,41 
has  the  following  notes  ,  on  interments  in  the  chapter 
house  of  the  priory  of  Lewes : 

"  William  the  firste  Erie  Waryne  &  Surrey  furste  founder  of  the  House 
of  Saynt  Pancras  assytuate  within  the  towne  of  Lewys,  in  the  countye 
of  Sussex,  which  Willyam  &  Gondrede  his  wyffe  lieth  buryed  in  the 
Chapytre  of  the  same  howse,  which  Gondrede  was  daughter  unto  Kynge 
Wyllyam  Conqueror. 

"  Also  in  the  same  place  adjoynyng  unto  hys  father  lyeth  buried 
Wyllyam  his  sone  &  his  wyffe. 

"  Item  in  the  same  places  lyes  Willyam  the  fourth  Erie  of  Waryne  and 
Maulde  his  wyffe  daughter  to  the  Erie  of  Arundell. 

"  Itm  in  the  same  howse  lyeth  Hamelyne  brother  unto  King  Henry  the 

39  Now  in  Southover  church. 

40  "  Dugdale's  Baronage,''  p.  74. 

41  M.S.  Coll.  of  Arms.  D.  13.  £.  456.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Charles  A.  Buckler, 
Esq.,  Surrey  Herald  Extraordinary,  for  this  extract,  and  for  drawing  my  attention 
to  the  Chichester  effigies. 
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seconde  &  "Erie  of  Waryne  by  marynge  Isabell  daughter  to  Willyam  the 
iijfle  Eric  Waryne. 

"  It™  more  in  the  same  place  lyes  Richard  the  first  of  that  name  erle 
Arundell  &  of  Sureye  next  whomc  lyeth  in  a  nother  tombe  Alianor  the 
suster  of  Henry  Duke42  of  Lancaster. 

"  Under  a  playne  stone  adjoynyng  to  the  sayd  thombes  lyes  John  sone 
to  Richard  the  seconde  Erie  of  Arondell  &  Surrey  &  Phillippe  his  second 
wyffe  dowghter  to  Edmond  Erie  of  Marche  and  next  unto  the  sayd  John 
lyes  Willym  sone  to  Richarde  erle  of  Arundell  &  of  Surrey  second  of  that 
name  &  Elizabeth  his  wyffe  dowghter  to  Lord  Wil.  Bowne  erle  of  Northe 
hampton.' " 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of:  Chichester  cathedral 
church  are  the  effigies  of  an  earl  and  countess  of  Arundel 
and  Surrey,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  removed 
from  Lewes  priory  at  the  Suppression.  They  are  thus 
described  by  Dallaway.43 

"  In  the  Arundel  Chantry,  now  the  additional  north  aisle,  is  a  monu- 
ment of  stone,  affixed  to  the  wall,  consisting  of  two  tables  and  effigies, 
which  appear  to  have  been  originally  one  and  insulated.  Both  the  figures 
are  of  the  age  of  Edward  3rd.  The  man  has  the  sharp  conical  helmet  and 
the  chain  gorget,  and  on  his  surcoat  a  lion  rampant.  Such  were  worn  by 
Richard  Fitz  Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel — in  the  early  part  of  that  reign — 
and  to  whom  a  cenotaph  was  erected  in  the  Chapel  of  Lewes  Priory. 
Might  it  not  have  been  brought  here  at  the  Suppression,  and  then  so 
divided  for  convenience  of  space  ?  " 

If  these  effigies  did  come  from  Lewes  they  are  probably 
those  of  Eichard  Fitz  Alan,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey, 
who  died  in  1376,  and  his  countess,  lady  Eleanor  Plan- 
tagenet,  daughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  whose 
tombs  Benolte  describes  as  being  in  the  chapter  house  of 
Lewes  priory. 

If  we  may  assume  that  the  chapter  house  was  of  a 
regulation  width — say  twenty-seven  feet — and  if  these 
dimensions  be  laid  down  symmetrically  with  respect  to 
the  graves,  a  narrow  space  seven  feet  wide  will  be  left 
between  the  north  wall  and  the  wall  of  the  transept.  We 
cannot  now  say  that  such  a  space  existed,  though  measure- 
ments seem  to  show  that  it  did,  but  had  it  done  so  it  would 
very  well  have  held  the  day  stairs  to  the  dormitory,  which 
otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  place  for. 


42  Should  be  Earl 


"  History  of  Western  Sussex, I.,  134. 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  chapter  house  was  a  slype  or 
covered  passage  leading  from  the  cloister  to  the  infirmary 
on  the  east. 

Next  to  it  was  an  apartment  about  44  feet  long  and  35 
feet  wide,  corresponding  in  position  with  the  Benedictine 
common-house  or  calefactorium.  In  a  Cluniac  house  it 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  officina  sanguinis  minuendi, 
or  bleeding-house.  A  thickening  of  the  east  wall  seems 
to  shew  that  the  usual  fireplace  stood  there  from  whence 
the  apartment  derived  its  name  of  calefactorium. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  range,  and  extending  right  up 
to  the  transept  of  the  church,  was  the  dormitorium.  No 
remains  of  it  exist,  but,  judging  from  the  undercrofts,  it 
was  102  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide.  At  the  south-east 
angle  was  a  projecting  square  building  measuring  10  feet 
by  8^  feet  within. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  dormitory  range,  but  separated 
from  it  by  a  space  some  30  feet  wide,  ivas  the  structure 
called  by  the  Cluniacs  clomns  necessarice — a  name  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  of  its  purpose.  Ouly  the  basement 
now  remains,  but  we  are  able  from  it  to  make  out  the 
arrangements  pretty  clearly.  It  was  a  long  hall,  96  feet 
by  25  feet,  divided  by  a  longitudinal  wall  4  feet  thick, 
pierced  at  regular  intervals  by  round-headed  openings 
about  2\  feet  wide,  into  two  unequal  divisions,  the 
greater  18  feet,  the  lesser  3  feet  wide.  The  narrow 
portion  formed  a  fosse  or  channel,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  ran  a  stream  of  water,  bridged  over  some  15  feet 
above  by  a  row  of  seats.  Between  each  of  the  external 
buttresses  of  the  south  wall  was  a  narrow  window  for 
ventilation.  The  sides  of  the  main  hall  were  also  pierced 
with  window  openings — the  three  at  the  east  end  are 
wonderfully  perfect,  and  were  found  by  us  last  year, 
together  with  three  of  those  in  the  north  wall.  Owing  to 
the  great  fall  in  the  ground  south  of  the  dormitory,  the 
building  just  described  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded 
two  stories  in  height,  and  its  first  floor,  instead  of  being, 
as  was  customary,  on  a  level  with  the  dormitory  floor,  was 
some  fifteen  feet  lower — or  on  the  same  line  with  the 
floor  of  the  dormitory  undercroft.    It  was,  however, 
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necessary  that  direct  communication  should  be  provided 
between  it  and  the  dormitory,  and  this  seems  to  havef 
been  effected  thus  :  the   intervening  thirty  feet  was! 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  35  feet  broad,  at  the  calefactorium] 
floor  level,  which  was  reached  from  the  dormitory  by  a 
flight  of  steps  placed  in  the  small  square  chamber  at  its 
south  angle  mentioned  above. 

The  great  drain  which  conveyed  the  waste  water  of  the 
monastery  through  the  necessarium  may  be  traced  some 
distance  on  the  west.  It  is  a  well-built  tunnel,  5  feet 
wide,  and  at  least  5  feet  high,  lined  with  stone,  and 
covered  by  a  barrel  vault.  At  a  distance  of  about  ninety 
feet  from  where  it  passed  under  the  buildings  it  was  open 
to  the  air  some  distance,  and  furnished  with  a  sluice  gate 
for  flushing  purposes.  The  many  absurd  stories  in  cir- |P 
culation  at  Lewes  about  subterranean  passages  to  the 
castle  and  elsewhere,  derive  their  origin  from  this  elabo- 
rately constructed  drain. 

Owing  to  the  already-explained  difficulty  of  site — which 
only  left  room  to  the  south  of  the  church  for  the  actual 
cloister — the  Lewes  refectory,  or  frater  as  it  should  be 
more  correctly  termed,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom 
amongst  monks,  is  built  upon  an  undercroft.  The  frater 
itself  has  quite  gone,  but  we  are  able  to  recover  certain 
data  from  its  sub-vault.  Originally  it  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  five  bays,  measuring  about  97  feet  long  by  37J 
feet  wide ;  but,  as  we  may  see  from  the  variation  in  the 
line  of  the  south  wall,  and  other  indications,  it  has  been 
partly  rebuilt  and  lengthened  to  145  feet.  The  under- 
croft was  divided  by  a  row  of  columns  into  two  alleys, 
covered  by  a  quadripartite  vault  springing  from  flat  en- 
gaged pilaster-shafts.  Each  of  the  angles  at  the  east 
end  contains  a  circular  stair  or  vice.  That  to  the  south, 
which  has  an  external  door  only,  has  been  long  open ; 
the  other,  which  opens  into  the  undercroft,  was  dis- 
covered last  year  in  the  railway  embankment,  and  by  the 
commendable  care  of  the  authorities  has  been  left  as  we 
found  it,  and  railed  round.  The  only  portions  of  the 
undercroft  that  have  escaped  demolition  are  the  east  end 
aud  most  of  the  south  wall.    The  wall  space  between  the 
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first  three  buttresses  of  the  latter  appears  to  have  been 
spanned  by  a  shallow  arch.  Query,  was  this  to  thicken 
the  wall  above  for  the  reader's  pulpit  ?  In  the  first  bay 
is  a  curious  skew  passage  through  the  wall,  the  respective 
positions  of  the  vaulting  pilaster  within  and  the  external 
buttress  having  prevented  its  being  pierced  in  a  direct 
line.  The  next  bay  has  an  opening  with  a  straight  flight 
of  steps.  These  must  have  opened  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
frater  itself,  but  I  cannot  say  why.  Whatever  their 
use,  they  are  undoubtedly  an  insertion  of  much  later 
date  than  the  walls.  Between  the  second  and  third  bays 
there  appears  to  be  a  join  of  two  walls  of  slightly  different 
dates ;  the  later  one  pertaining  to  the  extension  of  the 
frater.  Each  bay  of  the  newer  portion  was  pierced  by  a 
pair  of  windows,  the  actual  openings  being  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  flight  of  stairs 
above-mentioned  is  inserted  in  the  place  of  one  of  the 
pair  of  windows  in  that  bay. 

Opening  out  of  the  north  wall  of  the  frater  sub-vault 
was  an  arched  subterranean  passage,  3  feet  wide  and 
about  6  feet  high,  much  of  which  still  remains.  It  first 
goes  straight  for  a  short  distance,  then  turns  at  a  right- 
angle  for  a  few  feet,  and  again  bending  at  a  small  angle, 
terminates  in  a  domed  chamber  4  feet  3  inches  in  diameter. 
In  the  first  turn  is  a  manhole.  Various  fanciful  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  concerning  this  mysterious  tunnel ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  built  for  no  more  remarkable 
purpose  than  to  carry  the  leaden  pipes  to  the  conduit 
which  stood  above  the  dome  in  the  cloister  garth,  and 
supplied  water  to  the  various  lavatories.  A  small  portion 
of  the  passage  was  removed  during  the  construction  of 
the  railway ;  but  the  remainder  has  escaped  other  mutila- 
tion than  a  hole  in  the  right  angle,  by  which  it  may  be 
entered  from  the  garden  it  now  runs  under.44 

Of  the  kitchen  only  the  fragments  of  three  fifteenth 
century  added  buttresses  remain.  These  are  adorned 
with  flint  chequer  work,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  but- 
tresses stuck  against  the  walls  to  keep  them  up  should  be 

44  See  extract  from  Woollgar's  MSS.  in  "  Hors field's  History  of  Lewes,"  p.  250 
and  "  Archaeological  Journal,"  XII.,  pp.  103,  104. 
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left,  while  the  whole  of  the  kitchen  itself  has  been  swept 
away.  Sir  William  Burrell  has  the  following  note  on  this 
part  of  the  buildings  :  "  Sept.  13,  1772.  I  measured  part 
of  the  Remains  of  this  Priory,  and  found  them  to  be  as 
follow.  The  Oven  was  17  feet  diameter,  near  half  of  it 
is  standing  the  Roof  is  composed  of  Tyles  set  perpen- 
dicularly,45 each  6-g-  broad,  ii  long,  i  thick."46  This  "  oven  " 
was  demolished  in  1845. 

Nothing  is  left  above  ground  to  shew  the  plan  and 
extent  of  the  western  range,  or  cellarer's  buildings. 

A  few  fragments  of  the  infirmary  remain  to  the  east 
of  the  dormitory  range  ;  but  until  the  application  of  pick 
and  spade,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  buildings.  According  to  the  Annals,47  "  the  great 
infirmary  was  built"  in  1218,  and  the  following  year 
"  two  houses  of  the  infirmarer  were  made  towards  the 
north  after  Easter  by  William  de  Buckby ;  "  but  the 
entries  can  hardly  refer  to  Lewes,  for  the  infirmary  is 
named  in  charters  of  the  second  earl  of  Warenne,  who 
died  in  1135,  by  which  time  all  the  temporary  buildings 
must  have  been  replaced  by  others  of  stone. 

Either  at  the  same  time  as  the  final  extension  of  the 
church  circa  1145,  or  immediately  afterwards — at  any 
rate  within  half  a  century  of  the  erection  of  the  first 
permanent  circuit  of  offices — the  whole  of  the  conventual 
buildings  were  enlarged.  Not  by  the  costly  process  of  an 
entire  rebuild,  but  by  adding  to  some  and  altering  others. 
The  reason  of  the  extension,  as  before,  was  to  obtain 
increased  accommodation. 

So  far  we  have  been  able  only  to  make  out  the  details 
of  the  dormitory  range — to  which  our  excavations  last 
year  were  strictly  limited— but  it  is  probable  that  the 
extension  was  carried  out  everywhere. 

The  great  dormitory  was  evidently  thought  too  small ; 
it  was  accordingly  lengthened  from  102  to  213  feet,  and 
its  width  increased  from  35  feet  to  69  feet  at  the  south 

45  edgewise  erased. 

46  Add.  MS.,  5706,  f.  85. 

47  mo  cc°  xviij.    Magna  infirmaria  facta  est. 

m°  cc°  xix°.  Due  domus  infirm'  versus  norht  facte  suut  post  pascharn.  a 
Willelmo  de  buckebi.— f .  167  a. 
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end,  and  75  feet  at  the  north  end,  the  two  outer  walls 
not  being  parallel.  This  enlargement,  which  was  made 
towards  the  south  and  east,  was  effected  in  the  following 
manner  :  the  space  beneath  the  bridge  to  the  necessarium, 
and  the  sub-vault  of  the  latter,  were  disused,  and  more  or 
less  blocked  up  with  strengthening  arches,  and  in  several 
places  filled  in  solid  with  earth  and  chalk ;  an  additional 
sub- vault  was  then  built  on  the  south  of  the  necessarium, 
consisting  of  a  wide  hall  69  feet  long  with  a  north  aisle. 

The  west  wall  of  the  new  undercroft  was  in  line  with 
the  west  wall  of  the  old  dormitory ;  but  the  east  wall 
extended  as  far  as  the  east  end  of  the  necessarium,  in 
continuation  of  which  a  new  wall  was  carried  right  up  to 
the  transept.  Upon  the  enlarged  area  thus  obtained  was 
erected — either  entirely  de  novo,  or  by  alteration  of  what 
already  existed — a  building  of  two  stories,  the  upper  one 
being  the  dormitory.  Owing  to  its  great  width,  it  was 
divided,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  first  floor  was  concerned, 
into  three  alleys  by  a  double  row  of  columns.  It  will  be 
seen  on  referring  to  the  plan  that  the  various  blocking 
arches  in  the  sub-vaults  are  in  the  lines  of  these  arcades 
to  carry  their  weight.  The  east  wall  of  the  extension 
had  a  projecting  fire-place  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and 
a  few  feet  north  of  this  a  small  circular  stair. 

"We  have  nothing  to  show  that  the  dormitory  occupied 
the  whole  of  this  great  space,  213  feet  long  and  72  feet 
wide.  Even  the  huge  dormitory  at  Canterbury  only 
measured  148  feet  by  78  feet — though  there  existed  a 
second  dormitory  112  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide. 

From  certain  foundations  uncovered  in  1845,  it  seems 
that  the  chapter  house  was  included  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  range  of  which  it  forms  part,  otherwise  its  east  win- 
dows would  have  been  rendered  useless.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  chapter  house  was  not 
only  lengthened  and  widened,  but  also  increased  in  height 
by  absorbing  a  portion  of  the  length  of  the  dormitory. 

To  the  south  of  the  great  dormitory,  but  separated  from 
it  by  a  space  of  10  feet  wide,  is  a  large  structure  158  feet 
long  and  24j  feet  wide,  to  which  various  uses  have  been 
assigned.  It  is  often  dubbed  the  "  refectory,"  but  a  careful 

xxxiv.  o 
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examination  makes  its  real  purpose  apparent.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  necessarium  at  the  end  of  the  first 
group  of  buildings  was  rendered  useless  during  the 
construction  of  the  second  group  by  the  various  strength- 
ening arches  and  filling  in  inserted  to  carry  the  new  super- 
structure ;  the  monks  were  therefore  compelled  to  erect  a 
new  one.  Bearing  in  mind  the  arrangements  of  the  first 
one  and  its  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  dormitory, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  showing  the 
identity  of  use  of  the  two  buildings. 

The  one  used  at  Canterbury  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
known  as  the  "  third  dormitory,"  was  a  huge  enough 
structure,  being  145  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  but  the 
new  necessarium  at  Lewes  exceeds  it  in  length  by  13 
feet.  The  upper  of  its  two  stories  has  been  pulled  down, 
but  so  much  remains  above  ground  that  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  make  out  the  whole  arrangement.  A  strong  wall 
5  feet  thick  divided  it  longitudinally  into  two  unequal 
divisions ;  the  northern  one  being  a  large  hall  14  feet 
wide,  and  the  southern  a  narrow  space  only  5  feet  9 
inches  wide.  Through  the  latter  ran  from  end  to  end  a 
stream  of  water,  making  it  in  point  of  fact  a  great  drain 
or  fosse.  This  was  ventilated  by  four  small  square-headed 
windows  in  the  south  wall.  The  space  above  the  drain 
was  bridged  over  by  a  series  of  sixty  arches,  each  1  foot 
wide,  and  separated  by  an  interval  of  1  foot  7  inches. 
The  crowns  of  these  arches  were  about  15  feet  from 
the  ground  floor  line.  Upon  these  arches  were  carried 
the  wooden  partitions  separating  the  sixty-one  compart- 
ments, each  of  which  was  2  feet  6  inches  wide.  The 
longitudinal  wall  has  been  removed,  but  its  junction 
at  each  end  is  easily  seen ;  and  the  springers  of  the 
small  bridging  arches  which  are  left  in  the  south  wall 
may  be  identified  by  the  square  notch  cut  out  at  the 
lower  edge  for  fixing  the  centering  timbers  while  they 
were  being  built.  The  remains  of  a  window  at  the 
east  end  of  the  first  floor  level  show  that  the  longi- 
tudinal division  wall  did  not  rise  above  the  wooden 
ceiling  of  the  basement.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
priory  this  building  was  converted  into  a  malt-house, 
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which  explains  the  removal  of  the  dividing  wall,  and  the 
existence  of  the  joist  holes  for  the  new  floor  timbers. 
The  water  course  was  only  filled  up  about  forty  years 
ago. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  first  necessarium,  the  first  floor 
line  was  on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  apartments  below 
the  dormitory,  and  the  intervening  space  was  spanned 
by  a  bridge  24  feet  broad.  In  later  times,  the  area 
beneath  this  bridge  was  utilized  for  some  purpose,  the 
east  end  having  been  filled  up  by  a  wall ;  and  there  are 
traces  of  a  flue  in  one  angle,  and  of  a  spiral  stair  up  to  the 
bridge. 

The  new  necessarium  being  so  much  further  to  the 
south  than  the  original  one,  a  new  tunnel  for  the  water 
course  was  constructed,  of  similar  design  to  the  one  before 
described,  and  the  old  one  disused.  The  directions  taken 
by  both  are  carefully  laid  down  on  the  plan. 

At  some  late  period  a  great  smash  seems  to  have  been 
feared  at  the  south  end  of  the  buildings,  for  the  added 
sub-vault  beneath  the  dormitory  had  most  of  its  arches 
filled  up  with  solid  chalk,  and  the  groining  of  the  end 
compartments  strengthened  by  a  lining  of  the  same 
material.  The  great  buttresses  outside  the  great  neces- 
sarium were  added  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  excavations  of  1882  we  found,  just  outside 
the  east  wall  of  the  great  dormitory,  a  covered  drain 
nearly  two  feet  square  in  section,  running  from  north  to 
south.  Curiously  enough,  the  majority  of  the  stones 
which  constituted  the  roof  were  worked  fragments,  com- 
prising portions  of  carved  pilasters  and  spirally  fluted 
jamb  shafts,  slabs  of  marble,  &c,  and  part  of  a  large 
shallow  lavatory  basin. 

Of  the  buildings  of  the  outer  court,  such  as  the  almonry, 
&c,  not  a  trace  remains  above  ground,  except  part  of  the 
gatehouse.  This  was  of  the  usual  type — a  hall  with 
double  entrance,  a  large  one  for  horses  and  vehicles,  and 
a  small  one  for  foot  passengers.  The  arches  were  standing 
until  this  century.  The  south  jamb  of  the  great  arch  still 
exists  in  situ  at  the  east  end  of  Southover  church,  while 
the  smaller  arch  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  at  right 
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angles  to  its  former  position  on  another  site  a  few  yards 
away.    The  gatehouse  was  of  late  twelfth  century  date. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  and  their  arrangements 
have  been  laid  down  as  carefully  as  possible  on  the  plan, 
two  colours  being  used  to  distinguish  the  periods.  A 
section  is  also  given  of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  range  to 
shew  as  far  as  practicable  the  various  levels,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  1  can  only  express  a  hope  that  future 
excavations  may  be  made  to  lay  bare  the  relics  of  the 
great  church,  three- fifths  of  which  still  lies  buried ;  also 
of  the  great  infirmary  in  the  field  to  the  east  of  our  late 
excavations. 

The  thanks  of  archaeologists  are  especially  due  to  the 
owner,  Mr.  E.  B.  Blaker,  for  so  kindly  permitting  the 
excavations  ;  and  to  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  by 
whom  the  work  was  initiated,  and  through  whose  energy 
and  perseverance  most  of  the  necessary  funds  were 
obtained  from  sympathetic  friends. 

Appendix. — Note  A. 

Carta  Willelmi  Primi  fundatoris  Prioratus  de  lewes. 

In  nomine  patris  &  filii  &  Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen.  Ego  Willelmus  de 
Warenna  &  Gundrada  uxor  mea  volentes  peregrinationem  facere  ad 
sanctum  Petrum  in  Eoma  .  perreximus  per  plura  monasteria  que  sunt  in 
francia  &  Bergundia  causa  orationis.  Et  cum  venissemus  in  burgun- 
diam  .  didicimus  quod  non  potuimus  secure  transire  propter  guerram  que 
fuit  tunc  inter  papam  &  imperatorem.  Et  tunc  divertimus  ad  Cluniacum 
monasterium  .  magnam  &  sanctam  abbaciamin  honore  sancti  Petri.  &  ibi 
adoravimus  &  requisivimus  sanctum  Petrum.  Et  quia  invenimus  sancti- 
tatem  &  religionem  &  caritatem  tarn  magnam  ibi  &  bonorem  erga  nos  a 
bono  Priore  &  a  toto  sancto  conventu  .  qui  receperunt  nos  in  societatem  & 
fraternitatem  suam  :  incepimus  habere  amorem  &  devotionem  erga  ilium 
ordinem  &  illam  domum  :  super  omnes  alias  domos  quas  videramus.  Sed 
dominus  Hugo  sanctus  abbas  eorum  tunc  domi  non  fuit.  Et  quia  longe 
ante  &  tunc  magis  habuiinus  in  proposito  &  voluntate  per  consilium 
domini  Lanfranci  arcliiepiscopi  ego  &  uxor  mea  quod  faceremus  aliquam 
domum  religionis  pro  peccatis  nostris  &  salute  animarum  nostrarum.tunc 
visum  fuit  nobis  quod  de  nullo  alio  ordine  tarn  libenter  quam  de  Clunia- 
censi  earn  facere  vellemus.  Et  ideo  misimus  &  requisivimus  a  domino 
hugone  abbate  &  a  tota  sancta  congregatione  quod  concederent  nobis  duos 
vel  tres  vel  iiijor  monaclios  de  sancto  grege  suo  quibus  daremus  ecclesiam 
unam  quam  de  lignea  lapideam  fecimus  sub  castro  nostro  Lewiarum  que 
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fuit  ab  antiquo  tempore  in  honore  sancti  Pancracij  &  illam  daremus  eis. 
Et  tantum  in  principio  terrarum  &  animalium  &  rerum  :  unde  duodecim 
monachi  possent  ibi  sustentari.  Sed  sanctus  abbas  prius  valde  nobis  fuit 
durus  ad  audiendum  (sic)  petitionem  nostram  propter  longinquitatem 
aliene  terre  &  maxime  propter  mare.  Sed  postquam  nos  perquisivimus 
licenciam  a  domino  nostro  Rege  Willelmo  adducendi  monachos  Clunia- 
censes  in  anglicam  terram  .  &  abbas  ex  sua  parte  requisivit  voluntatem 
Regis  :  tunc  tandem  donavit  &  misit  nobis  .  iiijor .  de  monacbis  suis  domi- 
num  lanzonem  &  tres  socios  suos  quibus  donavimus  in  principio  omnia 
que  eis  promisimus  &  confirmavimus  per  scriptum  nostrum  quod  misimus 
abbati  Cluniacensi  &  conventui  quia  noluerunt  nobis  ante  monachos 
mittere :  quam  .  baberent  confirmationem  nostram  &  Regis  quam  eis  per- 
quisivimus de  omnibus  rebus  quas  eis  donavimus.  Et  sic  dati  sunt 
michi  &  uxori  mee  monacbi  Cluniacenses  in  Anglicam  terram.  Post 
mortem  vero  domini  mei  Willelmi  Regis  cum  filius  suus  venisset  Willel- 
mus  in  Anglicam  terram  propter  regnum  .  &  multa  fuisset  discordia  de 
regne  &  dubitatio  de  fine.  &  ego  in  multis  periculis  cotidie  :  monstraverunt 
michi  dominus  lanzo  prior  &  monachi  mei  quod  apud  Cluniacum  esset 
confirmacio  mea  quam  feceram  de  rebus  quas  illis  dederam  in  principio  & 
quod  ipsi  inde  nullum  mnnimentum  haberent  &  quod  propter  dubia  & 
futura  tempora  deberem  eis  omnem  securitatem  de  meis  donis  &  con- 
cessis  facere  .  quod  feci  libenter  consilio  fidelium  meorum  per  hanc 
alteram  cartam  meam  Volo  ergo  quod  sciant  qui  sunt  &  qui  futuri  sunt 
quod  ego  Willelmus  de  Warenna  Surreie  comes  donavi  &  confirmavi  deo 
&  sancto  Petro  &  abbati  &  conventui  de  Cluniaco  ecclesiam  sancti 
Pancracij  que  sita  est  sub  castro  meo  Lewiarum  &  eidem  sancto  Pancracio 
&  monachis  Cluniacensibus  quicunque  in  ipsa  ecclesia  sancti  Prancracij 
deo  servient  inperpetuum :  donavi  pro  salute  anime  mee  &  anime 
Gundrade  uxoris  mee  &  pro  anima  domini  mei  Willelmi  Regis  qui  me  in 
anglicam  terram  adduxit  &  per  cuius  licenciam  monachos  venire  feci  & 
qui  meam  Priorem  donacionem  confirmavit  &  pro  salute  domine  mee 
Matildis  Regine  matris  uxoris  mee  &  pro  salute  domini  mei  Willelmi 
Regis  filii  sui  post  cuius  adventum  in  Anglicam  terram  hanc  cartam  feci 
&  qui  me  comitem  Surregie  fecit  &  pro  salute  omnium  heredum  meorum 
&  omnium  fidelium  christi  vivo  rum  &  mortuorum  in  sustentacionem  pre- 
dictorum  monachorum  Sancti  Pancracii  mansionem  ffalemelam  nomine 
totum  quicquid  ibi  in  dominio  habui  cum  hida  terre  quam  Eustachius  in 
burgemela  tenet  &  ad  ipsam  mansionem  pertinet.  Mansionem  quoque 
Carlentonam  nomine  quam  domina  mea  Matildis  Regina  dedit  Gundrade 
uxori  mee  &  michi.  &  hoc  concessit  &  confirmavit  dominus  meus  Rex 
Willelmus  in  auxilium  ad  fundandum  novos  monachos  nostros  totum 
quod  ibi  habuimus.  Et  in  Swamberga  quinque  hidas  &  dimidiam  terram 
eciam  que  vocatur  insula  iuxta  monasterium  cum  pratis  &  pascuis. 
Totam  eciam  terram  quam  ego  in  dominio  habui  intra  insulam  in  qua 
monasterium  situm  est  cum  molendino  super  stagnum  quod  ibi  juxta  est 
posito  &  cum  uno  suburbano  ibi  juxta  posito  lewino  nomine  In  tuniaco 
terram  que  fuit  normanni .  virgam  terre  que  vocatur  Redrewelle  &  alteram 
virgam  nomine  Stanforde  In  Westedena  duas  hydas  cum  iiijor  villanis 
&  uno  prato  Decimas  quoque  terrarum  mearum  &  illas  nominatim  quas 
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Richard  us  presbyter  tenet  &  tenebit  in  vita  sua.  ita  quod  post  mortem 
eius  monachis  remanebunt.  Concessionem  feci  etiam  omnium  decimarum 
quas  homines  mei  ibi  dederunt  vol  postea  daturi  sunt.  Postea  vero 
donavi  eis  Waltonam  cum  omnibus  liberis  hominibus  quos  Gundrada  cum 
ipsa  mansione  ibi  de  me  tenuit.  quicquid  ibi  habui  tunc  inter  duas  aquas 
de  limea  &  de  Wellestream  in  terris  &  mariscis  &  pascuis  &  aquis 
cum  hominibus  &  omnibus  eorum  serviciis  &  cum  omnibus  rebus 
ita  quod  duo  hospicia  michi  &  heredibus  meis  ibi  per  annum 
retinui  .  unum  in  eundo  in  Everwiksire  &  alteram  in  redeundo  pro 
omnibus  serviciis  que  michi  facere  solebant  homines  de  marisco 
in  vecturis  &  summagiis  per  terram  &  aquam  hue  &  illuc  &  pro 
omnibus  aliis  serviciis  .  unde  volo  quod  liberi  &  quieti  sint  erga  me  & 
heredes  meos  de  omni  servicio  inperpetuum.  Et  si  ibi  hospitamur  plus 
quam  bis  in  anno  :  totum  quod  ibi  de  suo  vel  nos  vel  homines  nostri 
quicumque  illuc  per  annum  per  nos  venerint  super  duo  predicta  hospicia 
expendimus  :  computabunt  &  reddemus  eis  de  nostro  in  fine  anni 
super  periculum  animarum  nostrarum.  Sic  facio  ego  &  sic  faciam 
&  sic  volo  quod  faciant  heredes  mei.  ne  propter  banc  causam  vertant 
elemosinam  meam  &  suam  in  servitutem  &  rapinam  sicut  volunt  salvari  in 
die  judicii.  Preterea  donavi  eis  ecclesiam  de  Acra  cum  duabus  carrucis 
terre  ubi  ego  &  Gundrada  adhuc  vivens  proposuimus  facere  monasterium 
&  domos  &  ponere  monachos  de  monachis  nostris  sancti  Pancracij 
de  quibus  eciam  posuimus  primo  in  ecclesia  castelli  nostri  de  Acra  & 
hec  promisit  michi  dominus  lanzo  quod  faceret  sic  tamen  quod  Prior  & 
monachi  de  Acra  semper  subditi  sint  &  in  libera  ordinacione  Prioris  sancti 
Pancracij  Et  Prior  &  Conventus  sancti  Pancracii  habeant  &  disponant 
domum  de  Acra  sine  omni  contradictione  sicut  proprios  monachos  suos  de 
claustro  suo  .  &  sic  faciam  si  deus  servaverit  michi  vitam  &  sanitatem  .  &  si 
non  possum  perficere  :  volo  quod  heres  meus  perficiat.  Et  si  heredes  mei 
post  me  in  suo  tempore  aliquam  elemosinam  fundaverint  volo  quod  earn 
sancto  Pancracio  submittant  &  semper  sanctum  Pancracium  capud  honoris 
sui  habeant  &  ibi  se  mecum  reddant  ubi  iacet  Gundrada  uxor  mea  &  ego 
cum  ea  reddidi  corpus  meum  &  ipsi  similiter  mecum  faciant  Omnes  has 
antedictas  res  dedi  deo  &  sancto  Pancracio  &  monachis  ibi  deo  servituris 
vivente  &  volente  Gundrada  uxore  mea  &  Willelmo  &  Eeynaldo  filiis  & 
heredibus  meis.  Sed  post  mortem  Gundrade  feci  eis  hanc  cartam  Post  cuius 
mortem  donavi  eciam  eis  pro  anima  illius  &  mea  &  omnium  heredum 
meorum  mansion  em  in  Norfolk  hecham  nomine  totum  quod  ibi  habui 
cum  terra  pagani  prepositi  &  cum  omnibus  liberis  hominibus  quorum  cen- 
sum  idem  paganus  ibi  recipiebat  Et  hanc  donacionem  meam  volo  quod 
heredes  mei  concessam  &  firmatam  habeant  quia  &  earn  concessit  &  confir- 
mavit  dominus  meus  Kex  Willelmus  sicut  alias  fecerat  pater  suus.  Has 
omnes  supradictas  res  donavi  monachis  ad  habendum  inperpetuum  tarn 
liberas  &  quietas  ab  omnibus  causis  &  custumis  &  serviciis  sicut  eas  liberas 
habui  &  sicut  aliquis  liber  homo  habet  vel  habere  potest  suum  dominium 
vel  dare  suam  elemosinam.  Et  si  eveniat  quod  rex  terre  aliquid  inde 
querat  vel  hidagium  vel  danegeldum  vel  qualecumquegeldum  vel  servicium 
vel  quamcumque  rem  ego  quam  diu  vivam  eas  liberatas  &  acquietatas 
faciam  sicut  meum  dominium.  &  heres  meus  post  me  &  sui  post  eum 
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I  similiter  inperpetuum  faciant  de  omnibus  rebus  quecumque  solent  vel 
I  poterunt  vel  umquam  continget  inposterum  ab  aliquo  domino  vel  homine 
requiri  erga  Regem  &  omnes  homines  ut  monachi  semper  sint  in  pace  &  sui 
omnes  &  omnia  sua.  Pro  qua  re  volo  quod  si  aliqua  contencio  vel  dissensio 
vel  lesura  vel  aliqua  iniuria  surgat  inter  homines  sancti  Pancracij  &  me 
vel  meos  unde  forisfactura  eveniat:  Prior  Sancti  Pancracii  semper  capiat 
&  habeat  pro  me  forisfacturam  &  emendacionem  de  hominibus  suis  ne  per 
banc  causam  possint  qui  venturi  sunt  ledere  &  confundere  homines  sancti 
&  sic  volo  quod  faciant  heredes  mei  Et  si  ego  aliqua  ad  hue  addidero  vel 
heredes  mei  post  me :  volo  quod  omnia  ilia  tarn  libere  donentur  & 
i  habeantur  sicut  ego  ista  omnia  donavi  &  quod  ipsi  similiter  velint  & 
faciant.  Et  volo  quod  sicut  ego  cresco.  crescant  &  res  monachorum 
&  sicut  crescunt  res  &  bona  eorum.  quod  crescat  numerus  eorum 
&  sic  volo  &  laudo  &  precipio  quod  velint  &  faciant  &  servent  heredes 
.  mei  &  firmum  &  stabile  habeant  quod  ego  feci  &  ego  firmum  &  stabile 
habeo  quod  ipsi  facturi  sunt.  Et  quicumque  contra  hanc  donacionem 
meam  venerit  vel  earn  in  aliquo  minuerit  vel  in  peius  mutaverit  iram  & 
malediccionem  dei  omnipotentis  &  celerem  vindictam  in  corde  &  in  anima 
in  hoc  mundo  &  in  die  iudicij  incurrat.  Et  tota  malediccio  quam  pater 
potest  dare  malis  filiis  suis  ex  parte  mea  super  ilium  veniat  fiat  fiat.  Et 
quicumque  hanc  meam  donacionem  servaverit  &  defenderit  &  accreverit  : 
benedictionem  dei  omnipotentis  &  graciamin  hac  vita  &  in  alia  in  corpore 
&  in  anima  super  se  habeat  Et  tota  benediccio  quam  pater  potest  dare 
bonis  filiis  suis  :  ex  parte  mea  super  eum  veniat  &  maneat  sine  fine  Amen 
Amen.  Similiter  precor  Deum  ut  eveniat  si  heres  meus  post  me  vel  suus 
post  eum  vel  quicumque  ex  successoribus  meis  aliqua  bona  addiderit  ad 
ea  que  ego  donavi  quicumque  post  eos  contra  illorum  donacionem  venerit 
in  malum  veniat  deus  contra  ilium  in  malum  &  quicumque  earn  defenderit 
&  servaverit  :  defendat  eum  deus  ab  omni  malo.  Preterea  volo  quod 
sciant  monachi  mei  &  heredes  mei  quod  quando  ego  &  Gundrada  per- 
quisivimus  a  domino  hugone  abbate  qui  venerat  ad  loquendum  cum 
domino  meo  Rege  in  Norrnanniam  quod  redderet  nobis  dominum  lan- 
zonem  Priorem  nostrum  quern  toto  anno  apud  Cluniacum  retinuerat  unde 
tarn  commoti  fuimus  quod  pene  proposuimus  dimittere  inceptum  nostrum 
vel  auferre  eis  &  dare  ecclesiam  nostram  maiori  monasterio.  tunc  eciam 
concessit  nobis  &  promisit  abbas  ad  multam  deprecacionem  quod  si  deus 
cresceret  domum  nostram  faceret  earn  sicut  unam  ex  magnis  post  mortem 
domini  lanzonis  vel  promocionem  in  aliquam  maiorem  dignitatem, 
quando  monachi  Sancti  pancracij  mitterent  ad  Cluniacum  propter 
Priorem  :  mitterent  eis  in  priorem  unum  ex  melioribus  monachis  suis  de 
tota  congregacione  quern  scirent  sanctiorem  ad  ordinem  &  ad  animas 
regendas  secundum  deum  &  sapienciorem  ad  domum  gubernandam 
secundum  seculum  preter  maiorem  Priorem  de  Cluniaco  &  Priorem  de 
Caritate.  &  quod  ipse  foret  ad  remanendum  &  nunquam  removeretur  nisi 
tarn  iusta  &  manifesta  esset  causa,  quod  nemo  rationabiliter  deberet 
contradicere  &  inde  fecit  nobis  scriptum  suum  cum  sigillo  suo  quod  habeo. 
Et  hec  perquisivimus  quia  timuimus  ne  dominus  lanzo  cum  redisset  cito 
auferretur  nobis  quia  rex  quos  meliores  invenire  potuit  :  in  dignitates 
ecclesie  exaltavit  Et  nobis  audientibus  requisivit  ab  abbate  quod  mitteret 
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ci  duodecim  de  Sanctis  monachis  suis  &  eos  omnes  faceret  episcopos  & 
abbates  in  terra  hereditatis  sue  quam  ei  dederat  deiis.  Et  eciara  pre- 
cogitavimus  quod  si  nova  adhuc  domus  &  tenera  sepe  novum  Priorem 
haberet  &  in  novas  manus  veniret  nunquam  ad  magnum  profectum 
perveniret  Et  quia  noluimus  quod  elemosina  nostra  inposterum  in  secu- 
larem  servitutem  verteretur :  tunc  constitutum  est  inter  nos  &  abbatem 
quod  Cluniacum  habeat  omni  anno  .  1.  solidos  monete  Anglice  de  dono 
sancti  Panracij  &  sic  libera  sit  ab  omni  alia  servitute  &  exaccione  &  geldo 
Et  abbas  de  nulla  ordinacione  domus  se  intromittat  super  Priorem  nisi  de 
observancia  vel  emendacione  ordinis  ubi  Prior  emendare  non  potuerit  per 
se.  neque  de  domibus  suis  si  aliquas  unquam  per  graciam  dei  sub  se 
habuerit  Sed  Prior  Sancti  Pancracij  &  Conventus  semper  eas  liberas 
habeant  in  sua  ordinacione  sicut  eis  fuerint  donate  &  hoc  voluimus  & 
fecimus  quia  in  desiderio  semper  &  spe  fuimus  facere  domum  &  ponere 
monachos  apud  Acram  castellum  nostrum  quam  nolumus  alibi  nisi  Sancto 
Pancracio  esse  subiectam.  Hanc  donacionem  &  cartam  meam  feci 
dominum  meum  Regem  Willelmum  apud  Wincestriam  in  consilio  con- 
cedere  &  testimoniari  per  signum  sancte  crucis  de  manu  sua  &  per  signa 
&  testimonia  episcoporum  &  Comitum  &  Baronum  qui  ibi  tunc  fuerunt 
feliciter  Amen  Venientibus  contra  hec  &  destruentibus  ea  occurat  deus 
in  gladio  ire  &  furoris  &  vindicte  &  malediccionis  eterne  Servantibus 
autem  hec :  &  defendentibus  ea  .  occurrat  deus  in  pace  gracia  &  miseri- 
cordia  &  salute  eterna  Amen  Amen  Amen.48 


Note  B. 

Extract  from  charter  of  William,  the  second  earl  of  Warenne. 

"  Postea  vero  non  post  multum  tempus  cum  perfecta  fuisset  ecclesia 
sancti  Pancracij  invitatus  sum  a  Priore  Lanzone  et  a  cunctis  fratribus 
eiusdem  ecclesie  et  rogatus  ab  eis  ut  earn  facerem  dedicare .  quod  libenter 
et  letius  concessi  et  convocavi  ipsius  diocese  episcopum  dominum  Radul- 
fum  et  Walkelinum  Wintonien  et  Gundulfum  Rovecestr'  episcopos  ad 
eum  dedicandum.  Et  facta  dedicatione  cum  ad  missam  ventum  fuisset. 
vocatus  sum  ab  episcopis  ad  magnum  altare  et  admonitus  ab  eis  ut 
secundum  consuetudinem  sancte  ecclesie :  providerem  dotem  ecclesie. 
De  qua  eciam  re  ante  fui  prsemuniter  et  provisus.  Monstraverunt 
quoque  michi  id  ipsum  quod  michi  visum  (fuit)  non  esse  magnum 
dare  quod  ipse  in  manu  mea  vel  expensas  meas  habere  non  potui 
sicut  ecclesias  et  decimas.  Recogitavi  eciam  quod  non  fuit  mea  nec 
pura  elemosina  quam  feceram  eis  de  hercham  quam  pater  meus 
eis  prius  donaverat  et  quantum  ad  me  magis  videbatnr  commutacio 
quedam  quam  mea  donacio  &  quia  de  meo  proprio  quod  michi  potuissem 
semper  libere  retinere  volui  sancto  Pancracio  sicut  paterno  meo  et  eius 
monasterio  sicut  capituli  honoris  mei  aliquod  crementum  facere  in  ilia  die 
dedicationis  ecclesie  et  hora  et  loco  dedi  deo  et  sancto  Pancracio  et  mona- 
chis suis  inperpetuum  decimam  meam  non  solum  omnino  decimorum 


48  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  F.  xv.  f.  10-11. 
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meorum  tocins  terre  mee  de  omnibus  rebus  undecumque  decimain  dari 
debet :  Sed  eciam  totam  decimam  omnium  denariorum  meorum  de  Anglia 
de  redditibus  de  eventibus  de  omnibus  omnino  rebus  undecumque  et 
quibuscumque  modus  michi  proveniant  de  rebus  meis  Anglie  Et  hanc 
decimam  denariorum  meorum  optuli  de  super  altare  in  perpetuum  dotem 
ecclesie."  49 

Since  the  consecrators  of  the  church  were  Ralph  Luffa,  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester 1091—1123;  Walkelin,  bishop  of  Winchester  1070  —  1098;  and 
Gundulf,  bishop  of  Eochester  1077 — 1108,  the  dedication  must  have 
occurred  between  1091  and  1098. 

Note  C.  . 

Extract  from  charter  of  William,  the  third  earl  of  Warenne,  relative  to 
the  second  dedication  of  the  church. 

"  Hec  supradicta  ego  pro  salute  anime  mee  et  pro  animabus  antecessorum 
meorum  predictis  monachis  concessi  et  de\  c  sol'  in  burgo  de  lewes  quum 
feci  dedicare  ecclesiam  sancti  Pancracii  et  de  decima  denariorum  de 
omnibus  redditibus  meis  de  Anglia  dotam  ipsam  ecclesiam  et  inde  saisivi 
earn  per  capillos  capitis  mei  et  fratris  mei  Eadulfj  de  Warenna  quos 
abscidit  de  capitibus  nostris  cum  cultello  ante  altare  Henricus  episcopus 
Winton.  Teste  Theobaldo  Archiepiscopo  Cantuar'  Henrico  episcopo 
Winton  Eodberto  episcopo  bad'  Ascelino  episcopo  Eovescestr'-  qui  eandem 
ecclesiam  dedicaverunt."  50 

The  prelates  here  named  are  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
1139—1161;  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester  1129—1171; 
Eobert,  bishop  of  Bath  1136 — 1166  ;  and  Ascelin,  bishop  of  Eochester 
1142 — 1148.  The  second  dedication  must  therefore  fall  between  1142 
and  1148. 

Note  D. 

Grant  of  the  site  of  the  priory  of  Lewes  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Lord  Cromwell,  16  Febr.,  29  Hen.  VIII.  (1537-8). 

11  Eex  omnibus  ad  quos,  etc,  Salutem.  Cum  quidam  finis  coram 
Iusticiariis  nostris  in  Curia  nostra  de  communi  Banco  apud  Westmonas- 
terium  in  Crastino  Sancti  Martini  Anno  regni  nostri  vicesimo  nono  levat' 
fuit  inter  nos  querent'  et  Eobertum  nuper  Priorem  monasterii  Sancti 
Pancratii  de  lewes  in  Comitatu  nostro  Sussex'  per  nomen  Eoberti  prioris 
monasterij  sancti  Pancratij  de  lewes  in  comitatu  nostro  Sussex'  deforciant 
inter  alia  de  Maneriis  de  Swanbergh  Kyngeston  iuxta  lewes  Southover," 
etc.,  etc. 

After  enumerating  all  the  manors  and  advowsons  possessed  by  the 
priories  of  Lewes  and  Castle  Acre,  the  grant  proceeds  : 

"  Sciatis  quod  nos  in  consideracione  boni  vi'  et  fidelis  servicij  nobis  per 
dilectum  Consiliarium  nostrum  Thomam  Crumwell  militem  dominum 


49  Chartulary,  f.  14. 
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Crumwell  Custodem  privati  Sigilli  nostri  ante  lice  tcmpora  fact'  et  im- 
pens'  de  gratia  nostra  special!  ct  ex  certa  scientia  et  mero  motu  nostris 
dedimus  et  concessicnus  ac  per  presentes  pro  nobis  heredibus  &  success- 
oribus  nostris  damus  et  concedimus  eidem  Thome  Crumwell  militi  domino 
Crumwell  totum  dictum  nuper  monasterium  sive  prioratum  de  lewcs  pre- 
dictum  in  dicto  Comitatu  nostro  Sussex'  ac  totum  scitum  funduin 
circuitum  et  prccinctum  eiusdem  nuper  monasterij  sive  prioratus  de 
lewes  Necnon  totam  ecclesiam  Campanile  et  Cemitorium  eiusdem  nuper 
Monasterij  de  lewes  ac  omnia  mesuagia  domos  edificia  orrea  grangcas 
stabula  Columbaria  aquas  magna  pomaria  gardina  terram  et  solum  nostra 
tarn  infra  quam  extra  ac  iuxta  et  prope  scitum  septum  circuitum  ambitum 
et  precinctuui  eiusdem  nuper  monasterij  de  lewes  predicti  in  southover 
Kyngeston  iuxta  lewes  et  lewes  in  predicto  Comitatu  nostro  Sussex  vel 
in  earum  aliqua  Ac  etiam  omnia  predicta  maneria  de  Swanbergh,"  etc., 
etc.  51 


61  Rot.  Pat.  29  Hen.  VIII,  pars  2. 
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COMPILED    BY    GRANVILLE    LEYESON  GOWER, 
Esq.,  F.S.A. 


Against  E.  wall  of  Chancel,  N.  side  of  E.  window,  a 
white  marble  tablet,  whereon  are  these  arms  :  Azure,  in 
chief  three  mullets  argent,  a  crescent  for  difference 
(Dalmahoy)  :  impaling,  Per  fess  gules  and  azure,  an 
escutcheon  within  an  orle  of  martlets  argent  (Boaed). 
Crest:  A  dexter  arm  embowed  brandishing  a  sword. 
Motto  :  Absque  metu. 

To  the  Memory  of 
The  Rev*  and  learned  GEORGE  HAY  CLERK  A.M. 
Thirty-two  Years  Rector  of  this  PARISH 
who  having  liv'd  a  constant  pattern 
Of  primitive  Piety  and  social  Virtue 
Departed  this  Life  in  1728  Aged  84  Years. 
Also  of  MARGARET  his  Wife  (by  whom  he  had  11  children) 
and  who  after  a  happy  Marriage  of  52  Years 
and  the  practice  of  every  Domestic  Duty 
Died  in  1732  likewise  Aged  84  Years. 
Also  of  MARGARET  their  youngest  Daughter 
who  long  surviv'd  her  Husband  WILLIAM  DALMAHOY  ESQr : 
son  of  Sr  ALEXANDER  DALMAHOY  Bar: 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  Family  in  SCOTLAND 
and  died  the  16th  of  August  1767,  Aged  70  Years. 
Also  of  ALEXANDER  eldest  Son  of 
ALEXANDER  DALMAHOY  ESQr  of  LONDON 
who  died  an  Infant. 
This  Monument  is  erected  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  said 
ALEXANDER  DALMAHOY  ESQr 
who  died  October  the  10th  1781  Aged  57  Years  : 
He  Married  ELIZABETH  second  Daughter  of 
IOHN  BOARD  ESQr 
late  or  PAX- HILL  in  this  County 
by  whom  he  had  Issue  2  sons  and  8  Daughters  : 
and  lies  here  Interr'd  : 
As  a  just  tribute  to  the  best  of  Mothers  and  her  most  Worthy  Parents. 
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Against  E.  wall  of  Chancel,  S.  side  of  E.  window,  a 
white  marble  slab,  surmounted  by  an  urn. 

In  this  Chance] 
are  deposited  the  Remains  of 
Mr8  ELIZABETH  DALMAHOY 
Relict  of  ALEXANDER,  DALMAHOY  Esqr 
and  Daughter  of  IOHN  BOARD  Esqr  of  PAX-hILL 
She  died  the  13th  of  July  1788 
Aged  sixty-one  Years 
This  small  Tablet  was  erected  by  her  Daughter 
FRANCES  AYLIPFE  DALMAHOY 
;  as  a  Testimony  of  her  Affection 

and  to  perpetuate  the  Memory 
of  an  amiable  Woman. 

Against  the  S.  wall  of  Chancel,  a  grey  marble  tablet, 
surmounted  by  a  shield  (the  arms  obliterated),  and  on  a 
white  marble  slab. 

Here  Lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs  SAPHIRA 
LIGHTMAKER  Wife  of  Mr  EDWd  LIGHTMAKER 
of  Broadhurst  in  Sussex  Gent.  Daughter  of 
Dr  ALEXr  LEIGHTON  D.D.  Sister  to  Dr  ROBT 
LEIGHTON  Late  ARCHBP.  of  Glasgow  and  Sr 
ELLIS  LEIGHTON  K*  who  both  Ly  here 
Interred.    She  was  A  Devout  Woman  and  A 
Mother  in  Israel  A  widow  indeed  &  (notwith- 
standing Sollicita°hs  to  a  2d  Marriage)  lived  so 
44  years  She  died  in  the  Lord  Decr  20th 
1704  Aged  81 
Prole,  parente,  thoro,  rebus,  pietate,  Senecta 
Ingenio,  Moribus,  laude,  beata,  obit. 
Here  also  ly  the  bodies  of  THOMAS  &  MARY 
the  Children  of  Mr  Wm  PIG  GOT  of  Limesfield 

in  Surrey  Gent.  Grandchildren  to  ye  excellent 
Matron  abovespecifd  THOMAS  died  March  8th 
1701  Aged  11  Mary  April  10th  1702  Aged  21 
Likewise  here  ly  ye  bodies  of  THOMAS  &  ELIZAth 
the  Children  of  THOMAS  OSBORNE  Junior  of 
Newtimber  in  Sussex  Armiger  her  Great 
Grandchildren  THOMAS  died  April  4th  1706 
Aged  4  :  Eliztjl  April  12  1706  Aged  3  years 

ov  <pikzl  6eo<s  Qvrjo-Kti  veo<s. 

Next  to  it,  westwards,  a  grey  .marble  mural  tablet, 
with  fluted  columns  and  capitals,  and  above  a  shield 
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with  these  arms  nearly  obliterated  :  Quarterly  gules 
and  sable,  a  cross  argent,  Pigott  ;  on  an  escocheon  of 
pretence,  Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  azure  between  two 
bucks'  heads  cabossed  sable  attired  or,  Needham;  im- 
paling Need  ham. 

In  the  Vault  Underneath  this  Monument 
Lyeth  Interrd  the  Body  of 
WILLIAM  PIGOTT  ESQ. 
Late  of  Broadhurst  in  this  Parish  who  departed 
This  Life  the  22d  day  of  May  1722 
In  the  40th  Year  of  His  Age 
He  Married  the  only  Daughter  &  heiress  of  the  Eevd 
Mr  WILLIAM  NEEDHAM  of  Allresfordin  the 
County  of  Northampton  Batchelour  of  Divinity 
By  whom  he  had  Issue  4  Sons  &  one  Daughter 

Viz* 

WILLIAMS  ( October  ye  20th  1711 )  f  March  25th  1730 

GERVAS    1  T5       J  Decern'  ye  30  1714     I  t>    .  ,  j  April  2d  1728 
HENRY      f  130111    ]  Decemr  ye  30  1715     f1*1111™  1  March  7th  1715  1 
ROBERT    j  [April  ye  13th  1719    j  { July  14th  1719 

And  all  are  Interr'd  in  the  same  Vault 
CATHERINE  the  Daughter  and  Sole  Heiress  is  now 
Surviving 

In  honour  &  Respect  to  their  Valuable  Memorys  this 
Monument  was  Erected  at  the  Sole  Expence  of 
JANE  PIGOTT  his  Affectionate  Wife  &  their  tender  Mother 
Anno  Dom  :  1734 
Trusting  in  Almighty  God  Through  the  Merits  of  Our 
Blessed  Saviour  to  meet  them  Again 
In  a  Glorious  Resurrection  in  Immortall  and 
Everlasting  Happyness  Amen. 

In  Chancel  between  Chancel  arch  and  S.  wall,  a  white 
marble  slab. 

THOMAS  PIGOTT,  Esqr 
Son  of  THOMAS  &  CATHARINE 
PIGOTT 
Born  21st  December  1738 
Died  5th  February  1793 
Aged  55 
Buried  in  the  family  vault  here. 

In  Chancel  on  the  floor  near  S.  wall,  a  blue  ledger 
stone  with  this  inscription  in  capitals. 

1  i.e.,  1715-16. 
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SUB  HOC  JACET 
JOANNES  WOOD  QUI 

SACR-ZTC  OLIM 
THEOLOGIZE  SUI3IIT 
LABOREM  ET  NON  SINE 
sum'o  HONORE  HUIC 
PAROCHIJ5  PER 
ANNOS    XXV  OFFICIUM 

FIDELITER  ADMINI 
STRAVIT  OBIIT  NONO 
DIE   SEPTEMb  ANNO 
DOM  MDCCV 
2ETAT  8TLE 
t  LVIII. 

On  floor  adjoining,  westward,  a  white  marble  stone 
with  this  inscription  in  capitals. 

HERE   LYETH  THE 
BODY   OF   HENRY  3d 
SON  OF  Wm  PIGOT  ESQK 
BY  JANE    HIS  WIFE 
WHO    DEPARTED  THIS 

LIFE    THE    1  OF 
MARCH   1715   AGED  9 
WEEKS   4  DAYS.  . 

Against  S.  wall  of  Chancel,  outside,  a  large  grey  stone 
slab,  fixed  upright,  above  six  feet  in  height.  Shield 
with  mantling,  helm,  and  crest  a  lion's  head.  Arms  :  a 
lion  rampant. 

Depositum 
ROBERTI  LEIGTOUNI 
Archiepiscopi  glasguensis 
Apud  scotas 
Qui  obiit  xxv°  Junii 
Anno  D'm'i  1684 
etatis  Sua3  740.2 

(In  the  churchyard  close  adjoining  is  an  altar  tomb  to 
the  memory  of  the  Archbishop,  with  this  inscription : 

Here  rest  the  Remains  of  Robert  Leighton,  Bishop  of  Dunblane, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.     In  an  age  of  religious  strife  he 
'  adorned  the  doctrine  of  GOD  his  Saviour  by  a  holy  life  and  by  the  meek 
and  loving  spirit  which  breathes  throughout  his  writings.     He  spent  in 

2  This  was  formerly  inside  the  Broadhurst  Chapel,  but  fell  into  bad  repair 
and  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1850. 
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this  Parish  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  devout  preparation  for  his 
Heavenly  Rest.  Born  1611,  died  1684.  This  Memorial  was  placed 
here  1857.) 

Eastward,  against  the  wall,  a  slab  exactly  similar  with 
arms,  crest,  and  mantling. 

Here  Lyeth  Interred  The 
Body  of  Sr  Ellis  Leighton 
K*  who  Dyed 
9°  Jan.  1684.3 


Against  E.  wall  of 
Chancel,  outside,  a  mural 
tablet. 


Against  wall  of  South 
Transept  (now  Vestry),  out- 
side, a  stone  slab. 


NEAR 
this  place  lieth  the  Body 
of  the  Reverend 
ROBERT  WETHERALL 
who  died 
On  the  9th  of  Sepr  1779 
In  the  33;i  Year  of  his  Age  : 
Also  MARY  his  wife 
ob.  31°  May  1801 
AET.  58. 


On  S.  wall  of  Nave, 
outside,  between  the  win- 
dows, a  mural  tablet. 

In  Memory  of  the 
Revd  RALPH  CLUTTON 
Rector  of  this  Parish 
Who  died  January 
Ye  8th  1761  Aged 
66  Years 
Also 

of  the  Revd  RALPH  CLUTTON 
His  Son 
Rector  of  this  Parish 
Who  died  April 
Ye  13,  1772  Aged 
44  Years. 


In  Memory  of 
HARRY  MORLEY 
late  of  Great  Walsted 
In  the  Parish  of  Lindfield 
He  was  lineally  descended 
from  the 
ancient  family  of  Michelborne 
formerly  of  Broadhurst 
in  this  Parish 
Born  May  22nd  1787 
Died  May  18th  1860. 

Eastwards,  on  wall 
of  South  Transept  (now 
Yestry). 

NEAR 
this  place  is  Interr'd  the 
Body  of  THOMAS  AWCOCK4 
late  of  Barcombe  in  this 
County  Gentn  who  died  the 
16th  day  of  February  1786 
in  the  70th  Year  of  his  Age. 
Also  of  MARY  AWCOCK 

Sister  of  the  above  THO* 
AWCOCK  who  died  the  2d 
day  of  April  1788  in  the  79th 
Year  of  her  Age. 


3  This  was  formerly  inside  the  Broadhurst  Chapel,  but  fell  into  bad  repair,  and 
was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1850. 

4  There  are  several  stones  in  the  churchyard  to  members  of  the  Awcock  family. 
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In  N.  Transept  of  Nave  on  floor,  Sussex  marble  ledger 
stone. 

HE  ERE   LIETH  BURIE(d) 

THE  BODY  OF  WIL 
LIAM  WYAT  FOURTh 
BONN   OF  FFRANCIS 

WYATT  ESQ1"  WHO 
DIED  THE  21th  DAY 

OF  APRILL  ANNO 

DOMINI   1   6  7  3. 

Next  to  it,  southwards,  flat  stone  of  blue  marble. 

Here  Interred  is  the  Body  of 
FRANCIS  WYAT  late  of  Treemans  5 
In  this  Parish  Esqr  :  A  Man  Just  and 
Honest  in  all  his  Actions  A  Tender 
Husband  and  a  most  Indearing 
Parent  he  Departed  this  life  the 
15th  July  1723  Jn  the  65th :  year  of 
his  Age. 


On  same  stone,  in  capitals. 

HERE  INTERRED  IS  ALSO  Ye  BODY  OF  Mrs  ELIZ.  WYAT 
WIFE   OF  Ye   ABOVENAMED  FRANCIS  WYAT   ESQ.  DAUGHTE1" 
OF  ROGER  BYSSHE   OF  FEN  PLACE   IN  THE  COUNTY 
OF  SUSSEX  ESQ1"   A  WOMAN  ENDOWED  WITH  ALL  Ye 
EXCELLENT  QUALITYES    OF    VIRTUE   &  GOODNESS 
SHE   DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  Ye   17th  OF  AUGst  1726  AGED  63. 

[Part  of  this  stone  is  covered  by  a  pew.  Query 
whether  there  is  not  a  further  inscription  on  it.] 
Next  to  it,  on  white  marble  slab. 

Here  Interred  is  the  Body  of  FRANCIS 
WYAT  late  of  the  Midle  Temple 
Barrester  at  Law  and  Batchelor 
of  Arts  He  was  Most  Compleat  in 
all  Accomplishments  ;  Beloved  by 
all  that  see  (sic)  Him  Adorned  with 
Every  Grace  and  Virtue  this  Bright 

Good  and  Extraordinary  Man 
Departed  this  Life  Decembr  the  14 
1713  in  the  27th  year  of  his  Age  He 


5  This  is  a  large  old  house  now  used  as  a  farmhouse,  about  one  mile  S.E.  of 
Horsted  Keynes  Church.  In  nearly  all  the  Pedigrees  of  Wyatt  and  elsewhere  it 
is  erroneously  written  "  Freemans."    It  is  locally  pronounced  Trim-ans. 
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was  Eldest  son  of  FRANCIS  WYAT 
Esqr  and  ELIZABETH  Lis  wife 
who  were  Deprived  of  Him  to  their 

Inexpressible  Greife  his  Early 
Death  being  Lamented  by- all  that 
Knew  Him. 

Next  to  it,  southwards,  on  a  blue  marble  slab. 

Near  this  place  Lyeth  the 
Body  of  MR  Richard  Wyat 
Third  son  of  Francis  Wyat 
Esq.  who  Departed  this 
Life  the  28th  day  of  June  1660. 

MEMORISE 
FRANCISCI  WY.ATT  ARM  QUI  VITAM 
OFFICIUMQ  VICECOMIT.E'S6  (sic)  SIMUL 
TERMINABAT   QUARTO  DIE 
MABTII  ANNO  DNI 

1    6    7  3. 

Next  to  it,  southwards,  on  blue  marble  slab. 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Mrs 
AUDRY  WYATT  Wife  of 
FRANCIS  WYATT  ESQ.  late 
of  Treemans  and  Daughter  of 
Robert  Spence  Esq.  late  of 
Balcomb  in  Sussex  who  by 
her  puer  (sic)  Modesty  true  Charity 
and  Exemplary  life  Proued 
herselfe  A  widow  indeed  she 
Departed  this  Life  the  13th  of  Decern1^ 
Ano  Dom'  1693  in  the  Sixty 
Sixt  yeare  of  her  age. 

Next  to  it,  southwards,  on  blue  marble  slab,  in  capitals. 

HERE  LIETH  THE  BODY 
OF  MARY   WIFE  OF 
GEORGE  LUXFORD  OF 
LYNDFEILD   GENT.  AND 
SECOND  DAUGHTER  OF 
FRANCIS   WYATT  ESQ. 
AND  AWDRY  HIS  WIFE 
OF   THIS   PARISH  SHE 
WAS  BURIED  JANUARY 
19th  1699   AGED   36  LEFT 
ISSUE  ONE  DAUGHTER. 


XXXIV. 


6  He  was  Sheriff  of  Sussex  that  year*. 


Q 
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Agaiust  W.  wall  of  Nave,  near  arch  of  N.  Transept,  a 
large  mural  tablet  of  white  and  yellow  marble,  sur 
mounted  by  an  urn.    Below  a  shield  with  Crest :  On  j 
wreath  or  and  gules  a  demi-lion  rampant  sable,  langue 
gules,  holding  in  dexter  paw   an  arrow  barbed  and 
feathered  argent.    Arms  :  1  and  4,  Gules,  on  a  fess  or 
between  three  boars'  heads  couped  argent  a  lion  passant 
guardant  between  two  pheons  sable,  Wyatt  ;  2  and  3,  Or,| 
a  chevron  between  three  roses  gules,  seeded  or,  Bysshe 
impaling,  Azure,  a  cross  moline  or,  Molynbux. 

Near  this  Place  lieth  the  Body  of 
RICHARD  WYATT,  ESQr 
Sometime  of  Treemans  in  this  Parish 
He  Died  in  January  1753 
In  the  64th  Year  of  His  Age 
Also  the  Body  of  SUSANNA  His  Wife 
Daur  of  the  late  Sr  THOMAS  MOLYNEUX  Kn* 
Of  Losely  in  the  County  of  Surry 
She  Died  the  29th  day  of  June  1774 
In  the  73d  Year  of  Her  Age. 

On  same  wall,  adjoining  westwards,  black  marble 
tablet  within  a  white  marble  frame  and  on  a  white 
marble  slab. 

This  Monument  is  erected 
As  a  Sacred  tribute  to  the  Memory 
of  RICHARD  WYATT  Esqr  of  Treemans  in  this  Parish 

Who  DIED  January  11th  1816  Aged  67  Years 
He  fulfilled  his  public  duty  as  SHERIFF  of  the  COUNTY 
and  manifested  by  his  example  those  mild  &  Christian  virtues 
By  which  he  supported  his  Sickness  with  fortitude 
;  and  the  pains  of  DEATH  with  resignation. 

Below  a  shield  with  arms  of  Wyatt,  as  above,  sur- 
mounted by  crest,  the  arrow  or. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    PARISH    REGISTERS  OF 
HORSTED   KEYNES,  SUSSEX. 

The  Register  Booke  of  Horsted  Caines  made  AnnoDom.  1638. 

Christenings  happeninge  in  the  said  P'ish. 

1 638  Edmund  sonne  of  John  Awcocke  &  Jane  his  wife  baptized  Ap.  xv 
1642  Mary  daughter  of  Erasmus  Snell  July  the  30 
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1644  Lawrence  sonne  of  Mr  William  Michilborne  Esq.  August  the  4th 

1646-  7  Sybill  daughter  of  Mr  William  Michilborne  Febr.  22th 

1647-  8  John  sonne  of  Mr  Abraham  Michilborne  Janu.  8 

1648  Charles  sonne  of  Mr  William  Michilborne  July  23 

1649  George  sonne  to  John  Awcocke  Aprill  12 

1649-50  Bridget  the  D.  of  Mr  Will :  Michilbourne  Esq.  Baptd  Jan.  30 
„       Francis  ye  son  of  Fras  Luxford  of  Westhoadley  Feb.  17 

Appointment  of  James  Holford  of  the  Parish  Mercer  according  to  the 
Act  touching  Marriages  &c.  Elected  to  be  the  P'ish  Kegister  witnessid 
3  Nov.  1653.    Signed  Tho  :  ChaW. 

Elizabeth  the  dafter  of  James  Holford  was  boorne  29  day  March  1654 
Richard  the  sone  of  Francis  Wyatt  gentl.  was  borne  the  three  and 

twentieth  day  of  June  1660 
John  sone  of  James  Holford  was  baptized  25  Jan.  1661-2 
Timothy  the  daughter  of  Francis  Wyatt  was  born  the  seaventh  July  1661 
Mary  the  daughter  of  do.  was  born  7  July  1663 
Henry  son  of  James  Holford  bap.  30  June  1664 
Mary  Wyatt  the  d,  of  ffrancis  Wyatt  gent,  born  16  June  1663 
Audery  Wyatt  d.  of  do.  was  born  20  Aug.  1665 
Jane  Wyatt  the  dauter  of  do.  born  8  Nov.  1667 
William  Wyatt  s.  of  do.  born  the  twenty  twoo  day  of  June  1670 
James  son  of  James  Holford  1  May  1681 
Elizabeth  d.  of  do.  19  Aug.  1683 
George  s.  of  do.  &  Alse  his  wife  29  Jan.  1685-6 
ffrancis  s.  of  Mr  F.  Wiett  and  ...  .  was  bap.  21  Aprell  1687 
Roger  s.  of  do.  &  Elizabeth  his  wife  bap.  7  Aug.  1688 
Mary  d.  of  James  Holford  &  Alee  his  wife  bap.  1  Nov.  1688 
Richard  s.  of  Mr  F.  Wiatt  &  Eliz.  his  wife  bap.  21  Dec.  1689 
James  s.  of  James  Holford  &  Alee  his  wife  26  Nov.  1690 
William  s.  of  Mr  F.  Wiatt  &  Eliz.  1  Feb.  1691-2 
Thomas  s.  of  James  Holford  &  Alee  4  Dec.  1694 
1706  Dec.  26  John  son  of  M.r  Joseph  Hamlen 

1706-7  Jan.  17  Anne  daur  of  Mr  Thomas  Osborne  &  Mrs  Elizbth  his  wife 

1710  Nov.  22  George  son  of  Mr  Tho.  Pointin 

1711  July  13  Hannah  d.  of  Francis  Luxford 
1712-13  Jan.  3  Joseph  s.  of  Mr  Tho.  Pointin 

1714  Dec.  31  Gervas  son  off  William  Pigott  of  Broadhurst  Esq.  was 

bapt. 

1715  Dec.  31  Henry  son  of  do. 
1719  Ap.  14  Robert  son  of  do. 

1723  June  3  Alexr  son  of  Mr  W.  Dalmahoy  Surgeon  in  Southwark 
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1732  Nov.  23  Granado  s.  of  Mr  Thomas  Piggot  of  Broadhurst  Gentm 
1734  June  3  John  son  of  Mr  Charles  Baker  Schoolrar 
„    Oct.  15  Katherin  daughtr  of  Mr  Thomas  Pigott  of  Broadhurst 
Gentm 

1736  July  13  Thomas  s.  of  John  Awcock  Junr 
„    Aug.  17  Frances  D.  of  Thomas  Pigot  Esqr 

1738  Elizabeth  Daughter  of  Tho3  Pigott  Esq:  &  Catherine  his  wife 

Dec.  13 

1739  Thos.  s.  of  do.  &  do.  Jan.  1st 

1742  Citizen  son  of  ye  Revd  Mr  Ralph  Glutton  &  Elizabeth  his  wife 

Born  March  25  Bapd  April  30. 
1747;  Richard  s.  of  John  &  Eliz.  Stretfield  Sep.  12 
1757  Granado  Cuffy,  a  Black  born  in  Guinea,  Feb.  27 
1768  Thomas  s.  of  Thomas  &  Mary  Awcock  July  31 
1770  Turner  s.  of  Scipio  &  Mary  Bristow  Oct.  28 

1772  Mary  d.  of  Thos  :  &  Mary  Awcock  Aug.  30  from  Fletchen 

1773  William  Francis  John  son  of  Wm  &  Anne  Ridley  Nov.  16 

1774  George  s.  of  Thos.  &  Mary  Awcock  Sep.  4 

1783  Nov  4  Fanny  Eliza  d.  of  James  Phelp  Esqr  &  Eleanor  his  wife 

1784  Aug.  25  Laura  Eliza  d.  of  do.  &  do. 

1788  Sep.  6  Elizabeth  Frances  Dr  of  Thomas  Wyatt  Esqr  &  Sarah  his 
wife 

1790  Feb.  7  Henry  son  of  Thomas  Wyatt,  Esqr  &  Sarah  Hay  Patte- 

son  his  wife 
1792  Oct.  6  George  son  of  do.  &  do. 

(Searched  to  1812.) 

Marriages  commencing  1638. 

1639  John  Baker  gent.  &  Frances  Pankhurst  Aug.  21st 
1644  Thomas  Mascoll  &  Alee  Nutforde  Jan  9  (1644-5) 
1658  James  Holford  &  Elezebeth  Skeeper  weare  married  14  Dec. 
Mr  William  Pellett  and  Mary  Wood  widdow  gent,  were  married  15  day 
of  Aug.  1666 

John  Mills  &  Hanna  Challener  were  married  with  license  from  the  Arch 
Bishop  (sic)  of  Chichester  8  of  Aprele  both  of  the  Parish  of 
Lingfield 

1707  Jan.  21  John  Newnham  &  Anne  Luxford  both  of  Fletching  married 
here  on  certificate 
„    Ap.  30  Thomas  Stanley  from  Croydon  &  Eliz.  Plett  from  God- 
stone  married  here  on  certificate  from  both  Parishes 
1707-8  Jan.  6  Jenkin  Jones  Schoolm1*  here  and  Mrs  Mary  Wood  by 
license 
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1710  Feb.  13  William  Peckham  from  Framfield  &  Mary  Hart  by 
license 

„    Nov.  13  Thomas  Stone  &  Eliz.  Levett  both  of  Worth  by  license 
1724  May  17  Emmanuel  Huggat  of  Lingfield  Surrey  &  Anne  Welfare 
of  H.  K. 

1736-7  Feb.  1  Mr  Jeremias  Dyson  &  Anne  Hay  both  of  this  Parish  by 
license 

1740  Richard  Alcock  &  Hannah  Luxford  Dec.  11 
1746-7  Mr  William  Reading  of  Kimbel  &  Mrs  Mary  Armistead  widow 
Feb.  5 

1749  Henry  Freeman  of  Meastom7  Surrey  &  Eliz.  Langridge  of  this 

Parish  May  15 

1750  James  Chaloner  &  Eliz.  Wing  July  27 

(Searched  to  1812.) 
Burials  commencing  1638. 

1638  Sr  Richard  Michelborne  Knight  buried  Septemb1"  viii 

„    Nicolas  Roots  gent.  Dec.  xx 
1640  Cordell  the  Lady  Michelborne  Septembr  ye  2 

1644  Anne  Pearse  gentlewoma'  July  8 

1645  Mr  John  Skepper  Rectr  Jan.  30  (1645-6) 

1647  Mrs  Penelope  Michelborne  wife  to  Mr  Abraham  Michelborne  Janua. 
11  (1647-8) 

1649  Lawrence  sonne  of  Mr  William  Michelborne  Esquire  July  17 
„    Mrs  Mary  Ellyott  ye  Daughtr  of  Sr  Edward  Barton  of  East 

Bourne  in  Sussex  &  wife  to  George  Ellyott  Esq1"  of  Godal- 

minge  in  Surrey  March  14  (1649-50) 
John  son  of  James  Holford  bur.  24  Ap.  1658 
Elizabeth  wife  of  do.  16  Aug.  1658 
James  Holford  22  Nov.  1663 
Henry  son  of  do.  5  Dec.  1663 
1664  Richard  Choles  from  "  the  furnace  "  9  May 
1673  William  son  of  ffrances  Wyatt  Gent.  10  May 
1673  Mr  ffrances  Wyatt  Gent,  was  Buried  28  Febr.8  (1673-4) 
1679  Mr  Giles  Moore9  Minester  of  ye  P'ish  was  Buryed  f  3  day  of 

October 

Mr  Stephen  Pert  Minester  of  ye  P'ish  was  Buried  20  Sep.  1680 

Mrs  Anne  Michelborne  of  S tamer  26  Mar.  1686-7 

Robert  Laithlen10  Dockter  was  Buryed  the  27  day  of  June  1684 

7  Merstham.    So  pronounced  locally  at  the  present  time. 

s  The  date  given  on  the  monumental  stone  is  March  4th 

9  The  author  of  the  Diary  printed  in  "  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  I.,  65-127. 

i°  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
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Elles  Laithlen11  Esqur  was  Buryed  the  14  day  of  January  1684  (1684-5) 
Madame  Adarell  Wiatt  Widow  was  Buryed  the  18  day  of  December  1693 
Thos.  s.  of  James  Holford  &  Alee  his  wife  15  Dec.  1691 
Mrs  Mary  Luxford  the  wife  of  Mr  Gorges  Luxford  lawyer  died  in  the 

Parish  of  Lingfield  Jan.  15  1699  &  was  buried  in  Par.  Ch.  of 

Horsted  Keynes  the  18  day  of  the  same  month  &  year 
Mary  Pickott  died  the  10  day  of  Aprill  and  was  buried  the  13  of  Aprill 

by  her  onkell  Mr  Lightmaker  1702 
Mrs  Safryh  Lightmaker  died  20  day  of  December  and  was  buried  26  day 

of  December  1704 
Mr  John  Wood  Rector  of  this  parish  died  the  9  day  of  September  and 

was  buried  14  day  of  same  moneth  &  year  1705 
Mr  Thomas  Osbon  son  of  Mr  Thomas  Osbon  and  Elizebeth  his  wife  died 

the  4  day  of  Aprill  and  was  buried  the  8  day  of  Aprill  1706 
Mra  Elizabeth  Osbon  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Osborn  &  Elizabeth  his 

wife  died  12  Aprill  buried  14  Ap.  1706 
Mr  Edward  Lightmaker12  of  Broadhurst  Gent :  departed  this  Life  the 

7th  of  April  1708  &  was  buried  on  the  10th  in  evening  In  his 

own  Chancel 
1706  August  29  Mary  dau'r  of  Tho  :  Awcock 
1708  April  17  John  son  of  Mr  Joseph  Hamlen 

,,  July  23  Thomas  Awcock 
1710  Oct.  7  Mrs  Sarah  Wood 

1713  Decemb.  17   Francis  Wyatt  of  the  Middle  Temple  Esq.  was 

buried  eldest  son  of  Francis  Wyatt  Esqr.  of  this  parish 
1715-16  March  7  Henry  son  of  Wm  Pigott  Esq. 
1719  July  14  Robert  son  of  Wm  Pigott  of  Broadhurst  Esq. 

1722  May  28  William  Pigott  of  Broadhurst  Esqr.  who  departed  this  life 

May  23  was  buried  in  the  evening  in  his  own  Chancel  the  S. 
East  Cornr 
„    Nov.  11  Old  Mistres  Waters 

1723  July  18  Francis  Wyat  of  Tremans  Esq.13 

1724  March  19  John  Ward  &  his  wife  belonging  to  Limesfield  in  Surrey 

only  lodgers  in  this  Parish  were  both  buried  in  one  grave 
1726  August  21*  Mrs  Wyatt  Widow 

1728  April  2d  Gervas  Pigott  son  of  William  Pigott  Esq.  was  brought 
from  Oxford  &  buried  here 

11  Sir  Ellis  Leighton,  Kt.,  brother  of  the  Archbishop. 

12  He  presented  the  flagon,  paten,  and  cover  of  the  communion  cup  to  the 
Church  of  Horsted  Keynes  in  1705.  They  are  inscribed  "  The  Gift  of  Edward 
Lightmaker  of  Broadhurst  Gen1  to  ye  Parish  of  Horsted  Caynes  Sussex  1705." 

13  On  the  north-western  gable  of  this  house  are  the  letters  F.  W.  e.  (for  Francis 
and  Elizabeth  Wyatt),  and  date  1693.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  is  mainly 
Elizabethan,  with  some  earlier  portions  ;  the  centre,  together  with  the  internal 
fittings  of  the  hall,  agree  with  the  above  date.  There  is  a  fine  oak-panelled  room 
on  the  first  floor. 
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1730  March  25  Mr  William  Pigott  only  son  of  Wm  Pigott  Esq.  deceased 

was  buried  in  the  South  Kast  corner  of  his  own  Chancel 
173|  March  18  Lucie  an  Infant  daur  of  Mr  Crawford 

1736  May  5  Mr  Benj  :  Colins  Curate  here  was  buried  in  the  Chancel 

1737  Nov.  8  The  Revd  Mr  Geo  :  Hay  late  Rector  of  this  Parish  was 

buried  in  his  Chancell 

1739  Thomas  Alcock  of  Barkham  March  28th 

1740  Mrs  Margaret  Hay  Widow  of  ye  RevdMr  George  Hay  late  Rector 

of  the  Parish  Ap1  ye  17th 
„    Elizabeth  Daughter  of  Thos  Pigott  Esq :  &  Catherine  his  Wife 
June  10 

„    Catherine  wife  of  Thos  Pigott  Esq.  Nov.  4 

1741  Citizen  son  of  the  RevdMr  Ralph  Clutton  &  Elizabeth  his  wife 

Nov.  12 

1743  Citizen  son  of  do.  &  do.  Ap.  13 
1745  Dorothy  Alcock  Aug.  9 

1748  Mrs  Alice  Avery  Oct.  10 

1749  Thomas  Pigott  Esq :  Feb.  22 

1753  Richard  Wyatt  Esq.  May  11 

1754  Mr  Joseph  Hamlin  March  4th 
1756  Granado  Pigott  Esq.  Sep.  15 

1759  Philadelphia  D.  of  James  &  Anne  Awcock  May  6 

1760  Mrs  Jane  Hamlin  Widow  Jan  26 

1761  The  Revd  Mr  Ralph  Clutton  Late  Rector  of  this  Parish  Ja1^  12 
1763  Francis  Luxford  Senr  Aug.  20 

1766  Widow  Luxford  April  11th 
„    Mrs  Martha  Keeler  died  March  26  and  was  buried  March  31  aged 
94  years  &  8  months 

1770  Alexander  son  of  Mr  Alexander  Dalmahoy  &  Elizabeth  his  wife  of 

S*  Martins  Ludgate  London  March  9 

1771  Mary  wife  of  Scipio  Bristow  July  30 

1772  The  Revd  Ralph  Clutton  Junior  late  Rector  of  this  Parish  died 

April  13  and  was  buried  April  18  1772  Aged  44  years 
„    Anne  wife  of  James  Awcock  May  13 
„    Thomas  Awcock  Junr  of  Barkham  May  14 

1773  William  Francis  John  son  of  William  &  Anne  Ridley  Dec.  18 

1774  Susannah  Wyatt  from  Cheam  Widow  of  Mr  Richd  Wyatt  of  Tree- 

mans  Genfc  July  8 

1775  Ayliffe  Phelp  Relict  of  the  Revd  Abraham  Phelp  Aug.  2 
1777  Frances  Tufton  widow  Dec.  17 

1779  Rob*  Wetherall  Clerk  Sep.  14 

1781  Oct.  11  Dame  Awcock  wife  of  Thos.  Awcock 
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1781  Oct.  18  Alex  :  Dalmalioy  from  S*  Marten's  London 

1783  Nov.  6  Fanny  Eliza  Dr  of  James  Phelp  Esq.  &  Eleanor  his  wife 

1784  Mar.  8  Richard  Awcock 

„    Aug.  28  Laura  Eliza  d.  of  James  Phelp  Esq.  &  Eleanor  his  wife 
1786  Feb.  17  Thomas  Awcock  from  Barcomb 
1788  Ap.  9  Sarah  Awcock 

„    July  21  Mrs  Eliz.  Dalmahoy  from  Lindfield 
1790  Ap.  26  Thomas  Awcock 
1792  Feb.  11  Thomas  Pigott  Esq. 
1795  June  7  Catharine  Awcock  widow 
1801  Feb.  4  James  Awcock 
1806  Jan.  6  Mary  wife  of  Thos.  Awcock 
1812  Oct.  11  John  Awcock 


CHAETEES  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CLTJNI :  MOEE 
PAETICTJLAELY  AFFECTING  ITS  AFFILIATED 
PEIOEY  OF  ST.  PANGEAS,  AT  LEWES. 


By  SIR  G.  F.  DUCKETT,  Baet. 


The  National  Archives  of  France  embrace  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  Chartularies  and  historical  documents  relating  to 
the  Abbey  of  Cluni.  The  greater  part  of  the  Cluni 
Charters  are  in  the  possession  of  the  National  Library, 
but  some  are  interspersed  also  among  the  Archives  of 
ancient  Burgundy  at  Dijon,  and  those  of  the  Department 
of  Saone-et-Loire,  at  Macon. 

Among  the  evidences  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Cluni, 
as  far  as  research  has  at  present  enabled  us  to  ascertain, 
those  which  relate  to  its  English  affiliation,  the  Priory  of 
St.  Pancras,  are  perhaps,  in  an  English  point  of  view,  of 
chief  interest,  in  respect  of  the  controverted  question  of 
the  parentage  of  its  co-foundress,  Gundreda,  Countess  de 
Warenne.  It  had  always  been  admitted  that,  in  addition 
to  the  charters  quoted  by  Dugdale  in  his  "  Monasticon," 
other  evidences  of  this  Priory  were  somewhere  in  exis- 
tence, although  difficult  to  be  traced,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  collection  of  original  documents  recently 
submitted  to  the  British  Archaeological  Association  at 
Brighton,  forming  part,  until  lately,  of  the  Chapter- 
House  Records  at  Westminster,  were  some,  at  any  rate, 
of  which  antiquaries  were  in  search. 

Ib  was  nevertheless  among  the  original  evidences  of 
the  mother-community  of  the  Abbey  of  Cluni,  that  the 
[chief  hope  of  discovering  the  Foundation  Charter  of  Lewes 
Priory,  and  obtaining  other  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Gundreda  difficulty,  was  predicted;  although  the  exis- 
tence or  non-existence  of  any  such  evidence  was  a  matter 
involved  in  considerable  doubt, 
i   xxxiv.  B 
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One  point  has  at  length  been  solved  in  this  matter,  the 
discovery,  namely,  among  the  Oluni  charters,  of  the 
original  Confirmation  and  Deed  of  grant  of  that  Priory. 
~No  other  documentary  evidence,  however,  has  hitherto 
been  discovered  tending  to  solve  the  question  of  Gun- 
dreda's  Royal  descent,  but  there  is  every  hope  of  obtain- 
ing direct  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  document  in  question,  hereto  annexed,  is  in  the 
most  perfect  preservation,  and  heads  a  series  of  other 
historical  records  relating  to  our  earliest  Norman  rulers. 

Apart  from  its  chief  importance  and  bearing  on  the 
above-named  controverted  point,  the  document  is  of  great 
historic  interest  and  value.  It  fills  up  omissions  and  cor- 
rects the  imperfect  copy  of  the  same  charter  which  the 
late  Mr.  Blaauw  had  used  in  his  paper  in  disproof  of 
Mr.  Stapleton's  assertions  ["  Archseologia,"  XXXII., 
123]  (taken  by  him  from  a  printed  copy  in  the  "  Biblio- 
theca  Oluniacensis ; "  Martinus  Marrier  and  Andreas 
Quercetanus,  Paris,  1614),  and  the  witnesses  to  its  attes- 
tation are  some  of  the  most  noted  persons  of  that  early 
date.  Among  these,  in  addition  to  the  Conqueror,  are 
his  Queen  Matilda ;  his  son  Wm.  Eufus  (here  unusually 
styled  comes) ;  William  de  Warenne  and  his  wife  Gun- 
dreda ;  Eobert  de  Bellomonte  (Earl  of  Mellent)  ;l  his 
brother  Henry  de  Bellomonte  (Earl  of  Warwick)  ;2  Eobert 
Giffard;3  Eoger  de  Mortimer;4  Geoffrey  de  Calvo  Monte;5 

1  Robert  Count  de  Beaumont,  son  of  Roger  de  Bellomonte ;  recorded  for  his 
valour  and  prowess  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  His  last  signature  as  "  Bellomonte" 
was  in  1081,  subscribed  to  the  confirmation  of  a  charter  to  the  Abbey  of  Fecamps* 
From  that  date  his  signature  occurs  as  Count  de  Meulent,  the  title  which  he 
held  on  the  death  of  his  mother.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester  by  K.  Henry 
I.,  whose  army  he  commanded  in  1106  in  Normandy.  His  2nd  wife  was  Elizabeth 
de  Vermandois,  who  deserted  him  for  William,  second  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey. 

2  Brother  to  the  foregoing  Robert  de  Beaumont ;  created  afterwards  Earl  of 
Warwick.  On  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  both  he  and  his  brother  sided  with 
Rufus. 

3  Mentioned  by  0.  Vitalis  as  joining  the  expedition  in  1084  under  Robert  Guiscard. 
At  that  time,  following  in  the  Conqueror's  train,  were  several  Giffards  : — Berenger 
Giffard;  Gautier  Giffard ;  Osberne  Giffard.  (List  of  the  Conqueror's  followers,  by 
Delisle,  1862,  Caen.) 

4  Dugdale,  quoting  William  cle  Jumiege,  says,  that  he  was  allied  by  blood  to  the 
Conqueror,  his  mother  being  niece  to  Gunnora,  wife  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, great-grandfather  of  the  Conqueror. 

8  Witness  to  a  deed  in  the  Chartulary  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen. 
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Ralph,  the  Steward  of  the  Household  ;6  and  Maurice, 
the  King's  Chancellor.7 

The  value  of  this  original  record  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated, for  admitting  that  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of 
Gundreda's  relationship  to  Queen  Matilda  or  the  King,  and 
obviously  so,  for  both  were  alive  at  the  time,  still  we  glean 
from  it  corroborative  facts  of  equal  significance.  It  is 
the  very  charter  which  was  wanted  to  upset  the  theory  of 
the  non- validity  of  de  Warenne' s  second  Charter  of  Foun- 
dation, granted  to  Lewes  Priory  in  the  time  of  Rufus,  for 
de  Warenne  especially  refers  to  it  in  that  very  second 
charter,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  Conqueror,  he  says  : — 
"  Qui  meam  priorem  donationem  confirmavit ;  "  and  it 
strengthens  and  confirms  many  points,  which,  although 
needing  no  additional  confirmation,  have  been  so  un- 
scrupulously raised  of  late  into  matters  of  doubt  where 
noDe  existed.  With  respect,  for  instance,  to  the  title 
of  "  Comes"  given  to  Rufus  in  this  document.  This 
designation  is  given  to  him  when  witnessing  the  charter 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen  (1077),  though  it  is  absent  in 
Domesday.  It  is  also  added  to  the  name  of  his  elder 
brother  Robert  (Neust.  Pia,  648),  and  is  given  to  both, 
when  witnessing  the  charter  of  the  St.  Trinity  at  Caen 
(1082).  The  plain  inference  from  this  is,  that  Gomes 
and  Gomitissa  were  the  titles  of  the  Conqueror's  and 
Matilda's  issue.  Grundreda  is  repeatedly  styled  "  Comi- 
tissa,"  and  although  we  have  cause  to  know  that  Comes 
(Warenne)  of  Domesday  would  justify  this  designation  of 
his  wife,  we  now  find  every  reason  to  believe  that  Grun- 
dreda was  styled  "Gomitissa"  as  the  King's  daughter, 
irrespective  of  her  husband's  position,  more  especially 
where  she  is  named  with  Henry  I ;  — "  In  Norfolcia,"  Kar- 
letuna,  &c,  quam  dedit  Matildis  regina,  Mater  Henrici 
Regis  et  Gundredso  comittssce. 

Now  the  falsification  and  forgery  of  ancient  records 
has  often  been  very  conveniently  urged  of  late,  in  cases 
where  "  the  nut  was  found  somewhat  too  hard  to  crack," 

6  Tenant  in  capite  in  Domesday. 

i  Chancellor  in  1067  (Dugdale,  Orig.  Jur.) ;  reappointed  in  1077  (Spelman). 
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but  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  absence  of  all  allusion 
to  Grundreda's  paternity  in  this  original  charter  is  one  of 
the  greatest  possible  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  de 
Warenne's  second  charter  of  foundation.  It  was  natural 
and  necessary  that  after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  her 
relations,  the  founder  should  enter  into  detail  and  par- 
ticulars, and  allude  amongst  other  matters  to  Queen 
Matilda  as  "  Mater  uxoris  mece"  These  particulars  were 
in  this  case  doubly  requisite,  first  because,  as  we  know, 
the  repeated  confirmation  of  a  charter  became  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  feudal  system ;  and  secondly  because 
the  monks  of  Lewes  pointed  out  to  de  "Warenne,  on  the 
accession  of  Rufus,  that  the  convent  had  no  authentic 
muniment  to  produce  ;  their  first  charter,  confirming  their 
deed  of  gift  having  been  lodged  at  Oluni. 

The  foundation  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Pancras  was  first 
made,  as  will  be  apparent,  by  the  "  advice  "  of  the  King, 
and  this,  of  itself,  is  a  corroborative  proof  of  some  close 
connection,  and  displays  the  interest  which  the  King  took 
in  its  founders.  But  it  will  also  be  seen  with  greater 
interest  and  some  surprise  to  those  who  deny  or  disbelieve 
in  Grundreda's  Royal  descent,  that  some  (if  not  all  the 
lands  forming  the  first  foundation  of  the  Priory)  were 
lands  of  her  dower,  if  not  of  her  inheritance,  for  it  will 
probably  by  further  research  transpire  that  they  formed 
part  of  Q.  Matilda's  portion.8  Falemeta  (i  sicut  tenebat 
earn  su/pradicta  uxor  mea  "  (hodie  Falmer,  in  Lewes  dis- 
trict) was  one  of  these ;  and  Suamberga  (which  we  iden- 
tify as  Swanborough,  Swanberg),  was  probably  another, 
with  the  lands  omitted  to  be  named  by  the  scribe.  These 
grants  of  land  bespeak  importance  and  position,  and  are 
corroborative  and  undeniable  facts.  The  order,  also,  in 
which  the  names  are  subscribed  in  the  original  charter  is 
significant,  but  cannot  be  conveniently  shown  in  the 
annexed  copy. 

8  We  observe,  since  penning  the  foregoing,  that  the  late  Mr.  Blaauw  confirms 
our  view,  and  makes  no  question  about  Matilda.  His  words  are  : — "  Gundreda 
contributed  her  own  land  at  Falmer,  which  her  mother,  Queen  Matilda,  had  given 
her."    ("  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,"  II.,  9 ;  "  ArchsDologia,"  XXXII.) 
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CHARTERS  OF  THE  ABBEY  OE  OLUNI. 


We  may,  in  conclusion,  observe  that  the  inquiry  re- 
specting the  Cluni  charters,  was  most  courteously  made 
at  our  instigation  by  the  French  Ambassador,  who  un- 
hesitatingly took  up  the  matter,  though  not  falling  within 
the  scope  of  his  diplomatic  position. 

The  result  of  his  Excellency's  inquiry  is  as  follows  : — 

(Copy.) 

Direction  Paris,  le  28  Octobre,  1885. 

DE  LA 

Bibliotheque 

Rationale.  L'Administrateur  general, 

Monsieur  1'Ambassadeur  &  tres  honore  confrere. 
Les  chartes  de  l'abbaye  de  Cluni  ne  donnent  pas  le 
moyen  d'eclaircir  la  question  au  sujet  de  laquelle  vous  a 
ecrit  Sir  George  Duckett.  La  qualification  de  "fille  du 
Roi"  n'est  point  donnee  a  Gondreda  dans  la  charte  de 
fondation  du  prieure  de  Saint-Pancrace  de  Lewes,  qui  est 
conservee  en  original  a  la  Bibliotheque  nationale.  J'ai 
l'honneur  de  vous  envoyer  la  copie  de  cette  charte,  que 
j'ai  faiteligne  pour  ligne  et  lettre  pour  lettre.  La  piece 
est  d'une  conservation  parfaite ;  elle  ouvre  la  serie  des 
actes  des  rois  d'Angleterre,  qui  sont  groupes  dans  une  de 
nos  galeries  d'exposition. 

Yeuillez  agreer,  je  vous  prie,  Monsieur  1'Ambassadeur, 
&  tres  honore  confrere,  l'assurance  de  ma  haute  conside- 
ration, &  de  mon  entier  devouement. 

L.  Delisle. 


GENEALOGICAL  MEMOEANDA  BELATING  TO 
THE  FAMILY  OF  WHITE  OF  HOESHAM, 
STEYNING,  SHIPLEY,  AND  COWFOLD,  CO. 
SUSSEX,  OF  MITCHAM,  CEOYDON,  AND 
EEIGATE,  CO.  SUEEEY,  AND  OF  LONDON, 
WITH  PEDIGEEE. 


By  E.    GAEEAWAY  EICE,  Esq. 


The  family  of  White,  of  Horsham,  now  apparently  ex- 
tinct in  the  male  line,  can  lay  claim  to  some  antiquity. 
Although  never  occupying  a  particularly  prominent  place 
in  the  county,  they  held,  at  least  for  some  generations,  a 
very  respectable  position,  and  were  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  several  well-known  Sussex  families.  By 
referring  to  the  accompanying  extracts  from  numerous 
parish  registers  it  will  be  seen  that  members  of  the 
family  migrated  to  various  places;  one  branch  was,  how- 
ever, connected  with  Horsham  and  its  neighbourhood  for 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years. 

"Kycherd  Whyte  the  elder,"  who  was  buried  at  Hor- 
sham on  1st  July,  1551,  appears  to  have  been  the 
progenitor  of  the  family.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  a 
son,  viz.,  Richard  White,  who  was  also  buried  at  Hor- 
sham on  24th  of  May,  1620,  and  who  is  described  in  his 
burial  entry  as  "  an  ancient  Howshoulder."  He  was 
probably  the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  and 
appears  to  have  been  by  trade  a  "  blacksmith,"  and  in 
that  capacity  his  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Churchwardens'  accounts.1  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was 
also  engaged  in  the  iron-smelting  trade,  which  at  that 
time  was  a  great  industry  in  Sussex.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  some  substance,  and  able  to  give  his  sons  a  good 

1  See  post  p.  154* 
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start  in  life  is  evident,  for  his  eldest  son  Kichard,  who 
also  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
iron  trade,  although  finally  a  yeoman,  was  one  of  three 
inhabitants  of  Horsham  who  were  fined  £10  apiece  about 
the  year  1630  for  neglecting  to  take  up  their  knight- 
hood.2 Matthew,  his  second  son,  was,  it  wrould  seem, 
also  a  yeoman ;  and  Samuel,  his  third  son,  who  is 
described  as  of  Horsham,  gentleman,  was  probably  an 
attorney. 

From  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the  family  appears 
to  have  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law.  One  branch 
settled  at  Steyning,  and  was  seated  there  for  about 
seventy  years.  "  Mr.  Richard  White,  Attourny,"  ap- 
parently the  last  male  of  that  branch,  was  buried  in 
Steyning  Church  on  21st  Sept.,  1703.  Another  branch 
settled  in  London,  for  it  appears  that  Matthew  White, 
baptised  at  Horsham  on  the  23rd  Nov.,  1617,  and  who 
died  before  the  7th  March  1669-70,  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  London,  Citizen  and 
Merchant  Taylor. 

Thomas  White,  of  Horsham,  gent.,  nephew  of  Richard, 
who  was  fined  for  knighthood,  was  appointed  a  seques- 
trator of  the  "  Yicarage  House  of  Horsham,"  etc.,  in 
1643.3  He  also  appears  to  have  been  by  profession  an 
attorney,  and  a  well-to-do  man.  By  his  second  marriage 
with  Margaret,  a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Matthew  Tay- 
lor, Citizen  and  Grocer  of  London,  he  had  issue,  besides  a 
son  who  died  young  and  fonr  daughters,  a  son  and  suc- 
cessor, viz.,  Thomas  White,  Esq.,  who,  duriug  his  father's 
lifetime,  was  elected  M.P.  for  Horsham,  his  native  place. 
He  was  probably  a  barrister,  and  for  a  few  years  resided 
at  Mitcham,  co.  Surrey,  where  most  of  his  children  were 
born.  He  evidently  raised  the  family  in  social  position, 
and  was  finally  of  Shipley,  co.  Sussex,  Esq,  The  seal 
with  which  he  sealed  his  will  bears  the  rough  representa- 
tion of  a  bird  [?  cock],  and  it  is  perhaps  an  impression 
from  the  "  Seale  ringe  "  which  he  received  by  direction 
of  the  will  of  his  grandfather,  Matthew  Taylor,  who 

2  See  "  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  49,  also  post  p.  156. 

3  See  post  p.  156. 
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bequeathed  "  unto  my  Grandsonne  Thomas  White  my 
Seale  ringe  and  my  Tobacco  box." 

The  Whites  of  Horsham  do  not  ever  appear  to  have 
borne  arms,  and  they  were  probably  in  no  way  related  to 
the  family  of  that  name  seated  at  "  Nordiam  and  Winchel- 
sea,"  in  the  same  county,  who  returned  their  pedigree 
in  the  Visitation  of  Sussex  1633-4,  and  bore  for  arms  : — 
Paly  of  six,  or  and  az.  on  a  chief  of  the  second  a  griffin, 
passant,  of  the  first. 

Thomas  White,  Esq.,  above-mentioned,  married  Jane 
Pellatt,  daughter  of  William  Pellatt,  who  was  of  the 
Bignor  family  of  that  name,  and  by  her  he  had,  with 
other  issue,  a  son,  William  White,  finally  of  Horsham, 
gent.,  who,  by  direction  of  his  father's  will,  was  to  be 
educated  "  in  the  practice  of  the  Law."  William  White, 
gent,,  had  issue  by  Bethia  his  wife,  besides  other  children 
who  died  young,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  latter 
married  respectively  with  John  Shelley,  of  Field  Place, 
in  Warnham,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  Charles  Pilfold,  of  Warnham 
and  of  Effingham,  co.  Surrey,  gent.,  grandfather  of  the 
poet  Shelley4;  the  Rev.  John  Woodward,  Eector  of  West 
Grinstead ;  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Poole,  of  Lewes,  Bart. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  White,  LL.B.,  fifth  son  of  William 
White  above-named,  became  Rector  of  Faccombe  and 
Tangley,  co.  Hants.  William  White,  the  third,  but  eldest 
surviving  son,  was  for  some  time  of  Horsham,  but  finally 
of  Oowfold,  co.  Sussex,  gent.  He  died  in  1802,  and  left 
two  sons,  viz.,  Charles  White,  of  Gr  at  wick,  in  the  parish 
of  Cowfold,  Esq.,  who  died  unmarried  in  1829,  and 
James  White,  Esq.,  of  Wooldringfold,  in  the  same  parish, 
which  he  had  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. He  married  in  1805  Sarah  Hughes,  but  died 
without  issue  in  1844,  when  the  family  appears  to  have 
become  extinct.  His  widow  survived  until  1860,  and 
dying  at  Worthing  was  buried  with  her  husband  at  Cow- 
fold. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
White  family  were  connected  with  the  county  of  Sussex 
for  very  many  years,  and  that  members  of  it  contracted 

4  See  "  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  XXXIII.,  pp.  190  and  191. 
XXXIV.  S 
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alliances  with  several  well-known  and  influential  Sussex 
families,  and  to  those  already  mentioned  may  be  added 
that  of  Barttelot  of  Stopham,  and  Mitchell  of  Stamerham 
in  Horsham,  also  Hargrave  of  London,  and  Heathfield  of 
Croydon.  The  curious  way  in  which  they  intermarried 
with  some  half-a-dozen  families,  who  were  also  connected 
by  marriage,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  somewhat 
intricate  pedigree  given  on  page  160. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   PARISH   REGISTERS   RELATING  TO 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  WHITE  AND  THE 
PERSONS  WHOM  THEY  MARRIED. 

Coombes  co.  Sussex.5 
M  carriage. 

1710  Dec.  28  Walter  Bartelott,  Esq.  and  Mary  White,  Widow  of 
Steyning. 

Cowfold  co.  Sussex.6 
Marriage. 

1805  April  30  James  White  bachelor,  and  Sarah  Hughes  spinster,  both 
of  this  parish.  By  Licence,  In  the  presence  of  Win  Margesson., 
Mary  Margesson.,  Elizabeth  Hughes. 

Burials. 

1829  June  18  Charles  White  [of]  Cowfold  [aged]  56  years. 
1844  Dec.  11  James  White,  Esq.  [of]  Cowfold  [aged]  68  yrs. 
1860  Nov.  6  Sarah  White  [of]  Wooldringfold  in  Cowfold  [aged]  84 
years. 

Croydon  co.  Surrey.7 
Burials. 

1741  June  17  Mary  Heathfield8  wife  of  John. 
1776  Nov.  22  John  Heathfield  Esq1',  aged  78. 

Greatham  co.  Sussex.9 
Marriage. 

1723  May  23  WTlu  Pellett  of  Penhill10  Surry,  Esq.  &  Margaret  White  of 
Gretham. 

Horsham  co.  Sussex.11 
Marriages. 

157f  Jan.  17  Richard  White  m  to  Mary  Kyfnn,  both  single  &  of  this 
P'ish. 

1613  May  2  Richerd  White  and  Joane  Grumbridge. 

5  From  "  Bnrrell  MS.,"  viz.,  "  Add.  MS.,"  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  6698,  p.  392,  pencil 
fo.  192. 

6  The  writer  is  indebted  for  these  entries  to  the  Rev.  James  Browell,  Vicar  of 
Cowfold,  who  kindly  searched  the  register  for  him. 

7  Copied  from  the  Parish  Register  by  the  writer. 

8  Daughter  of  Thomas  White,  of  Shipley,  co.  Sussex,  Esq. 

9  From  "  Burrell  MS.,"  viz.,  "  Add.  MS.,"  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5699. 
io  So  in  the  MS.,  but  correctly  Pendhill. 

n  Copied  from  the  Parish  Register  by  the  writer. 
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1675  Aug  12  Robert  Michell  gent.  &  M>  Margaret  White,  Spinster, 
Married. 

1682  Oct.  19  Mathew  White  Gent,  and  Mary  Higgombottom,  Widdow, 

both  of  this  Parish,  Married. 
1752  Dec.  22  John  Shelly  Esqr,  and  Mrs  Mary  White. 
1762  May  4  N°  133.  Charles  Pilfold  of  the  Parish  of  Warnham  co. 

Sussex,  Yeoman,  and  Bithia  White  of  the  Parish  of  Horsham, 

Spinster,  by  Licence. 

Baptisms. 

1548  Aug.  12  Mary  the  dowghter  of  Rycherd  Whyte  &  Alys  hys  wyfe. 
155 J  Feb.  21  Margaret  the  dowghter  of  Rycherd  Whyte  now  dede  & 

Alys  hys  wyfe. 
1563  Aug.  22  Mary  daughter  of  Richard  White. 
1577  Sep.  4  Mary  daughter  of  Richard  White  &  Mary. 
158J  Mch.  21  Richard  son  of  Richard  White  by  Mary. 
1584  Nov.  11  Mathew  son  of  Richard  White  by  Mary. 
158|  Mch.  23  Samuell  son  of  Richard  White  by  Mary. 
1588  Nov.  3  Joane12  daughter  of  John  Grumbridge  by  Joane. 

1614  May  22  Richerd  son  of  Mathew  White  by  Lea. 

1615  Dec.  17  Thomas  son  of  Mathew  White  by  Lea. 

16-^-f-  Jan.  19  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Richard  White  by  Joane. 
1617  Nov.  23  Mathew  son  of  Mathew  White  by  Lea. 

1619  Aug.  8  Lea  daughter  of  Richard  White  by  Joane. 

1620  June  14  Samewell  son  of  Mathew  White  by  Lea. 

1621  May  6  Mary  daughter  of  Richard  White  by  Joane. 

162§  Feb.  15  Lea  daughter  of  Mathew  White  by  Lea,  Bapt.,  and  buried 
the  20th. 

1624  Apl.  14  Rachell  daughter  of  Richard  White  by  Joane. 

1625  Aug.  10  Mary  daughter  of  Mathew  White  by  Lea. 

1626  Sep.  17  Richardson  of  Richard  White  by  Joane. 
163£  Jan.  13  Samuell  son  of  Mathew  White  by  Leah. 

163f  Mch.  21  Richard  son  of  Richard  White,  Gent,  by  Mary. 
1653  Apl.  24  Robert13  son  of  Edward  Michell,  Esq.  by  Mary  born 
Aprill  10th. 

1660  June  21  Jane  daughter  of  Thomas  White,  gent,  by  Margret,  borne 
May  31. 

1663  July  3  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Thomas  White,  gent,  by  Margret, 
born  June  ye  7. 

1665  Mch.  29  Mathew  son  of  Thomas  White,  gent,  by  Margret  born 
March  ye  21. 

1667  May  24  Thomas  son  of  Thomas  White,  gent,  by  Margret  born 
May  ye  2d . 

1669  Apl.  15  Frances  daughter  of  Thomas  White,  gent,  by  Margret 
born  April  1. 

1673  Nov.  12  Mathew  White  ye  son  of  Mary  Barnard  borne  out  of 
Wedlock  Mr  Mathew  White  the  reputed  Father  as  she 
afErmeth,  borne  the  8th  of  Nouember. 


12  She  married  Richard  White,  of  Horsham,  Yeoman. 

13  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  White,  of  Horsham,  Gent. 
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1703  June  3  Bethiah14  Daugh.  of  John  Waller,  Inholder. 
172f  Feb.  20  Charles15  son  of  Mr  John  Pillfold  by  Mary. 
173£  Feb.  25  Thomas  son  of  Mr  William  Wite  by  Bethyah. 
173£  Jan.  25  Mary  daughter  of  Mr  William  White  by  Bethyah. 
173§  Mch.  6  William  son  of  Mr  William  White  by  Bethiah. 
1735  Aug.  27  Margret  daughter  of  Mr  William  White  by  Bethia. 
1737  Apl.  13  William  son  of  Mr  William  White  by  Bethiah. 

1739  Oct.  31  Bethiah  daughter  of  Mr  William  White  by  Bethiah. 

1741  Nov.  27  Henry  son  of  Mr  William  White  by  Bethiah. 
1743  Aug.  31  Elizth  daughter  of  Mr  William  White  by  Bethia. 
1745  Sep.  13  Thomas  son  of  Mr  William  White  by  Bethiah. 
1749  Apl.  14  Sharlott  daughter  of  Mr  William  White  by  Bethiah. 

Burials. 

1551  July  1  Rycherd  Whyte  the  elder. 

1552  May  13  Margaret  the  dowghter  of  Rycherd  Whyt  now  dede  and 

Alys  hys  wyfe. 
1594  Oct.  26  Mary  White  a  mayden. 
160$  Mch.  4  Marie  the  wif  of  Richard  White. 
1611  May  16  Thomas  White  an  ould  Bachelor. 
1615  Sep.  15  Mary  daughter  of  Richarde  White,  iun. 
1620  May  24  Richard  White  an  ancient  Howshoulder. 
1626  Dec.  19  Samuell  White,  Gent. 
16-f-f  Mch.  16  Joane  the  wife  of  Richard  White. 

1641  July  30  Richard  White,  Houshoulder  Killed  by  John  Browne  his 

neere  neighbor  with  a  strok  with  a  staff. 
164§  Feb.  24  Samuell  the  son  of  Mathew  White. 
1651  Dec.  27  Richard  White,  gent. 

1655  Mch.  26  Jane  the  wife  of  Thomas  White,  gent. 

1656  July  7  Mathew  White  an  ould  Man,  dyed  at  Chisworth. 
1666  June  8  Mathew  the  son  of  Thomas  White,  gent,  a  Child. 

1668  Aug.  4  Lea  White,  Widdow. 

1669  June  19  Margret  the  wife  of  Thomas  White,  gent. 

167f  Feb.  19  Frances  White,  a  Child,  the  Daught.  of  Thomas  White, 
gent. 

1679  May  1  Margaret16  the  wife  of  Robert  Michel,  Gent. 

1681  Mch.  28  John  Higgombottom,  Gent.  Housholder17. 

1695  Nov.  15  Samewell  Whight,  Gent. 

170f  Feb.  19  Mahew  (sic)  Whight,  Gent. 

1719  July  20  Thomas  White,  Gent. 

1729  Aug.  10  Robert  Michell,  Esqr.18 

1731  Feb.  18  M1S  Jane  White,  Widdow. 

1733  Aug.  9  William  Son  of  Mr  William  White. 

1740  Dec.  11  Margret  daughter  of  Mr  William  White. 

1742  Apl.  8  Henry  son  of  Mr  William  White. 

14  She  married  William  White,  of  Horsham,  Gent. 

13  He  married  Bethia,  daughter  of  William  White,  of  Horsham,  Gent. 

10  Daughter  of  Thomas  White,  of  Horsham,  Gent. 

17  First  husband  of  Mary,  wife  of  Matthew  White,  of  Horsham,  Gent. 

18  Husband  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  White,  of  Horsham,  Gent. 
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1764  Mch.  9  William  White,  Gent. 

1764  Sep.  3  Mrs  Bathia  White  Widow. 

1765  Mch.  3  Henry  White,  Gent,  a  Batchelor. 
1779  June  10  Bethia19  the  wife  of  Mr  Chas  Pilfold. 
1784  July  6  Master  Henry  White,  a  youth. 

1788  Oct.  8  The  Reverend  Thomas  White,  Clerk,  Rector  of  Faccomb 

and  Tangley  Hants. 

1790  Aug.  1  Mr  Charles  Pilfold20  from  Effingham. 

1802  June  7  William  White,  Esqr. 

Lewes  co.  Sussex,  All  Saints  Parish.21 
Baptisms. 

1653  Oct.  25  Jane  d.  of  Mr  Thos  White  of  Horsham  &  Jane. 

Burials. 

1653  Dec.  22  Jane  d.  of  Mr  Thos  Whitt. 

London,  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East.22 
Marriage. 

1656  July  28  Mr  Thomas  White,  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  Gent,  & 
Mrs  Margaret  Taylor  of  this  parish,  Spinster. 

London,  the  Fleet.23 

Marriage. 

1730  Apl.  28  William  White,  Gent,  of  Horsham  and  Bathia  Waller  of 
the  same,  Spinster  ("  private  "). 

Mitcham  co.  Surrey.24 
Marriage. 

1695  Dec.  30  Mr  Thomas  White  &  Mris  Jane  Pellat  (at  Tooting). 

Baptisms. 

1673  Aug.  14  Jane25  dau.  of  Mr  William  Pellat. 
1697  July  24  Mary  dau.  of  Mr  Thomas  White. 

1700  May  28  Matthew  son  of  Mr  Thomas  White. 

1701  July  1  Thomas  son  of  Mr  Thomas  White. 
170f  Jan.  19  Margaret  dau.  of  Mr  Thomas  White. 
170f  Mch.  23  Willm  son  of  Thomas  White,  Esqr 
1705  July  21  Henry  son  of  Mr  Thomas  White. 

Burials. 

1700  Apl.  9  Jane  dau.  of  Mr  Tho:  White. 

1700  Aug.  22  Mathew  son  of  Mr  Thomas  White. 

1701  Sep.  16  Thomas  son  of  Mr  Tho:  White. 

19  Daughter  of  William  White,  of  Horsham,  Gent. 

20  Husband  of  Bethia,  daughter  of  William  White,  of  Horsham,  Gent. 

21  From  "Burrell  MS."  viz.,  "Add.  MS.,"  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5698,  pp.  175  and 
177,  pencil  folios  93  and  94. 

22  The  writer  is  indebted  for  this  entry  to  G.  E.  Cokayne,  Esq.,  Norroy  King  of 
Arms. 

23  "  History  of  the  Fleet  Registers,"  &c,  by  J.  S.  Burn.  2nd  Ed.,  London, 
1834,  p.  125. 

21  Copied  from  the  Parish  Register  by  the  writer. 

25  She  married  Thomas  White,  of  Shipley,  co.  Sussex,  Esq. 
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Reigatb  co.  Surrey.20 
Burial. 

173f  Jan.  28  Mrs  Jane  White. 

Steyning  co.  Sussex.27 
Baptisms. 

163|-  Feb.  2  Sara  the  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  White. 
1641  Oct.  12  Mary  the  daughter  of  Richard  White  genro? 
1643  Oct.  11  Dorithy  the  daughter  of  Richard  White. 

1647  June  24  Elizabeth  the  dafter  of  Richard  White,  gen. 

Burials. 

16||-  Jan.  17  Saraw  the  Daughter  of  Richard  Whit. 

1648  Nov.  23  Richard  White,  gen. 
1665  28  .  .  .  Mris  White  was  buryed. 
1703'  Sep.  21  Mr  Richard  White,  Attourny. 

Stopham  co.  Sussex.29 
Marriage. 

1710  Dec.  28  Walter  Bartelot,  Esq.  &  Mrs  Mary  White. 

Burial. 

1743  Jan.  7  Walter  Bartelott,  Esq. 

Tooting  co.  Surrey.30 
Marriage. 

1695  Dec.  30  Thomas  White,  Esq.  and  Jane  Pellett. 

Warnham  co.  Sussex.31 
Burials. 

1759  Jan.  10  Mary  Shelley,  a  Woman.32 
1790  Oct.  11  John  Shelley,  Esq1: 

West  Grinstead  co.  Sussex.33 
Marriages. 

1764  July  12  Jn.  Woodward,  Clk.  &  Eliz.  White,  of  Horsham 
1772  Nov.  10  Sir  Ferdinand  Poole,  Bt.  of  Lewes  &  Charlotte  White  of 
Horsham. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  «  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE." 

M  arriages. 

1772  Nov.  15  Sir  Fernando  Poole,  Bt.  to  Miss  White,  of  Horsham, 
Sussex. 

26  Copied  from  the  Parish  Register  by  the  writer. 

27  The  writer  has  to  thank  the  Rev.  Arthur  Pridgeon,  Vicar  of  Steyning,  for 
kindly  giving  him  every  facility  for  examining  and  making  extracts  from  the 
registers  of  that  parish. 

28  Both  the  day  and  month  of  this  entry  are  now  illegible,  but  it  is  written 
between  entries  dated  respectively  17  Oct.  and  20  Nov.,  1665.  Her  will,  dated  6 
Nov.  in  that  year,  was  proved  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

29  From  "Burrell  MS.,"  viz.,  "Add.  MS.,"  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5699. 

30  Copied  from  the  Parish  Register  by  the  writer. 

31  Ibid.    See  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  193. 

32  Daughter  of  William  White,  of  Horsham,  Gent.,  and  wife  of  John  Shelley,  of 
Field  Place,  in  Warnham,  Esq. 

as  From  "  Burrell  MS.,"  viz.,  «  Add.  MS.,"  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5698,  p.  420,  pencil 
fo.  203. 
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Deaths. 

"  Gent.  Mag."  for  Oct.  1790  p.  958,  Lately— John  Shelley,  esq.  of  Field- 
place,  near  Horsham,  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

1804  June  8  At  Lewes,  aged  73,  Sir  Ferdinando  Poole,  bart.  well  known 
on  the  turf.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  title  and  estate  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Poole,  of  the  Hooke,  near  Lewes. 

1860  Oct.  27  At  Worthing,  aged  84,  Sarah,  widow  of  James  White,  esq., 
of  Wooldringfold,  Sussex. 

MONUMENTAL   INSCRIPTIONS   TO   MEMBERS    OF  THE 
FAMILY  OF  WHITE  AND  THE  PERSONS  WHOM 
THEY  MARRIED. 

Cowfold  co.  Sussex.34 
A  Coloured  Window  in  Cowfold  Church  in  memory  of 
the  White  family. 

Compartment  1. 
James  White,  Esquire  of  Wooldringfold 
Died  December  4th  1844,  aged  68. 
Compartment  2. 
Sarah  wife  of  James  White 
who  died  Oct1' 27.  1860,  aged  84. 

Compartment  3. 
Charles  White,  Esquire  of  Gratwick 
died  June  18.  1829,  aged  56. 

Croydon  co.  Surrey.35 
In  the  Belfry,  "  41.  On  a  Portland  stone  ledger,"  now 
gone  ;  probably  destroyed  when  the  church  was  restored 
after  the  fire  in  1867  : — 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mary36  the  late  wife  of  John  Heathfield  the 
younger  Gent,  who  departed  this  life  11th  day  of  June,  1741.  Also  the 
above  named  John  Heathfield,  Esq.  died  the  14th  of  November,  1776, 
aged  78  years. 

Horsham  co.  Sussex. 
Dallaway's  listof  inscriptions  from  the  "  Slabs  "  in  Hor- 
sham Church37  contains  the  two  given  below.    As  neither 

34  The  writer  is  indebted  for  these  inscriptions  to  the  Eev.  James  Browell,  Vicar 
of  Cowfold,  who  informs  him  that  the  window  was  not  put  in  until  after  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  White,  in  1860.  This  may  account  for  the  date  of  death  of  Charles 
White,  Esq.,  being  given  as  "  June  18,"  which  was,  as  appears  from  the  register, 
the  day  of  his  burial.  It  is  probable  that  the  date,  "  June  18,"  was  obtained  from 
the  register,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  inscription,  in  error,  used  the  word  "  died  " 
instead  of  "  buried." 

35  From  Ducarel's  "  Account  of  Croydon,"  1783,  p.  91. 

30  Daughter  of  Thomas  White,  of  Shipley,  co.  Sussex,  Esq. 

3?  "  History  of  Western  Sussex,"  Dallaway  by  Cartwright,  Vol.  II.,  pt.  2,  p.  358. 
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of  these  "  Slabs  "  were  to  be  found,  either  in  the  church 
or  churchyard,  in  June,  1878,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  destroyed,  with  several  others,  when  the  church  was 
restored  some  few  years  ago.  Unfortunately  Dallaway 
has,  probably  by  an  error,  omitted  the  year  of  death  from 
the  inscription  to  Matthew  White,  and  the  month  given, 
viz.,  "  Dec.  15  "  does  not  agree  with  any  burial  entry  of 
that  name  recorded  in  the  register.  Sir  William  Burrell, 
who  visited  Horsham  Church  on  27th  Sept.,  1773,38 
does  not  give  the  inscriptions  from,  or  even  mention 
these  "  Slabs." 

"  William  White,  died  March  2,  1764,  aged  60." 
"Mathew  White,  died  Dec.  15,  aged  60." 

On  a  white  marble  tablet39  fixed  to  the  south  wall  in 
the  tower  of  Horsham  Church  : — 

TO  THE  MEMOEY  OF 
THE  EEVd  THOMAS  WHITE  LL.B. 
LATE  SECTOR  OF  FACCOMBE  AND  TANG-LEY  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  YOUNGEST  SON  OF 
Wm  WHITE  ESQR  AND  BATHIA  HIS  WIFE 
LATE  OF  HORSHAM. 
THE  REV©  THOMAS  WHITE  DIED  AT  THIS  RECTORY 
ON  THE  30th  DAY  OF  SEPT.  1788  AGED  44. 

Beloved  and  lost  he  lies  consigned  to  earth 
In  the  same  parent  soil  which  gave  him  birth ; 
With  kindred  ashes  mix'd,  graced  by  their  tears, 
Who  watched  with  heavy  hearts,  his  wasting  years, 
Not  to  surviving  friends  his  tale  we  tell 
Too  well  survivors  know  the  loss  they  feel 
Nor  need  the  poet's  or  the  sculptor's  aid 
To  mark  the  spot,  where  their  dear  friend  is  laid 
Let  virtuous  strangers  heave  a  sigh,  let  those 
Who  seek  the  mansion  where  the  just  repose 
When  they  shall  trace  in  days  of  future  date, 
Within  these  walls  the  sad  records  of  fate 
Pause  on  the  virtues  which  this  stone  adorn 
And  read  the  merits  of  the  man  we  mourn 
His  inborn  worth  with  social  sweetness  joined 
The  mild  forbearance  of  his  manly  mind, 
This  soul  that  scorn'd  to  wear  the  glos  of  art : 
The  warm  affections  of  his  friendly  heart, 
His  nobler  praise  a  course  from  earliest  youth, 
In  the  straight  paths  of  honor  and  of  truth. 

38  "  Burrell  MS.,"  viz,,  "  Add.  MS.,"  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5698,  p.  430,  pencil  fo.  209 

39  Copied  in  Nov.,  1878,  by  the  writer.  An  abstract  of  this  inscription  is  given 
in  Dallaway  by  Cartwright,  "  History  of  Western  Sussex,"  Vol  II.,  pt.  2,  p.  357,  but 
it  is  too  late  in  date  for  Sir  Wm.  Burrell,  who  visited  the  church  on  27  Sep.  1773. 
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Steyning  co.  Sussex.40 

On  a  Sussex  marble  Ledger  at  the  west  end  of  the 
South  Aisle  : — 

HERE  LIETH  Y  BODY 
OF  RICHARD  WHITE 
GENT  WHO  DEPARTED 
THIS  LIFE  THE  19th  DAY 
OF  SEPT  AN0  DOM  17. ..3 
Aged  65  Years. 

Stopham  co.  Sussex.41 
"  On  a  Black  Marble  Tablet  affixed  to  the  North  Wall 
of  the  Chancel  "  : — 

"  Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Isabel  the  Wife  of  Walter  Bartellot  Esq, 
who  departed  this  Life  March  the  29th  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1707. 
Also  near  this  Place  lieth  Mary42  the  second  Wife  of  the  above  said 
Walter  Bartellot,  who  departed  this  Life  the  29th  of  June  in  the  year  1721. 

Underneath  this  place  lieth  the  Body  of  Walter  Bartellot,  Esq.  who 
departed  this  Life  the  fourth  of  January,  1743,  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age." 

Warnham  co.  Sussex. 
The  following  inscription  was  in  the  church  when 
Sir  Wm.  Burrell  visited  it  in  Aug.,  1773,43  but  he 
does  not  state  its  position.  It  is  said  by  Dallaway44  to 
have  been  in  the  "  South  Chancel,"  and  as  it  cannot  now 
be  found,  it  is  probably  covered  by  the  wooden  flooring. 

"  In  a  Vault  underneath  lieth  interred  the  Body  of  Mary  the  Wife 
of  John  Shelley,  Esqr-  Who  died  January  4th  1759,  aged  27  Years." 

Dallaway45  states  that  the  following  inscription  was  on 
a  "  Slab"  in  the  "  South  Chancel."  Like  the  previous 
one  it  is  now  either  gone  or  covered. 

"  John  Shelley,  Esq.  ob.  Oct.  4,  1790,  est.  61." 

40  Dallaway  gives  an  abstract  of  this  inscription  ("  History  of  Western  Sussex," 
Ed.  1830,  Vol.  II.,  p.  169),  but  places  it  under  the  head  of  "  Mural  Monuments.'' 
The  stone  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  ever  been  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
church.  The  third  figure  in  the  date  is  now  quite  effaced.  Dallaway  gives  the  date 
as  "  1753  ;  "  this  is  clearly  an  error,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  register  that  it  should 
be  1703.  Sir  Wm.  Burrell  does  not  mention  this  inscription  in  his  Steyning 
church-notes  entered  in  "  Add.  MS.,"  Brit  Mus.,  No.  5,698,  p.  511,  pencil  fo.  248. 

41  From  "  Burrell  MS.,  viz.  "Add.  MS.,"  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5,699. 

42  Relict  of  Richard  White  of  Steyning,  co.  Sussex,  Gent.,  Attorney-at-Law.  She 
is  called  incorrectly  in  the  pedigree  of  Bartellot,  given  in  Suss.  Arch.  Coll., 
Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  53,  "  widow  of  John  White,  Esq.,  of  Steyning." 

43  "  Burrell  MS.,"  viz.  "  Add.  MS.,"  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5,698,  p.  526,  pencil  fo.  254. 
See  also  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  147. 

44  "  History  of  Western  Sussex,"  Dallaway  by  Cartwright,  Vol.  II.,  pt.  2,  p.  371. 
«  Ibid. 
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West  Grinstead  co.  Sussex.46 
On  a  "Mural  Monument." 

"  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  William  White,  of  Horsham,  Esq.  wife 
of  the  Eev.  John  Woodward,  rector  of  this  parish,  died  June  26,  1797, 
aged  53." 

"  Also  the  Rev.  John  Woodward  died  May  5,  1807,  aged  73." 

ABSTRACTS    OF   WILLS  AND  ADMINISTRATIONS 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  WHITE  AND  ALSO 
THOSE   OF   SOME   OF   THE    PERSONS    WHOM  THEY 

MARRIED. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  op  Samuel  White.  ("  Archdeaconry  Court 
of  Chichester,"  Vol.  XVII.,  fo.  144.) 

12  June  1626,  2nd  Charles  "  I  Samuell  White  of  the  Pish  of  Horsham 
in  the  County  of  Sussex  weake  of  bodey  .  .  .  my  bodey  I  comite  to 
the  erth  to  expecte  the  generall  resurrectione.  .  .  to  Mathew  White  the 
younger  sonne  of  Mathewe  White  my  brother  of  Horsham  and  to  his 
Heeres  all  y*  my  house  and  land  "  etc.  in  Horsham  called  Su'mers,  but  if 
he  died  without  children  then  "  unto  Thomas  Whitte  the  second  sonne 
of  Mathewe  Whitte  my  brother  aforesayd,  and  to  his  Heeres  for  ever," 
and  to  said  Mathew  White  "  fower  score  pounds,"  to  be  employed  by  his 
father  to  his  behoof  until  his  marriage  or  age  of  21  years,  also  a  bed, 
spoons,  etc.  but  if  he  died  then  to  said  Thomas  White. — "  to  my  Cousen 
Henry  Meapones  fower  children  "  £10  apiece  at  tneir  days  of  marriage 
or  ages  of  21  years,  the  said  money  to  be  employed  by  my  exor.  and  their 
father. — "  to  Rachell  White  the  Daughter  of  Richard  White  my 
elder  brother"  20s  at  her  age  of  16  years. — "to  Sarah  Bushnell  my 
Goddaughter  "  20s . — u  I  giue  to  the  sayd  Thomas  White  my  brothers 
second  sonne  all  my  bookes  of  what  sort  and  kinde  soever,  the  rest  of  my 
goods  ungiven  I  bequeath  to  Mathewe  White  my  brother  whom  I  make 
my  executor."  Signed  : — "  Samuell  White  ...  in  the  prsence  of 
Frances  Bushnell,  the  marke  of  Thomas  Worshfolcl,  Martha  Pleadger." 

Proved  31  May  1627  by  Mathew  White,  brother  of  deed,  and 
executor. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Richard  White.   (P.C.C.  142  Evelyn.) 

3  Aug  1637  "  I  Richard  White  of  Horsham  in  the  County  of  Sussex, 
Yeoma'  being  sicke  in  body  .  .  .  my  body  I  comitt  to  the  earth " — 
to  the  church  of  Chichester  6d — "  to  Elizabeth  White  my  daughter" — 
property  etc.  in  Horsham  bought  of  Bristowe  Sharpe. — to  my  son 
Richard  White  at  his  age  of  21  yrs — "to  Leath  White  my  daughter"  at 
her  age  of  21  yrs. — to  Mary  my  daughter — my  "houses  and  landes  lying 
neere  Burchen  bridge  " — "  to  Rachell  White  my  daughter"  at  her  age  of 
21  yrs. — Residue  "  to  Johan  my  wife  and  Elizabeth  my  daughter  whome 
I  make  whole  and  sole  Executrixes  of  this  my  last  will  and  Testament,  I 
intreat  my  brothers  (sic)  Mathew  White  and  Richard  Waller47  to  be 

«  "  History  of  Western  Sussex,"  Dallaway  by  Cartwright,  Vol.  II.,  pt.  2,  p.  317. 
4?  He  married  a  sister  of  Johan,  wife  of  Richard  White.    See  extracts  from  the 
Will  of  John  Groombridge,  post  p.  148. 
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overseers  of  this  my  will,"  and  give  to  each  of  them  20s  .  Signed : — 
"  Kichard  White  .  .  .  in  ye  pr'sence  of  Mathew  White,  the  marke  of 
John  Nashe,  the  marke  of  John  Sayer." 

Proved  12  Nov.  1641  by  Elizabeth  White  daughter  of  deed,  and  one 
of  the  executrixes,  Johan  White  the  other  executrix  being  dead. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  op  Richard  White.    (P.C.C.  12  Fairfax.) 

16  Nov.  1648.  "I  Richard  White  the  elder  of  Steaninge  in  the 
County  of  Sussex,  gent,  being  infirm e  in  boddy." — to  the  poor  of 
Steaninge  20s  —■"  unto  my  lovinge  wife  Mary  White  "  lands  etc  in  West 
Greensted  co.  Sussex  called  Eastcourt  Land  and  Hatherell,  my  meadow 
in  Steaninge  called  Dunslake  with  the  Horselese  thereto  belonginge — 
"  my  three  daughters  " — to  my  son  Richard — to  my  dau.  Mary — to  my 
dau.  Dorothy — to  my  dau.  Elizabeth. — Residue  of  goods  etc  "  to  my  saide 
wife  Mary  White  whome  I  make  sole  Executrix  .  .  .  and  I  desire  my 
loveing  Father  Mathew  White  of  Horsham  and  my  brother  Thomas 
White  gent,  of  the  same,  to  be  aydinge  and  assistinge  to  my  saide 
Executrix  "  Signed  : — "  Richard  White  ...  in  the  presence  of  vs 
Robert  Edsawe.,  Thomas  Edsawe.,  Alice  Tharpe,  her  Marke  " 

Proved  14  Jan.  1648-9  by  Mary  White,  relict  of  said  deed,  and 
executrix. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Matthew  White.  (P.C.C.  456  Berkley.) 

3  Sept.  1655  "  I  Mathew  White  of  Horsham  in  the  County  of 
Sussex,  being  sicke'in  bodie,"  etc. — "  to  Leath  White  my  Grandchild  " 
£150  at  her  age  of  21  yrs.  or  at  marriage — "  I  give  to  Thomas  White, 
Mathew  White,  Mary  Pattit  flue  shillings  apeece,  my  mind  and  will  is 
that  if  Leath  White  my  grandchild  happen  to  Departe  this  life  before  the 
accomplised  time  Limited,  That  Mathew  White  and  Samuell  White  my 
grandchildren  shall  have  and  enioy  her  portion,  And  whereas  in  the 
name  of  Thomas  White  my  sonne  Certain  woods  in  horden  in  Kent 
were  bought  of  John  Gervis  the  Remainder  thereof  now  vnsold,  my  will 
and  minde  is  that  Thomas  White  shall  sell  them  to  the  vtmost  value,  And 
the  money  Riseing  to  giue  to  Mathew  White  and  Samuell  White  my 
grandchildren,  when  they  shall  accomplish  the  age  of"  21  yrs.  Residue 
of  goods  debts  etc.  "  vnto  Leath  White  my  wife  to  the  Intente  and 
purpose  shee  shall  vppon  Recovery  thereof  pay  to  Mathew  White  and 
Samuell  White  my  grandchildren  when  they  shall  accomplish  the  age 
of"  21  yrs. — "  I  doe  make  and  ordaine  Leath  White  my  wife  to  bee  my 
Executrix  .  .  .  P'me  Mathew  White  ...  in  the  presence  of,  the  marke 
of  Elizabeth  Eaton.,  John  Orgle." 

Proved  1  Dec.  1656  by  Leath  White,  the  relict  and  executrix. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Mary  White.    (P.C.C.  172  Mico.) 

6  Nov.  1665  "  I  Mary  White  of  Steyning  in  the  County  of  Sussex 
Widdowe,  being  of  a  weake  and  infirme  body  "  etc — to  my  dau.  Mary 
£10. — "  all  my  Goods  Chattells  Plate  and  ready  money  "  except  the 
£10  aforesaid  to  be  divided  into  three  equall  parts  and  "  my  Executrix 
shall  first  make  choise  of  one  third  part  thereof  for  her  owne  vse, 
whereof  my  will  is  that  my  best  Bed  and  Furniture  therevnto  belonging 
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slialbe  part,  And  the  other  two  parts  of  my  said  goods  and  Chatties  soe 
to  be  Divided  I  give  to  my  Daughters  Dorothy  White  and  Elizabeth 
White  .  .  .  whereof  my  said  Daughter  Dorothy  is  to  make  her  choice 
before  the  said  Elizabeth,  And  I  make  and  appoint  my  said  Daughter 
Mary  Sole  Executrix  .  .  .  The  marke  of  Mary  White,  ...  in  the 
Pr'sence  of  Bernard  Chatfeild,  the  marke  of  Joane  Bodell." 
Proved  15  Nov.  1666  by  Mary  White  daughter  of  deed,  and  executrix. 

Administration  of  Matthew  White.  (P.C.C.) 
7  March  1669-70.  Administration  grauted  to  Alice  White,  relict,  and 
Mathew  White,  the  son,  of  Mathew  White  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph 
Aldersgate,  London,  deceased. 

Abstract  op  the  Will  op  John  Higgenbottom.48  ("  Archdeaconry 
Court  of  Chichester,"  Vol.  XXVII.,  fo.  216.) 

20  March  1680  "  I  John  Higginbottome  of  Horseham  in  ye  County 
of  Sussex  gent,  being  Sicke  &  weake  in  body  .  .  .  my  body  I  Comitt  to 
ye  earth  to  bee  decently  interred  att  ye  discrecon  &  Charge  of  my  Extrix 
hereafter  named" — My  shop  etc.  in  South  Street  Horsham  "  vnto  Mary 
my  loveinge  wife  "  for  life  and  at  her  death  "  vnto  my  Kinsman  John 
Olliffe  Son  of  Mary  Olliffe  of  Buxted  in  the  County  of  Sussex  Widow  & 
his  heires  for  eu."  he  to  pay  £200  to  said  Mary  Olliffe — "  vnto  Mary  my 
Sister  now  ye  Wife  of  Thomas  Hills  of  Rygate  in  ye  County  of  Sussex 
(sic)  gent  .  .  .  vnto  my  Kinsman  Thomas  Coulstocke  of  Fletchinge  or 
Horsted  Keynes  .  .  .  vnto  my  Aunt  Barnard  .  .  .  vnto  Nicholas  Best 
of  Horseham  aforesd  Butcher  .  .  .  vnto  Robert  Best  of  Horseham 
aforesd  butcher,  Son  of  Robert  Best  deed.  ...  to  Richard  Manners 
.  .  .  unto  my  mother  forty  shills.  to  buy  her  a  Ringe,  Item  I  give  vnto 
my  father  in  Law  Mr  Thomas  Brett  twenty  shills.  to  buy  him  a  Ring,  & 
to  my  Sister  Hopeshill  Brett  &  to  Mr  Mathew  White  &  to  Mr  Samuell 
White  &  to  each  of  them  twenty  shills.  apeice  to  buy  each  of  them  a 
Ringe  .  .  .  vnto  my  Cousin  Mary  Stedwell  now  livinge  wth  me  "  £50  at 
her  age  of  21  yrs. — "vnto  Thomas  Picke  of  Horseham  aforesaid  Chirur- 
gion  ye  Sum  of"  50s . — "  vnto  Henry  Coe  John  Daniell  &  Anne  Bennett 
my  God  Children"  £5. — "to  my  Servant  boy  Thomas  Caine "  £5. 
"vnto  Thomas  Delves  now  or  late  of  Horseham  gent.  &  John  Artridge 
of  Lewis  "  £5  "  apeice  to  buy  them  &  each  of  them  mourniuge  " — to  the 
poor  of  Horsham  £5,  and  to  the  poor  of  Newicke  co.  Sussex  20s  . — 
"Appoint  Mary  my  loveing  Wife  Sole  Extrix  ...  &  desire  my  love- 
ing  &  trusty  friends  John  Mitchell  of  Warnham  in  the  County  of  Sussex 
Esq1"  &  John  Roberts  of  Nuthur'st  in  ye  sd  County  Gentle,  to  be  Ou'seers  " 
and  give  each  of  them  10s .  Signed  : — "  John  Higgenbottom  ...  in 
the  pr'nee  of  Leonard  Booker,  George  Booker,  Will  :  Coe,  Rob.  Hall." 

There  is  no  Probate  Act  entered  with  the  registered  copy  of  the  will. 

Administration  of  William  Withers.49  (P.C.C.) 
5  May  1681.  Administration  granted  to  Mathew  White,  Principal 
Creditor  of  William  Withers  late  of  Hamersmith  co.  Middx.  deceased  to 

48  Mary  his  widow  married  Matthew  White  of  Horsham,  Gent. 

49  He  married  Alice,  relict  of  Matthew  White,  Citizen  and  Merchant  Tailor  of 
London,  whose  Admon.  granted  7  March,  1669-70.    Which  see  above. 
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administer  the  goods  etc  of  said  deed.  Alice.  Withers,  relict  of  said  deed, 
expressly  renouncing. 

Administration    of    Samuel    White.50     ("  Archdeaconry  Court  of 
Chichester.") 

23  April  1698.  Administration  of  the  goods  etc.  of  Samuel  White 
late  of  Horsham  co.  Sussex,  gent.  deed,  was  granted  to  Mathew  White 
his  brother. 

Abstract  op  the  Will  op  Matthew  White.  (P.C.C.  78  Degg.) 

13  Feb.  1702  "I  Mathew  White  of  Horsham  in  the  County  of  Sussex 
Gent,  being  indisposed  in  body  .  .  .  And  my  body  I  commit  to  the  earth 
to  be  decently  interred  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Horsham  at  the  discretion 
of  my  executors  " — to  the  poor  of  Horsham  £5 — "  to  my  dear  and  loving 
wife  Mary  White  .  .  .  unto  George  Arnold  Son  of  my  niece  Grace  Arnold  " 
and  his  heirs,  property  etc.  at  Horsham  after  the  decease  of  my  said 
wife,  also  property  at  Chiltington  co.  Sussex  "  which  I  lately  purchased 
of  Mr  Edward  Shelley  Son  of  Henry  Shelley  late  of  Horsham  aforesaid 
Gent,  deceased"  to  said  George  Arnold  at  his  age  of  21  yrs. — to  Mr 
Kobert  Gardiner  of  Horsham — "unto  my  niece  Margaret  Saunders  wife 
of  Mr  John  Saunders  of  Horley  in  the  County  of  Surrey,"  and  to  her 
children  at  their  ages  of  21  yrs. — "  unto  Ralph  Arnold  and  Mary  Arnold 
children  of  my  aforesaid  niece  Grace  Arnold,"  £100  apiece  "  to  be  put  out 
and  placed  at  Interest  in  the  name  of  the  aforesaid  Mr  John  Saunders 
their  Uncle  "  until  their  ages  of  21  yrs.  or  days  of  marriage. — to  my  cousen 
Mr  John  Hargrave — to  my  cousen  Mrs  Jane  White — to  Mary  Wood- 
yeare  and  Hopestill  Woodyeare  Children  of  Mr  Rowland  Woodyeare51 
lately  deceased — to  my  brother  Mr  John  Warden52  and  his  wife — "to 

50  The  writer  is  indebted  to  E.  H.  W.  Dunkin,  Esq.,  for  this  administration. 

si  He  married  first  at  Horsham  1  Feb.,  1693-4,  "  Mrs.  Mary  Setedwell."  and  she 
was  buried  there  12  Sep.,  J  700,  as  "  Mary  ye  wife  of  Mr  Rowlan  Wooder,  a 
Londoner."  The  name  of  his  second  wife  was  Rachel ;  she  survived  him  and  re- 
married .  .  .  Cay,  but  died  before  26  May,  1705.  His  burial  is  not  recorded  at 
Horsham.  In  his  will  dated  14  March,  1701,  proved  in  P.C.C,  21  March,  1701-2 
(56  Heme),  by  Rachel  Woodyeare,  relict  and  extrix,  he  is  described  as  "  Rowland 
Woodyeare  of  the  parish  of  St.  Clements  Danes  in  the  County  of  Middx.  Woollen 
Draper. '  On  26  May,  1705,  administration  with  the  will  annexed  was  granted  to 
John  Warden  and  Mary  White,  widow,  curators  to  Mary  and  Hopestill  Woodyeare, 
minors,  children  of  Rowland  Woodyeare,  abovesaid  deed.,  to  administer  the  goods, 
etc.,  of  the  said  deed,  for  the  benefit  and  during  the  minority  of  said  minors. 
Rachel  Cay,  alias  Woodyeare,  the  relict  and  extrix,  having  deceased. 

52  John  Warden,  of  Butler's  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Cuckfield  co.  Sussex, 
Attorney  at  Law.  Although  called  "  brother,"  his  only  connection  with  the 
testator  appears  to  have  been  that  he  had  married,  as  second  wife,  Hopestill 
Pellatt,  sister  of  testator's  wife,  a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Brett,  of  Hor- 
sham, and  of  Bromley,  in  the  parish  of  Ne  wick,  co.  Sussex,  Gent,  (see  abstract  of 
his  will,  post  p.  151  and  note),  and  widow  of  Francis  Pellatt,  of  Bury,  in  the  same 
county.  Sir  William  Burrell  ("Add.  MS.,"  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5,698)  gives  her  first 
marriage  from  the  Parish  Register  of  Newick  thus  : — 1681  Apl.  26  Mr  Frs.  Peliet 
of  Bury  &  Mrs  Brett.  She  was  living  and  wife  of  Francis  Pellatt,  Gent.,  19  May, 
1681,  and  31  Dec,  1685,  and  is  probably  the  person  whose  marriage  is  recorded  in 
the  Parish  Register  of  Slaugham,  co.  Sussex,  thus : — 1691  Sept.  20,  "  Mr  John 
Warden  of  ye  Parish  of  Couckfield  &  Hope  Britt  of  Horsham."    According  to  Sir 
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my  cousen  Thomas  White  Esqr ,  all  that  my  moiety  or  halfe  part  of  a 
Messuage  or  Tenement  Farme  Lands  and  premises  .  .  .  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Dial  post  Farme  .  .  .  in  the  parishes  of  West  Grinsted  and 
Shipley  in  the  said  County  of  Sussex." — to  my  niece  Margarett  Saunders 
aforesaid,  Lands  etc  in  the  parishes  of  Ashington  and  Washington  co. 
Sussex  "  which  did  descend  and  come  unto  me  by  the  death  of  Samuell 
White  my  brother  " — to  said  Grace  Arnold  property  in  the  parishes  of 
Ashburnham  Wartling  Hurstmoriceaux  and  Horsham  co.  Sussex,  also 
"  Lands  Tenements  and  Hereditaments  with  the  appurtenances  called 
Foxhole  lying  near  Birchin  bridge  in  Horsham  for  life  "  and  at  her  death 
"  unto  my  cousin  Ealph  Arnold  Eldest  Son  of  the  said  Grace  Arnold 
and  his  Heirs  for  ever" — "unto  my  nieces  Margarett  Saunders  and 
Grace  Arnold  "  Residue  "unto  my  said  loving  wife  Mary  White  and 
my  aforesaid  brother  Mr  John  Warden  whom  I  make  joint  Executors." 
Signed  : — "  Math  :  White  ...  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Testator  Rob. 
Hall.,  Senior.,  Robert  Hurst.,  John  Hall." 

Proved  24  April  1703  by  Mary  White  relict  of  said  deed.,  and  John 
Warden,  the  executors. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Richard  White.     (P.C.C.  242  Degg.) 

24  Sep.  1691.  "  I  Richard  White  of  Steyninge  in  the  County  of 
Sussex,  Gent.  .  .  .  and  my  body  I  committ  to  the  earth  to  be  buryed  in 
such  decent  manner  as  my  Executrix  hereafter  named  shall  think  fitt." — 
to  my  wife  Mary  White  for  life  my  messuage  lands  etc.  "  in  the  County 
of  Kent  commonly  called  Horden  and  Pookhale  with  my  messuage  lands 
and  Tenements  usually  called  the  Moathouse  al's  Little  Granety  in  West 
hoadley  in  Sussex  with  my  severall  houses  lands  and  tenements  in 
Steyninge  aforesaid  (which  I  alsoe  settled  on  the  Marriage  of  my  said 
wife  for  life),"  also  other  property  at  Steyning  and  Shipley  for  life,  and 
at  her  death,  except  the  messuage  etc.  "  called  the  Moathouse  al's  Little 
Granety,  unto  my  Sister  Mary  Squire  and  her  heirs,"  also  leaves  to  said 
sister,  messuage  etc.  "  in  Richard  Haylors  occupation  lying  in  Ashurst 
and  Steyninge  or  one  of  them,  held  of  Magdalen  Colledge  in  Oxon." 
The  Moathouse  al's  Little  Granety  after  decease  of  said  wife  "  unto  my 
sister  Elisabeth  Alchorne  and  her  heirs,"  also  £100. — to  said  wife  "  all 
the  goods  household  stuffe  and  silver  plate  which  she  had  or  brought 
with  her  before  her  marriage  and  all  her  owne  gold,  and  the  gold  I  gave 

William  Bunnell's  extracts  from  the  Parish  Kegister  of  Ouckfield  ("  Add.  MS.," 
Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5,698)  "  Thos.  s.  of  Jn.  &  Hopestill  Warden"  was  baptised  17 
July,  1695.  The  parents  are  evidently  the  persons  married  at  Slaugham  as  above, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  "Hope  Britt "  in  the  above  entry  is  an  error  for 
"  Hopestill  Pellatt."  In  the  pedigree  of  Warden  and  Sergison,  given  in  S.A.C., 
Vol.  XXV.,  John  Warden,  who  died  1730,  is  said  to  have  married,  as  second  wife, 
Hopestill  Pellatt,  of  Horsham,  widow,  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Brett,  of  Hor- 
sham and  Newick,  Gent.  Sir  William  Burrell  records  the  annexed  inscription  from 
their  monument  "  Over  the  Door  in  the  South  Isle  "  of  Cuckfield  Church,  and 
which  Captain  Attree,  R.E.,  informs  the  writer  still  remains  :  "Near  this  Place  is 
interred  the  Body  of  John  Warden  of  Butler's  Green,  who  Died  the  30th  of  April 
1730,  aged  79  Years,  And  also  of  Hopestill  his  Wife  who  died  the  22nd  July  3  749 
aged  92  Years.  To  whose  memory  this  Monument  was  Erected  by  Francis 
Warden,  Esq.  their  only  Son — Guardez-la-Foy." 
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her  and  other  things  since  her  marriage  and  the  use  of  all  my  goods 
chattells  "  etc.  during  her  widowhood,  but  at  her  marriage  or  death  all 
aforesaid  goods  etc.  "to  be  equally  divided  between  my  two  Sisters 
Mary  Squire  and  Elisabeth  Alchorne."  Appoints  loving  wife  sole 
executrix  and  "my  loving  friend  Mr.  John  Backshell  of  Beedingand  my 
Couzen  Hugh  Penfold  of  Sompting  to  be  the  Overseers  of  this  my  last 
Will "  etc.  and  leaves  them  two  guineas  apiece. — "  And  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  my  will  is  That  if  my  said  wife  shall  happen  to  be 
with  child  at  the  time,  of  my  decease,  Then  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my 
messuages  lands  and  tenements  whatsoever  unto  such  child  and  his  or 
her  heirs,  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  except  the  said  Leasehold  lands 
given  to  my  Sister  Squire,  And  I  give  unto  such  child  all  my  Per- 
sonall  estate  whatsoever  except  the  one  hundred  pounds  given  to  my 
Sister  Alchorne  as  aforesaid  .  .  .  Ei :  White  ...  in  the  presence  of  us 
Wm  Scras.,  Will  :  Longmer.,  George  Solmes." 

Proved  3  Dec.  1703  by  Mary  White,  relict  of  deed,  and  executrix. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Thomas  White.     (P.C.C.  46  Shaller.) 

20  Aug.  1717.  "  I  Thomas  White  of  Shipley  in  the  County  of  Sussex, 
Esq1-  ...  my  body  I  commit  to  the  Earth  to  be  decently  interred  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  my  Executors  .  .  .  unto  my  Dear  and  loveing 
Wife  Jane  my  Charriot  or  Calash  and  two  of  my  mares  " — unto  my 
youngest  Son  Henry  White — to  my  dau.  Margarett  White  at  her  age  of 
21  yrs. — to  my  eldest  son  William  White — to  my  sister  Jane  White — 
"  after  the  death  of  Robert  Hall  of  Horsham  in  the  said  County, 
Mercer  " — my  farm  in  the  parish  of  Shipley  called  "  Pond  Taile  " — *my 
farm  in  Shipley  and  West  Grinstead  called  "Dial  post  Farme  " — "I 
do  hereby  will  direct  and  appoint  that  two  hundred  pounds  of  my  per- 
sonal Estate  shall  be  applyed  to  the  putting  out  my  eldest  Son  William 
White  to  be  Educated  in  the  practice  of  the  Law  .  .  .  unto  my  two  Ser- 
vants John  Antill  and  John  Cooper"  £5  apiece—"  my  Will  and  desire 
is  to  be  buried  privately  without  any  vaine  Pomp  or  costly  Funerall  and 
only  rings  to  be  given  to  such  of  my  relations  as  my  Executor  shall 
think  fitt  and  order  and  who  shall  be  invited  or  desired  to  come  to  my 
funeral  and  I  do  appoint  and  desire  my  loveing  Freind  John  Linfeild  of 
Horsham  Gent.53  to  be  Guardian  to  all  my  said  Children  and  to  look 
after  and  manage  all  their  worldly  affairs  for  them  during  their  respec- 
tive minoritys  ...  I  doe  make  ordein  and  appoint  my  Eldest  Son 
William  White  Sole  Executor,"  and  bequeath  him  residue  of  personal 
estate  whatsoever.  Signed  : — "  Tho.  White  ...  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  testator,  Geo  :  Arnold.,  Jo  :  Taylner.,  Austen  Coom." 

On  26  Feb.  1719-20,  administration  granted  to  Mary  White,  Spinster, 
curator  lawfully  assigned  to  William  White,  Minor,  son  and  executor 
named  in  the  Will  of  Thomas  White  late  of  Shipley  co.  Sussex,  Esq. 
deed.,, to  administer  the  goods  etc.  of  said  deed,  according  to  the  tennor 
and  effect  of  the  Will  of  said  deed,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said 
minor,  until  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

53  He  was  buried  at  Horsham  8  Dec,  1721.  In  his  will  dated  19  Feb.,  1719, 
pr.  in  P.C.C.  26  Jan.  1721-2  (10  Marlborough),  he  does  not  mention  any  person 
named  White. 
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Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Robert  Alchorne.54  (P.C.C.  1  Tennison.) 

12  July  1716.  "  I  Robert  Alchorn  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Newing- 
ton  Butts  in  the  County  of  Surrey  Gent  .  .  .  and  my  body  I  commit 
unto  the  Earth  to  be  decently  interred  in  the  Church  or  Churchyard  of 
the  said  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Newington  Butts  at  the  discretion  of  my 
Executrix  ...  I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  Such  and  so  many  of  my  late 
brothers  and  Sisters  Children  as  shall  be  living  at  my  death  and  unto  all 
my  other  near  Relations  twelve  pence  apeice  if  demanded  and  no  more." 
Leaves  residue  of  estate  whatsoever  "  to  my  loving  wife  Elizabeth 
Alchorne  her  heirs  and  assignes  for  ever  "  and  makes  her  sole  executrix. 
Signed  : — "  Robert  Alchorne  .  .  .  Witnesses  .  .  .  Joanathan  Boulter., 
Thomas  Rumbold  &  Thomas  Wats,  Scr." 

Proved  28  Jan.  1717-18  by  Elizabeth  Alchorn,  relict  of  deed,  and 
executrix. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Robert  Michell.55     (P.C.C.  251  Abbott.) 

10  April  1724.  "I  Robert  Michell  of  Petersfield  in  the  County  of 
Southampton  Esquire  being  in  good  health  of  body  .  .  .  whereas  upon 
my  Marriage  with  my  late  Wife  Theodosia  I  did  settle  "  divers  messuages 
etc.  "  and  whereas  I  have  no  Issue  Male  by  my  said  Wife  Theodosia  " 
— to  my  dau.  Catherine — "  unto  my  two  brothers  in  Law  the  right 
honourable  Charles  Lord  H  alii  fax,  then  the  honourable  Charles  Montague 
Esquire,  and  Christopher  Montague  Esqr  " — to  my  son  Edward  Michell-— 
"  my  Nephew  Theobald  Michell  son  of  my  brother  .  .  .  and  I  do  hereby 
appoint  that  the  said  Theobald  Michell  shall  be  presented  to  my  advow- 
son  of  Denton  aforesaid  when  the  same  shall  next  become  vacant  .  .  .  and 
appoint  my  said  daughter  the  sole  Executrix  of  this  my  Will"  and  leaves 
her  the  bulk  of  his  property.  Signed: — Robe:  Michell  .  .  .  in  the 
presence  of  the  Testator  Clem*  Wearg.,  Benja  Blackburne.,  Robert 
Watson." 

Proved  S  Sept.  1729  by  Catherine  Michell,  Spinster  daughter  of  said  * 
deed,  and  sole  executrix. 

On  30  July  1731  Administration  granted  to  John  JollifT,  Esq.  hus- 
band and  administrator  of  the  goods  etc.  of  Catharine  Jolliff,  otherwise 
Michell,  deed,  whilst  she  lived  dau.  and  only  executrix  and  residuary 
legatee  named  in  the  Will  of  Robert  Michell  late  of  Petersfield  co. 
Southampton  Esq.  deed.,  to  administer  the  goods  etc.  of  said  deed. 

54  Apparently  Robert  Alchorne,  Citizen  and  Merchant  Taylor  of  London,  who 
mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Kichard  White,  of  Steyning,  co.  Sussex,  Gent,  (see  post 
p.  157).  They  evidently  had  a  son  Richard  who,  in  his  will  dated  17  Feb., 
"  Anno  Dom.,  1693-4,"  6th  Wm.  and  Mary,  proved  in  P.C.C,  20  Sept.,  1695 
(213  Jriy),  by  Robert  Alcorne  (sic),  father  of  deceased  and  exor.,  is  described 
as : — "  Richard  Alcorne  of  St.  Saviours  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Marr.  belonging 
to  their  Ma'ties  Ship  the  Royal!  Soveraigne  have  and  by  these  presents  doe  make 
ordaine  and  constitute  my  honoured  Father  Robert  Alcorne  Citizen  and  Merchant 
taylor  of  London  my  true  and  lawf  ull  Attorney  irrevocable "  etc.  He  leaves 
everything  "unto  my  Father  Robert  Alcorne"  and  makes  him  sole  exor. 
Signed: — "Richard  Alchorne  ...  in  the  presence  of  John  Jackson,  John 
Bennett,  Roger  Rea,  Notary  Publiq." 

55  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  White,  of  Horsham,  Gent. 
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which  the  said  Catharine  Jolliff  otherwise  Michell  left  at  her  death  un- 
administered,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  will  and  testament  of  said  deed. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Jane  White.    (P.C.C.  61  Bedford.) 

26  Aug.  1728.  "I  Jane  White  of  Croydon  in  the  County  of  Surrey 
Widow,  the  Relict  of  Thomas  White,  Esq1"  deceased  ...  I  give  devise 
and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Mary  wife  of  John  Heathfeild  her  heires 
Executors  and  Administrators  all  my  reall  and  personall  Estate  of  what 
nature  or  kind  soever  and  wheresoever,  And  I  do  hereby  make  and 
ordaine  my  said  daughter  Mary  Sole  Executrix."  Signed  : — "  Jane 
White  .  .  .  Witnesses,  .  .  .  Thos  Jeffefey.,  Elizabeth  Head.,  Elizabeth 
Cowper." 

Proved  21  Feb.  1731-2  by  Mary  Heathfeild  (wife  of  John  Heathfeild) 
daughter  of  deed,  and  sole  Executrix. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Walter  Barttelot.56     (P.C.C.  4  Anstis.) 

23  Dec.  1730.  "  I  Walter  Barttelot  of  Stopham  in  the  County  of 
Sussex,  being  infirm  in  body  .  .  .  my  body  I  commit  to  the  Earth  to  be 
buried  as  my  Executrixes  hereinafter  named  shall  think  fit  and  proper 
...  to  my  loving  Daughters  Catherine  Barttelot  and  Isabel  Barttelot  All 
my  Estate  real  and  personal  ...  to  be  divided  between  them  by  even  and 
equal  portions,"  and  appoint  said  daughters  "  Catherine  Barttelot  and 
Isabell  Barttelot  to  be  joint  and  sole  Executrixes."  Signed  :-"  Wa  : 
Barttelot  ...  in  the  presence  of  us  .  .  .  John  Pinnell.,  John  Stanford., 
Ann  Bushbey." 

Proved  27  Jan.  1743-4  by  Catherine  Barttelot  and  Isabel  Barttelot, 
Spinsters  the  daughters  of  deed,  and  executrixes. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Jane  White.    (P.C.C.  137  Edmunds.') 

28  March  12th  Anne  1713.  "  I  Jane  White  late  of  Horsham  in  the 
County  of  Sussex  but  now  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  Spinster57  .  .  .  My  Body  I  commit  to  the  Earth  to 
be  decently  interred  at  the  Discretion  of  my  Executrixes  ...  I  give  to 
my  Brother  Thomas  White  of  Shipley  near  Horsham  in  the  County  of 
Sussex  Esqr,  to  my  Brother  in  Law  John  Hargrave  of  London  Gentle- 
man, and  to  my  Cousin  Thomas  Hargrave  his  Son  the  Sum  of  Twenty 
Shillings  apeice  to  buy  each  of  them  a  Ring  to  wear  in  Memory  of  me, 
And  whereas  I  the  said  Jane  White  am  entitled  unto  and  interested  in 
one  equal  Moiety  or  half  part  of  certain  Mortgage  Moneys,  and  of  the 
Lands  and  Tenements  mortgaged  for  the  same  lying  in  the  County  of 
Sussex  by  virtue  of  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  my  Grandfather 
Matthew  Taylor  Gentleman  deceased  or  otherwise  "  etc.  and  bequeath  the 
aforesaid  "  unto  my  three  Neices  Ann  Hargrave,  Hannah  Hargrave,  and 
Elizabeth  Hargrave,  Daughters  of  my  said  Brother  in  Law  John  Har- 

56  He  married  Mary,  widow  of  Richard  White,  of  Steyning1,  co.  Sussex, 
Attorney-at-Law. 

57  She  is  described  in.  the  "  Probate  Act  Book  "  as  "  late  of  Ryegate  in  the 
County  of  Surrey  Spinster  deed." 
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grave  .  .  .  equally  to  be  divided  between  them,"  and  also  {<  all  such  Sum 
and  Sums  of  Money  as  are  now  due  ...  to  me  from  Charles  Eversfiekl  of 
Denn  near  Horsham  in  the  County  of  Sussex  Esqr."  08  Residue  to  said 
three  nieces  and  appoint  "  said  three  Neices  to  be  Executrixes."  Signed 
"  Jane  White  ...  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Testator,  Fra  :  Bridge., 
Bernard  Mould.,  Wm  Entwistle." 

Proved  21  April  1746  by  Ann  Hargrave  Spinster  the  surviving 
executrix. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  William  White.     (P.C.C.  160  Simpson.) 

19  Feb.  1758.  "  William  White  of  Horsham  in  the  County  of  Sussex 
Gentleman  .  .  .  unto  my  Wife  Bathia  White,  all  that  my  Messuage " 
etc.  "  situate  in  Horsham  aforesaid  wherein  I  now  reside  ...  to  hold 
...  so  long  time  as  she  keeps  herself  sole  and  unmarried  and  from  and 
after  her  Intermarriage  or  Death  .  .  .  unto  my  Son  William  White  and 
his  heirs  for  ever  ...  to  my  said  Wife  Bathia  the  Use  and  Usage  only 
of  all  my  Household  Goods  "  etc.  so  long  as  unmarried  and  after  her 
marriage  "  the  same  to  be  equally  divided  between  my  two  Sons  William 
White  Thomas  White  and  my  three  Daughters  Bathia  White, 
Elizabeth  White  and  Chariot  White  "  equally,  but  if  said  wife  did  not  re- 
marry "  she  shall  have  liberty  of  Disposing  by  her  Will  of  the  said  House- 
hold Goods  "  etc.  "  to  such  and  so  many  of  my  said  five  Children  as  she 
shall  think  proper."— to  my  said  three  daughters,  Bathia,  Elizabeth  and 
Chariot  White  £500  apiece. — "  to  my  Son  in  Law  John  Shelley  Esqr  and 
to  his  Wife  my  Daughter  and  to  each  of  them  and  also  to  my  Friends 
and  acquaintance  Elizabeth  Cheynell  of  Horsham  Widow  and  Mrs  Sarah 
Waller  of  Horsham  her  Sister  and  Wife  of  Henry  Waller  of  Horsham 
Innholder  and  to  each  of  them  one  Gold  Ring  of  the  value  of  one 
Guinea  called  a  Mourning  Ring  to  be  kept  and  wore  by  them  in  remem- 
brance of  the  Donor  ...  to  my  said  Wife  Bathia  White  my  Chair,  Chair 
Horse  and  the  Harness  belonging  thereto  .  .  .  unto  my  two  Nephews 
John  Heathfield  the  Younger  of  Croydon  in  the  County  of  Surrey  Esq1" 
and  William  Pellat  of  Croydon  af  sd  Gentleman  and  their  Heirs  all  that 
my  Manor  of  Effingham  East  Court  and  Farme  called  Nice  Court  in  the 
Parish  of  Effingham  in  the  County  of  Surrey  with  the  Rectory  and 
Lands  and  Tenements  and  other  Appurtenances  whatsoever  thereunto 
belonging  now  in  the  Tenure  or  occupation  of  Mrs  Tickner,  Widow  and 
John  Ansell  or  one  of  them  their  or  one  of  their  assignee  or  assigns  " 
upon  trust  to  sell  the  same  and  pay  debts  and  place  out  certain  money  in 
government  securities,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  said  wife  Bathia  in  lieu 
of  dower  etc.  "  if  my  said  Wife  shall  think  Proper  to  Join  with  my  said 
Trustees  in  making  Sale  thereof  which  I  hope  she  will  do  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  her  two  Sons,"  also  to  place  £1500  in  said  securities 
the  interest  to  be  paid  to  said  daughters  Bathia,  Elizabeth  and  Chariot 
White  "for  and  towards  their  Maintenances  and  Education  "  until  21 
years  of  age,  and  the  principal  to  be  then  paid  to  them  "  in  full  satisfac- 

58  In  his  will  dated  2  Sep.,  1747,  proved  in  P.C.C.  15  Mch.,  1749-50  (74 
Oreenley),  and  again  on  20  June,  1754,  he  does  not  mention  any  member  of  the 
White  family. 
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tion  of  their  several  and  respective  Legacies  "  of  £500  as  bequeathed 
aforesaid,  the  residue  of  money  from  said  sale  and  also  residue  of  effects 
!  to  sons  William  and  Thomas  White  and  also  at  their  mother's  death  the 
principal  sum  upon  which  she  received  the  interest  in  lieu  of  dower — 
"  to  my  Son  Thomas  White  and  his  heirs  all  that  my  Burgage  Tene- 
ment Land  and  Premisses  Situate  in  the  Scarf ou  (sic)  in  the  Borough 
of  Horsham  aforesaid  .  .  .  and  appoint  my  said  two  Nephews  John 
Heathfield  and  William  Pellat  Joint  Executors  of  this  my  Will  and  also 
Residuary  Legattees  thereof  In  Trust  for  my  said  two  sons  William 
White  and  Thomas  White."— Signed  "  Wm  White  .  .  .  Witnesses  .  .  . 
Sarah  Mitchell.,  John  Groombridge.,  Luke  Foreman." 

On  16  Apl.  1764  Administration  with  the  will  annexed  of  the  goods 
etc.  of  William  White  late  of  Horsham  co  Sussex  deceased  was  granted  to 
William  White,  the  son  and  one  of  the  residuary  legatees,  John 
Heathfield  Esq.  and  William  Pellat  Esq.  the  exors.  and  residuary 
legatees  in  trust,  having  first  renounced. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  John  Heathfield.59    (P.C.C.  462  Bellas.) 

26  Feb.  1772.  "John  Heathfield  of  Croydon  in  the  County  of  Surrey 
Esquire  .  .  .  my  Body  I  desire  may  be  buried  at  Croydon  in  my  late 
Wife's  grave  whose  Remains  I  desire  may  not  be  disturbed  or  removed 
and  desire  that  my  Funeral  be  Performed  with  as  much  Privacy  as 
Decency  will  Permit."  He  bequeathes  to  ie  my  daughter  "  Mary  Par- 
tridge wife  of  Captain  Joseph  Partridge  £50  and  "  all  the  Plate  that 
was  my  late  Wifes  "  and  to  said  Captain  Joseph  Partridge  £50,  and 
states  that  his  said  daughter  Mary  had  already  had  £100  and  also 
£2000  for  a  marriage  portion.  He  leaves  to  ''my  daughter"  Sarah 
Heathfield  £2150  and  bequeathes  "  all  my  "  copyhold  estates  in  Croydon 
to  "  my  son  "  William  Heathfield,  Citizen  and  Grocer  of  London  and 
also  numerous  freehold  and  copyhold  estates  to  "  my  Eldest  Son  the 
Reverend  John  Heathfield  of  Northaw  in  the  County  of  Hereford," 
amongst  them  being  a  freehold  farm  etc.  called  "  South  Honey  Pools  " 
in  Shipley  co.  Sussex  "also  all  that  my  Freehold  Manor  called  Crews  or 
Warlingham  Crewses  with  all  its  Rights  Members  Appurts.  and  all  the 
Buildings  Freehold  Farm  and  Lands  thereto  belonging  situate  lying  and 
being  in  the  several  Parishes  of  Warlingham  and  Chelsham  in  the 
County  of  Surry  ;  "  said  son  to  pay  the  pecuniary  legacies  mentioned  in 
the  will  and  debts  etc.  He  leaves  residue  of  plate  and  household  goods 
etc.  to  said  two  sons  equally  between  them  and  appoints  them  joint 
exors  : — "  all  written  with  my  own  hand  .  .  .  John  Heathfield  (L.S  )  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Witnesses  thereto  Eliz  :  Healk.,  Warder  Vander  Kiste.,  Thomas 
West." 

Proved  18  Nov.  1776  by  the  Rev.  John  Heathfield,  Clerk  and  William 
Heathfield  the  sons  of  the  deed,  and  executors. 

Abstract  of  the  Will   of  the  Rev.  Thomas  White. 
(P.C.C.  513  Calvert.) 
29  Feb.  1788.    Thomas  White  of   Faccombe  in  the  County  of 
Southampton  Clerk — to  be  buried  at  Horsham — to  my  brother  William 

59  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  White,  of  Shipley,  co.  Sussex,  Esq. 
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White  of  Horsham — to  my  sister  Elizabeth  Woodward  wife  of  John 
Woodward,  Clerk  of  West  Grinstead — to  the  children  of  Charles 
Pilforcl  of  Effingham,  viz.,  Elizabeth  P.  Charles  P.  John  P.  James  P. 
Bathia  P.  and  Ferdinand  P. —  to  Samuel  Blunt  of  Horsham  and  Wini- 
fred his  wife — Appoints  Thomas  Grove  Esq.  of  Fern  co.  Wilts.  Exor. 
Proved  8  Oct.  1788. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  William  White.  (P.C.C.  513  Kenyon.) 

28  Sep.  1800  I  William  White  late  of  Horsham,  now  of  Cowfold  co. 
Sussex  Gent. — my  messuage  etc.  at  Shipley  co.  Sussex  to  my  son 
Charles  White  and  his  heirs  and  in  default  to  my  son  James  White  and 
his  heirs — to  said  Charles  White  my  capital  messuage  etc.  called  Great 
Wick  or  Gratwick  and  Londons  or  Oat  Lands,  and  to  his  heirs,  with 
remainder  to  James  White  and  his  heirs — property  in  Worth  and  Warn- 
ham  co.  Sussex — to  Thomas  Plummer  of  Horsham,  Upholder,  a  mes- 
suage wherein  I  lately  dwelt  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Phillips,  also 
a  messuage  adjoining  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Wood  and  John  Groom- 
bridge,  which  adjoins  west  to  a  messuage  late  Haynes  but  now  Mrs. 
Grinsteds  and  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Horsham,  also  garden  etc.  late 
Hewells  and  Harlands,  and  Corn  Granery  and  buildings  in  Horsham  ; 
also  tenement  in  Scarfox  adjoining  London  road  formerly  Estate  of  my 
brother  Thomas  White  deceased,  now  in  the  tenure  of  James  Winton,  and 
others. — to  my  nephew  James  Pilfold  £200  and  £200  to  my  nephew  John 
Pilfold  brother  of  the  said  James — to  my  friend  and  brother  Rev.  John 
Woodward,  Clerk  (also  called  brother  in  law). — Appoints  said  two  sons 
executors. 

Proved  22  June  1802  by  Charles  and  James  White  sons  of  deed,  and 
executors. 

ABSTRACTS    OF,   AND    EXTRACTS    FROM,    WILLS  IN 
WHICH    MEMBERS    OF  THE    FAMILY  OF    WHITE  OF 
HORSHAM    ARE  MENTIONED. 

Extracts  from  the  Will  of  John  Grombridge.  (P.C.C.  56  Dale.) 

10  Feb.  1617  "  I  John  Grombridge  the  elder  of  Horsham  in  the 
Countye  of  Sussex  yeoman  .  .  .  my  body  I  leave  to  the  earthe  wch  I 
will  to  be  interred  in  the  Churchyard  of  the  pishe  Church  of  Horsham  " 
■ — "to  the  children  of  my  daughter  Mary,"  and  "to  the  said  Mary  my 
daughter  " — "  to  Joane  my  daughter  "  and  11  to  Joane  my  wife."  Appoints 
"Thomas  Grombridge  sonne  of  my  said  elder  sonne  John"  sole  exor. 
and  "  The  overseers  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  I  make  Thomas 
Sheppard,  gent.  Richard  Waller  my  sonne  in  lawe,  and  my  sonne  inlawe 
Richard  White,"  and  leave  them  each  20s.  Signed: — "John  Grom- 
bridge marke." 

Proved  13  June  1621  by  Thomas  Grombridge,  grandson  by  the  son  of 
deed,  and  executor. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Francis  Nash.  (P.C.C.  29  Grey.) 

14  Oct.  1650  "I  Francis  Nash  of  Horsham  in  the  Countie  of  Sussex 
yeoman  " — to  Mary  Nash  my  sister — "  I  did  heretofore  leavey  a  Fine  of 
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a  certaine  messuage  at  Horsham  Heath  neere  the  towne  of  Horsham  now 
in  the  occupation  of  George  Domesdaye  and  Thomas  Knight  to  my 
Kinsman  Thomas  White  of  Horsham  " — to  my  wife  Marie  Nash  and  my 
dau.  Marie  Nash  and  to  their  heires  "  my  howse  Farme  and  lands  with 
the  appurtennces  in  Horsham  and  Nuthurste  in  the  Countie  of  Sussex 
called  Cooleherst  al's  Birch enbridge  lands." — "  My  loveing  friendes  and 
brother  in  lawe  James  Amy  and  George  Davy  of  Horsham  .  .  .  Ashlye 
Mill  in  Horsham  late  in  the  occupacon  of  Mr  George  Sharps  .  .  .  my 
cozen  Thomas  White  of  Horsham  ...  to  my  brother  in  lawe  Eichard 
White  " — to  George  Davy  and  Mathew  White  of  Horsham — appoint  my 
wife  Marie  Nash  executrix  and  "  my  loveing  brother  Mr  Richard  White 
and  James  Amy  to  be  overseers."  Signed  : — "  Frances  Nashe  ...  in 
the  presence  of  Tho:  White.,  James  Amy.,  The  marke  of  George  Davy." 
Proved  5  Feb.  1650-1  by  Mary  Nash  relict  of  said  deed,  and  executrix. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Matthew  Taylor.    (P.C.C.  58  Reeve.) 

27th  March  1678  30th  Chas.  II  "  I  Matthew  Taylor  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Mary  Newington  Butts  in  the  County  of  Surrey  Gent,  being 
weake  in  body  .  ...  My  body  I  comitt  to  the  earth  from  whence  it  was 
first  taken  to  be  decently  buried,  which  I  doe  leave  to  the  considerations 
of  my  Executors  hereunder  named  with  those  about  mee  whether  to  bury 
me  here  where  I  dye  or  at  St.  Dunstans  in  the  East  London  where  my 
late  deare  wife  was  buried,  as  they  shall  thinke  fitt  and  my  desire  is  that 
my  funerall  may  be  performed  without  Pompe."  He  appoints  as  Trustees 
"  my  Loving  friends  Mr  William  Pellat  of  London  Ironmonger  and  Mr 
James  Martin  of  Rygate  in  the  said  County  of  Surrey,  Gent."  and  states 
"  Item  whereas  I  am  seized  of  and  in  all  the  Mannor  of  Effingham  East- 
court  and  Farme  called  Nicecourt  in  the  County  of  Surrey  with  the 
Rectory  and  Lands  and  Tenements  and  other  appurtenances  whatsoever 
therevnto  belonging  and  have  onely  setled  out  of  the  same  the  sume  of 
threescore  Pounds  yearely  vpon  Frances  my  wife  for  her  naturall  life  as 
a  joynture  in  Lieu  and  barr  of  all  tytle  and  clayme  of  all  Dower  I  doe 
now  give  and  Devise  the  said  Mannor  Rectory  and  appurtenances  to  the 
said  William  Pellatt  and  James  Martin,"  and  their  heirs  for  ever  upon 
trust  to  suffer  the  said  Frances  my  wife  to  receive  the  said  threescore 
pounds  yearly  during  her  life,  and  also  to  pay  to  my  brother  John  Taylor 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  said  premises  £16.  for  life  and  "  to  my  nephew 
Matthew  Taylor  the  sonne  of  my  said  Brother  John  Taylor  if  hee  shall 
survive  his  said  Father  "  £6  a  year  for  his  life.  The  residue  of  said  rents 
due  "  before  my  Grandsonne  Thomas  White  the  younger,  sonne  of 
Thomas  White  and  Margarett  his  late  wife  my  daughter,  shall  attaine  to 
the  age  of  twenty  and  foure  yeares  shall  be  equally  divided  between  my 
Grandaughters  Margaret  Michell,  Jane  and  Elizabeth  White,"  at  their 
several  ages  of  21  yrs.  or  days  of  marriage  "  And  after  my  said  grand- 
sonne Thomas  White  shall  attaine  his  age  of  twenty  and  Foure  yeares, 
Then  upon  trust  and  confidence  that  the  said  William  Pellatt  and  James 
Martin  and  the  Survivor  of  them  and  the  heires  of  such  Survivor  shall 
stand  and  be  seized  of  the  said  Mannor  and  premisses  to  and  for  the  onely 
vse  and  behoofe  of  him  my  said  Grandsonne  Thomas  White  and,  the 
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heires  of   his  body  for  ever."     If  said  Thomas  White  died  under  24 
yrs.  of  age  without  issue,  then  £450  to  be  paid  "to  my  said  twq 
grandaughters  Mary  Brett  and  Elizabeth  Brett  "  at  their  ages  of  21  yrs] 
or  at  mar.  raised  out  of  the  rents  etc.  of  said  Manor,  the  residue  "for] 
the  vse  of  my  said  three  Granddaughters  viz.  Margarett  Michell,  Jane) 
White,  and  Elizabeth  White  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them"  at 
their  ages  of  21  yrs.  or  at  mar.    He  also  mentions  : — to  my  son  in  lawi 
Mr  John  Brett,  and  to  my  grandaughters  Mary  Brett  and  Elizabeth1,' 
Brett  her  sister  at  their  ages  of  21  yrs. — "  to  my  Grandchildren  Margaret 
Michell,  Jane  White  and  Elizabeth  White  children  of  my  late  deceased 
daughter  Margarett  White  and  of  my  sonne  in  Law  Mr  Thomas  White  "  1 
— to  my  grandson  Thomas  White  at  21  yrs. — "  to  my  deare  and  loveing 
wife  Frances  Taylor  "  £50  "  to  provide  herselfe  and  her  Maid  servant 
mourning,"  also  rents  etc.  of  a  messuage  in  Kent  and  "  my  silver  salt  and 
watch,  and  all  other  such  plate  now  remaining  which  shee  the  said  Frances 
brought  with  her  at  our  intermarriage  "  etc. — to  my  grandau.  Margaret 
Michell  and  to  her  husband — "  vnto  Edmond  Taylor  sonne  of  Richard  j1' 
Taylor  and  Grandsonne  to  my  brother  Richard  Taylor  "  £5,  to  be  paid 
out  of  my  messuage  etc.  "  which  I  bought  and  purchased  of  his  said 
Grandfather  scituate  in  Ship  yard  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clements  Danes  in 
the  County  of  Middx.  lately  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Joseph  Park 
or  his  assigns  and  now  in  the  tenure  of  Auditor  Park  his  sonne  " — "  to 
my  grandaughters,  Margaret  lately  married  to  Mr.  Robert  Michell,  and 
vnto  her  sister  Jane  White  "  £800  lent  by  testator  to  "  Thomas  White 
my  said  Sonne  in  Law" — to  my  grandau.  Elizabeth  White  £600  at  21 
yrs.  or  at  mar. — "  vnto  my  Grandsonne  Thomas  White  my  Seale  ring  and 
my  Tobacco  box." — "  vnto  the  poore  of  the  Parish  of  Stoughton  where 
I  was  borne  "  £3,  "  to  the  poore  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Dunstance  in  the 
East  London  where  I  formerly  lived  "  £3,  "  and  to  the  poore  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mary  Newingtom  where  I  now  live  "  £3. — "  unto  Matthew 
Taylor  sonne  of  my  eldest  brother  Richard  Taylor,  and  vnto  William 
Younge  sonne  of  my  Sister  Martha  Younge  and  to  my  Cousin  Smith  and 
to  my  Cousin  Turner  her  Sister  to  each"  20s — to  my  maid-servant  Anne 
Rogers  40s — "  to  my  said  Trustees  and  loveing  friends  the  said  Mr 
William  Pellatt  and  James  Martin"  £20  apiece. — Residue  of  plate  11  to 
Four  of  my  Grandaughters  vizt.  Jane  White,  Elizabeth  White,  Mary 
Brett,  and  Elizabeth  Brett,  to  be  equally  divided  by  my  Executors  with 
the  assistance  of  my  wife  .   .   .  and  constitute  my  loveing  kinsman 
Thomas  Pellatt  of  Lewis  in  the  County  of  Sussex  Gentleman  and 
Robert  Palmer  the  elder  of  Berry  in  the  said  County  of  Sussex  Esquire 
joynt  Executors  .  .  .  and  appoint  my  .  .  .  trustees,  the  said  William 
Pellatt  and  James  Martin,  Overseers,"  and  bequeath  to  said  exors.  £20 
apiece. — Residue  of  estate  whatsoever  unbequeathed  "  vnto  all  my  said 
grandaughters  herein  before  named  "  equally  between  them  at  their  ages 
of  21  yrs.  or  at  mar.     Signed  : — "  Mathew  Taylor  ...  in  the  pr'sence 
of,  the  in  ark  e  of  Anne  Rogers.,  the  marke  of  Samuell  Barnard.,  John 
Palmer.,  Robert  Richardson,  Scr.,  &  James  Richardson." 

Proved  15  June  1678  by  Thomas  Pellatt  and  Robert  Palmer  the 
executors. 
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Abstract  of  tub  Will  op  Thomas  Brett.  ("  Archdeaconry  Court 
of  Lewes,"    A.  37,  f.  67b.)60 

19  May  1681.  Thomas  Brett  in  the  County  of  Sussex,  Gent.61 — to 
my  loving  wife  Joane — to  my  sister's  children — to  Elizabeth  Farlye  my 
|  kinswoman  now  the  wife  of  .  .  .  Stanton  of  Eeygate  co.  Surrey. — 
Appoints  : — my  two  daughters  Mary  Higginbottom  (sic)  widdowe  and 
Hospitell  [sic  correctly  Hopestill]  Pellatt  the  now  wife  of  Francis 
Pellatt,  gent,  joint  executrixes  and  my  loving  kinsman  Samuel  Newing- 
ton  of  London  gent,  and  Joseph  Newington  of  Battell,  gent,  sonnes  of 
my  brother  in  law  Thomas  Newington,  gent,  overseers. 

Proved  31  Dec.  1685  by  Mary  Higgombottom  (sic)  otherwise  White, 
wife  of  Mathew  White,  gent,  and  Hospitall  (sic)  Pellatt  wife  of  Francis 
Pellatt,  gent,  the  executrixes. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  of  William  Pellatt.    (P.C.C.  104  Noel.) 

Dated  12  June  1699.  11th  Wm  III.  "  I  William  Pellatt,  Citizen  and 
Grocer  of  London62  .  .  .  my  Body  I  committ  vnto  the  Earth  to  be 
decently  buryed  ...  unto  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Bignor  in  the 
County  of  Sussex  "  40s — "to  my  Daughter  Jane  White  the  Wife  of  my 
Sonne  in  law  Thomas  White"  £1000. — if  "  my  grandaughter  or 
grandsonne  of  my  said  Sonn  in  law  Thomas  White  happen  to  die  before 
she  or  hee  shall  attaine  to  the  age  of"  21  yrs. — l(  if  either  of  my  grand 
Daughters  of  my  Sonne  Waldoe  shall  happen  to  dye  before 
the  age  of"  21  yrs. — "  for  my  grand  Children  by  my  only  Sonne  Wm 
Pellatt" — to  my  brother  Adam  Hargrave  £1  for  a  ring. — "to  my 
i  Cousin  John  Hargrave,  Attorney  in  Woodstreet "  £6 — "to  my  Cousin 
Francis  Minshall  Sen."  £6  for  mourning — "  I  doe  desire  and  Intreat  the 
said  John  Hargrave  and  Francis  Minshall  to  be  Overseers,"  and  appoint 
"my  only  Sonne  William  Pellatt  to  be  Sole  Executor."  Signed  17 
June  1700  12  Wm  III.  "  Wm  Pellatt  ...  in  the  presence  of  .  .  . 
Tho  :  Rogers.,  John  Green.,  Tho  :  Gilson.,  Jos  :  Burton." 

Proved  2  July  1700  by  William  Pellatt  son  of  deed,  and  executor. 

j    An  Extract  from  the  Will  of  Daniel  Wight.  (P.C.C.  244  Ash.) 

4  Feb.  1700.  12th  Wm  III  "  Daniel  Wight  the  younger  Citizen  and 
Distiller  of  London  .  .  .  and  alsoe  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said 
|   brother  Samuel  Wight  and  my  said    sonne  Daniel   Wight  equally 
1   betweene  them  the  debt  of  three  hundred  pounds  and  interest  thereof 
due  and  owing  unto  me  by  Judgment  from  Thomas  White  the  elder  of 

!        60  The  writer  is  indebted  to  E.  H.  W.  Dunkin,  Esq.,  for  the  abstract  of  this 
will. 

61  Sic  orig.,  but  described  in  the  Probate  Act  as  of  "  Newick."  Sir  William 
Burrell  gives  the  entry  of  testator's  second  marriage  as  well  as  that  of  his  burial 
from  the  Parish  Register  of  Newick  ("  Add  MS."  Brit.  Mus.  No.  5698)  thus: — 1673 
Apl.  10  Mr  Thos.  Brett  of  Horsham  &  Mrs  Joane  Round  of  Newick  married. 
1685  Dec.  24  Mr  Thos.  Brett  of  Bromley  in  Newick,  buried.  See  ante,  p.  141,  note  52. 

62  Described  in  the  "  Probate  Act  Book  "  as  : — late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Duustan 
in  the  East,  London  deced. 
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Horsham  in  the  County  of  Sussex  Gentleman  deed."  Signed  : — DanlJ 
Wight. 

Proved  22  Nov.  1704  by  Daniel  Wight  son  of  deed,  and  executor. 

Abstract  of  the  Will  op  George  Arnold63  ("  Archdeaconry  Court! 
of  Chichester,"  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  107.) 
22  Jan.  a. d.  1721.  "  George  Arnold  of  Horsham  in  the  County  of  Sussex,! 
gent"  ...  to  my  wife  Elizabeth  Arnold  all  my  household  goods  etc.! 
"  Item  I  give  devise  &  bequeath  unto  my  said  dear  &  loving  wife  Elizabeth 
Arnold  &  to  her  heires  &  Assignes  for  ever,  All  that  the  Mannor  of  I 
Sillington  als  Sullington  in  the  County  of  Sussex  aforesaid  with  the 
Farme  &  Lands  thereunto  belonging  now  in  the  Tenure  or  occupacon  of 
Thomas  Stedman  his  Assignes  or  Undertenants,  And  also  all  the 
Quit  ,  rents  dues  &  Perquisites  which  belong  to  the  said  Mannor," 
also  a  shop  etc.  in  Horsham  and  also  to  her  "&  her  heires  and  Assignes 
for  ever  All  That  the  Red'con,  All  those  Messuages  Farmes  Lands 
Tenements  &  Hereditam'ts  with  their  &  every  of  their  app'tunces  scituate 
lying  &  being  in  the  severall  Parishes  of  Ashburnham,  Horsmanseux, 
Wartling  &  Horsham  in  the  said  County  of  Sussex,  And,  now  in  the 
Tenure  or  occupation  of  \_blank~\  Avery,  William  Clarke,  John  Fisher, 
Elizabeth  Ede,  widow  &  John  Tidy  &  Thomas  Barnard,  And  which 
Estate  &  Estates  were  given  by  Mathew  White  late  of  Horsham  afore- 
said gent.  deed,  to  Grace  Arnold  (Mother  of  me  the  Testator  &  now 
Wife  of  John  Bird  of  Rygate  in  the  County  of  Surry  Clerke)  for  & 
during  the  Terme  of  her  natural  life,  And  afterwards  to  Ralph  Arnold 
late  of  Rygate  afores'd  Gent.  deed.  &  his  heires,  by  Inheritance  descends 
to  me  (as  Brother  &  Heir  at  Law  to  the  said  Ralph  Arnold  after  the 
Decease  of  ye  said  Grace  now  wife  of  ye  said  John  Bird."  Appoints 
said  wife  Elizabeth  Arnold  sole  extrix.  Signed  : — "  Geo  :  Arnold  .  .  . 
in  the  pr'sence  of  the  said  Testator  Jon  Bridger,  Jo11  Linfield,  Austen 
Comb." 

Proved  22  Nov.  1722  by  Elizabeth  Arnold,  widow,  the  relict  of  said 
deed,  and  executrix. 

An  Extract  from  the  Will  of  Grace  Filewood64 
(P.C.C.  283  Brodrepp.) 
16  Oct.  1738   "I  Grace  Filewood  (wife  of  Richard  Filewood  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  James  within  the  liberty  of  Westminster  in  the  County  of 

63  He  was  second  son  of  John  Arnold  by  Grace  his  wife,  a  niece  of  Matthew  White, 
of  Horsham,  Gent,  (see  an  extract  from  her  will  above  and  note).  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Linfield,  of  Horsham,  Gent.,  and  was  buried  there  4 
July,  1722  as  "  George  Arnold,  Gent." 

64  She  was  a  daughter  of  .  .  .Orgies  by  Leath  his  wife,  daughter  of  Matthew 
White,  of  St.  Boltoph,  Aldersgate,  London  (see  post  p.  157),  and  a  niece  of  Matthew 
White,  of  Horsham,  Gent,  (see  the  the  abstract  of  his  will  ante  p.  141).  She  mar. 
first  John  Arnold,  Gent.,  who  died  26  June,  1700,  aged  44,  and  has  an  inscription 
at  Reigate,  co.  Surrey,  but  who  in  his  will,  dated  19  June,  1700,  pr.  in  P. 0.0. 
on  23  Aug.  following  (110  Noel),  is  described  as  of  Reigate,  brewer.  By  him  she 
had  issue,  besides  Samuel,  Matthew  and  John  Arnold,  who  all  died  youug,  Ralph, 
George,  and  Mary  Arnold  ;all  living  13  Feb.,  1702.  She  mairied  secondly  at 
Reigate  27  May,  1703  (as  second  wife),  Rev.  John  Bird,  Vicar  of  that  parish.  He 
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Middlesex  Carpenter "...  She  recites  her  Mar.  Set.  dat.  28  July 
"now  last  past "  made  between  "  said  Richard  Filewood  of  the  first  part, 
me  the  said  Grace  Filewood  (by  the  name  of  Grace  Bird  of  Reigate  in 
the  County  of  Surrey  widow)  of  the  Second  Part  and  Henry  Watson  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  George  Hanover  Square  in  the  said  County  of  Middle- 
sex Esquire  of  the  Third  Part."  She  directs  "  to  be  buried  in  the  Grave 
of  my  first  Husband  John  Arnold  deceased,"  and  bequeathes,  besides 
several  other  legacies,  "  to  my  Nephew  Johnson  Saunders"  £5,  and  directs 
"  Item  I  give  direct  limitt  and  appoint  unto  my  Couzen  Jane  White  of 
Reigate  aforesaid  Spinster,  Ten  Pounds  and  to  her  neices  Ann  and 
Elizabeth  Hargrave  Ten  Pounds  apeice,"  and  to  my  cousin  James 
Orgies  £100,  also  recites  that  the  said  James  Orgies,  and  Nicholas 
Orgies  of  Barking  co.  Essex,  Plumber,  had  become  bond  to  testatrix 
(dated  15  June  1736)  in  the  sum  of  £200,  etc.  Signed,  Grace  File- 
wood. 

Proved  12  Dec.  1738  by  Richard  Filewood,  the  husband  of  deed,  and 
executor. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MEMORANDA   RESPECTING  THE 
FAMILY    OF    WHITE    OF  HORSHAM. 

It  appears  from  a  list,60  containing  the  names  of  the 
Churchwardens  and  Surveyors  of  the  Highways  of 
Horsham  co.  Sussex,  and  also  the  names  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Free  School  in  that  parish,  commencing  in 
the  year  1610,  and  entered  in  the  oldest  book  of  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  of  Horsham,  that  those  offices  were 
held  occasionally  by  members  of  the  White  family  as 
follows : — 


CHURCHWARDENS. 

1615  Richard  Whit  the  younger. 

1617  Mathew  White. 

1636  Richard  White. 

1639  Mathewe  White. 

OVERSEERS 

1635  Richard  White. 
1644  Thomas  White. 
1650  Tho  :  White  Gent. 
1656  Tho:  White  Gent. 
1670  Thomas  White,  gent. 

3fc 


SURVEYORS  OP  THE  HIGHWAYS. 

1618  Richard  White,  Jun. 
1623  Richard  White. 
1642  Mathew  White. 


OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

1672  Thomas  White  gent. 
1679  Mr  Thomas  White. 
ifiQA  fTnomas  White,  Esqr 
{Mathew  White,  gent. 

*  *  *  * 


died  29  Feb.,  1727-8,  and  his  will,  dated  15  Aug.,  1722,  was  got  in  P.C.C.  14  March, 
1727-8  (72  Brook).    She  married  thirdly  (Mar.  Set.  dat.  28  July,  1738),  Kichard 
Filewood,  as  recorded  in  the  above  extract  from  her  will.    She  died  12  Dec.  1738, 
aged  75  years,  and  has  an  inscription  at  Keigate. 
65  Copied  from  the  original  by  the  writer. 
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Richard  White  stood  as  a  godfather  on  14  Sep.  and  9 
Oct.,  1568,  as  appears  from  the  parish  register  of  Hor- 
sham.66 


The  following  notes  respecting  the  White  Family  are 
from  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  Horsham,  which 
commence  in  the  year  1610.67 

Accounts  for 
the  year 

1610  and  11  Jtem  to  Richard  White  for  Jronworke  about 

the  bells  &  Church  all  this  yeare        ...       vijs  vjd 

1616  and  17  Jtem  payd  to  Richard  White  for  Jron  work 

about  the  bells  and  Chimes  all  the  yeare       Is  vjd 

1617  and  18  Jtem  payd  to  Richard  White  for  Jron  worke 

about  the  Church  and  mending  of  the 

great  bell  Clapper         ...        ...        ...       xs  xd 

1618  and  19  Jtem  payd  to  Richard  Whitt  for  mendinge  of 

of  the  great  bell  Clapper         ...       ...      xiiij8  vjd 

1619  and  20  Jtem  payd  to  Richard  Whitte  for  Jron  work 

about  the  Bells  Clock  &  Chimes  this 

yeare      ...       ...        ...       ...        ...        vjs  xd 

1621  and  2    Jtem  payd  to  Richard  Whitte  for  Jron  work 

about  the  bells,  Clappers  and  wheeles  in 

Pt.  of  payment  ...        ...        ...        ...  xls 

1622  and  3    Jtem  payd  to  Richard  White  for  Jron  worke 

about  the  bells  that  was  left  to  pay  the 
last  yeare  and  more  worke  that  he  hath 
donne  this  Yeare  .. .        ...        ...        ...  iij1  is  vd 

1623  and  4    Jtem  payd  to  Richard  White  for  mending  of 

the  gudgin  of  the  great  bell     ...        ...       ijs  vjd 

1624  and  5    Jtem  paid  to  Richard  White  for  mending  of 

the  third  and  fourth  bell  clappers  and  for 

Jron  put  to  them  ...        ...        ...  vs 

1626  and  7    Jt  :  payd  to  Richard  White  for  mending  of 

the  fourth  bell  Clipper    ..        ...        ...       iij8  iiijd 

1641  and  2    Of  Alexander  Luxford  for  Richard  Whites 

seate      ...       ...        ...       ...       ...  xiiijd 

1651  and  2    Rd.  for  a  Grave  in  the  Church  for  Richard 

White    vjs  8d 

1668  and  9    Receaved  for  Mrs  Whites68  grave   00.  06.  08. 

1680  and  81  Rec.  for  Mr  Higgenbottom69  Grave         ...      0.    6.  8. 

66  Copied  from  the  original  by  the  writer. 

67  Hid. 

68  Leath,  widow  of  Matthew  White,  of  Horsham. 

w  First  husband  of  Mary,  wife  of  Matthew  White,  of  Horsham,  Gent, 
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1700  and  1701  Ee.  of  Mr  Wight  For  a  Grave  for  Mrs 

Wooder70    00.  06.  08. 

*  ******* 

In  the  year  1610  Richard  White  had  a  seat  in  Horsham 
Church,  as  appears  from  the  following  note  from  the 
oldest  book  of  Churchwardens'  Accounts.71 

A  register  of  the  seates  in  Gallery,  and  other  places  in  the  Church 
that  are  to  be  let  by  the  Vicker  and  Churchwardens  and  who  are  placed 
in  them  this  year  1610  by  the  vicar  and  Churchwardens  as  Followeth : — 

5.  In  the  fifth  seate  Richerd  Gratweeke,  Richerd  White  and  James 
Slater. 

It  is  also  recorded  in  the  same  book  that  "  Mathew 
White  "  and  other  parishioners  were  present  when  the 
Churchwardens' Accounts  were  £<  taken  the  15th  of  Aprill 
1627."  The  annexed  item  is  entered  towards  the  end  of 
the  book: — 

A  noate  of  the  money  gathered  for  the  reparacon  of  St  Paules  as  also 
the  names  of  those  from  whom  it  was  received;  Collected  the  29th  of 
September  An0-  1637. 

The  List  contains  fifty-two  names,  and  the  sums  given 
vary  from  one  penny  to  twelve  pence.  The  four  persons 
whose  names  stand  first  on  the  List  are  the  only  ones 
who  subscribed  the  latter  sum,  viz : — 

The  Ladie  Earsfield  ...        ...        ...        ...  xijd 

Mr  Theobald  Michell   xijd 

Mr  William  Rome    xijd 

Richard  White  ...  ...        ...        ...        ...  xijd 

The  annexed  extracts  relating  to  the  White  family  are 
from  an  assessment  made  12th  June,  1748,  "  By  the 
Church- Wardens  and  Overseers,"  etc.,  of  Horsham,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor ;  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  in  the 
pound.72 

70  Mary,  first  wife  of  Rowland  Woodyeare,  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  co.  Middlesex, 
woollen-draper.    See  ante.  p.  141,  note  51. 

71  Copied  from  the  original  by  the  writer. 

72  Copied  by  the  writer  in  1879  from  the  oldest  rate  book  remaining  in  the 
chest  deposited  in  the  room  over  the  vestry  at  Horsham  Church. 
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Rents  per  Ann. 


£. 

s. 

Southwater  Part. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

7 

Mr  White   

North  Heath  Sf  Roughey. 

10 

6 

3 

Mr  White  for  Miss  Michell's  field 
North  Street. 

4 

6 

15 

Mr  White  for  a  Croft  

East  Street. 

1 

H 

6 

Ph  :  Jenden  for  Whites  Meade 

9 

####### 


"  Richard  White  of  Horsham,  yeoman,"  was  fined  £10 
C*  1630  for  having  neglected  to  take  up  his  knighthood.73 

******** 

Itis  recorded  in  the  "Lords'  Journals,"  Vol.  V,  fo.  679,74 
that  on  28th  March,  1643,  Thomas  White,  of  Horsham — 
with  eight  others — was  appointed  a  Sequestrator  of  the 
"Vicarage  House  of  Horsham,"  etc. 

The  following  note  is  from  an  Exchequer  Bill: — 75 
William  Withers  of  London,  Gent  living  24  Chas.  II. 
1674  married  Alice  widow  of  Matthew  White  of  Loudon 
Citizen  and  Merchant  tailor,  by  whom  she  had  had  issue 
Matthew  White  of  Horsham  Gent. 

-7?  TP  W  "A*  W  -TV  W  -7? 

The  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of 
Horsham,  2nd  of  William  and  Mary,  1689-90  were  :— 76 

John  Machell,  Esq.  }      Date  of  return 

Thomas77  White  jun.  Gent,  j   3  March  1689-90. 

m        $        *        %        $        $        %  * 

73  Compositions  for  Knighthood,  Temp.  Charles  I.  ,f  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol 
XVI.,  p.  49. 

?4  Quoted  in  Burrell  MS.,  viz.,  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  5698  p.  404,  pencil  fo.  196. 

75  »  Exchequer  Bills  and  Answers  "  24  Chas.  II.,  Sussex  No.  192.  From  informa- 
tion of  E.  H.  W.  Dunkin,  Esq. 

76  From  information  of  Alan  H,  Stenning,  Esq. 

77  Incorrectly  called  "  William  "  by  both  Dallaway  and  Horsfield  in  their  respec- 
tive Histories  of  Sussex.    He  was  finally  of  Shipley,  Esq. 
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It  is  recorded  in  the  Vestry  Minute  Book  of  Mitcham, 
co.  Surrey,78  that  "  Mr  Thos  White  "  was  one  "  of  Twenty 
Six  of  the  Chieftest  of  the  Inhabitants  "  who  formed  the 
first  "  Select  Yestry  "  of  that  parish  which  was  appointed 
by  a  Faculty  about  the  year  1699,  and  that  in  the 
year  1703  "  Thomas  White,  Esqr,"  served  the  office  of 
churchwarden. 

*         *  % 

From  a  record  preserved  amongst  the  Chancery 
Decrees  and  Orders79  for  the  year  1706,  it  appears  that 
John  Arnold  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Lea  [?  Leath] 
Orgies  (who  was  sister  to  Matthew  White,  whose  will  is 
dated  13  Feb.,  1702-3),  and  by  her  he  had  issue  George, 
Mary,  and  Ralph  Arnold. 

*  *        *        *        *        *  * 

Dallaway80  in  his  account  of  Shipley  parish  states 
that:— 

"In  1669  it  [viz.  the  Impropriation]  was  purchased  of  Matthew 
Taylor,  grocer,  and  John  Brett,  merchant-taylor,  citizens  of  London, 
by  Thomas  White,  gent,  of  Horsham,  who  sold  it  in  1691  to  John 
Hargrave,  gent,  of  London.  By  Thomas  Hargrave  his  eldest  son 
and  heir  it  was  sold  in  1714,  to  John  Wicker  Esq.  of  Horsham." 

*  *  &  *  *  *  %  * 

There  is  an  Indenture  in  the  Close  Eol],81  made  7  April, 
1704,  between  Mary  White,  of  Steyning,  co.  Sussex, 
widow  and  executrix  of  Richard  White,  late  of  Steyning, 
Gent.,  deceased,  of  the  one  part,  and  Robert  Alchorne, 
Citizen  and  Merchant  Taylor  of  London,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  said  Testator  of  the 
other  part. 

From  the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  manor  of  East 
Court,  in  the  parish  of  Effingham,  co.  Surrey,  given  in 

78  Copied  from  the  original  by  the  writer. 

79  Chancery  Decrees  and  Orders,"  1706,  A.f.  508.  From  information  of  E.  H. 
W.  Dunkin,  Esq.    See  also  ante  p.  152,  note  64. 

so  Dallaway  by  Cartwright.    Vol.  II.,  pt.  2,  p.  302. 

si  "  Close  Roll  "  3  Anne,  part  3,  No.  42.  From  information  of  E.  H.  W.  Dunkin, 
Esq. 
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Manning  and  Bray's  History  of  the  County,82  it  appears 
that  it  was  owned  by  Matthew  Taylor,  of  London,  grocer 
and  that : — 

"  He  by  his  Will  dated  27  March  1678,  devised  his  estate  to 
Trustees  for  his  grandson  Thomas  White  (son  of  Thomas  White  and 
Margaret  his  wife  daughter  of  Taylor).  Thomas  the  grandson 
married  Jane  daughter  of  William  Pellat,  Esq.  in  1695,  and  made 
a  settlement.  In  1732  William  White  his  son  suffered  a  recovery ; 
and  by  his  Will,  dated  19  February  1758,  devised  to  Trustees  to  sell 
to  day  debts  and  legacies.  In  1768  William  White  his  son,  having 
paid  all  the  debts  and  legacies,  took  a  conveyance  to  himself.  In 
1790  he  sold  to  William  Bryant,  EsqV 

******** 

Manning  and  Bray,  in  their  "  History  of  Surrey,"83  re- 
cording the  descent  of  the  Manor  of  Creuses,  in  the  parish 
of  "Warlingham  in  that  County,  state  upon  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Drummond,  that  in  the  year  1717  it  was  conveyed 
to  :— 

"  Mr  John  Heathfield,  an  eminent  brewer  at  Croydon.  He  by  Will 
dated  7  Aug.  1742  devised  to  his  son  John,84  who  by  Will  dated  26  Feb. 
1772  devised  to  his  eldest  son  the  Rev.  John  Heathfield.  He  died  14 
Nov.  1776  ;  and  of  his  son  it  was  purchased  in  1804  by  William  Coles, 
Esq." 

*  *  #  *  #  #         #  * 

The  following  extracts  are  from  : — 

A  Poll  taken  at  the  City  of  Chichester  for  the  County  of  Sussex, 
from  Monday,  March  13,  to  Wednesday  March  22,  1820,  In  Rapes 
alphabetically  arranged. 

Candidates  : 
Walter  Burrell,  Esq. 
Edward  Jeremiah  Curteis,  Esq. 
Charles  Compton  Cavendish,  Esq. 
Chichester  : — Printed  By  and  For  W.  Mason. 


p.  42  Cow/old. 
White  Charles  .. 
White  James 


Bl. 


Cs.  Ch. 


82  Vol  II.,  p.  712. 

83  Ibid,  p.  429. 

84  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  White,  of  Shipley,  Esq. 

85  The  reference  to  this  Poll  Book  in  the  General  Catalogue  in  the  Reading 
Room  Brit.  Mus.  is  8135  f. 
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Dallaway,inhis  e<  History  of  Western  Sussex,"  which  was 
published  in  1830,86  states  that  "  Greatwick  or  Gratwick, 
with  Worldringfold,"  in  the  parish  of  Cowfold,  was  pur- 
chased of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Steele  by  the  late 
N.  Tredroft,  Esq.  "  by  whom  it  was  alienated  to  James 
White,  Esq.  who  has  built  a  competent  mansion,  and  who 
is  the  most  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  the  parish."87 
Horsfield,  in  his  History,88  which  was  published  five  years 
later,  mentions  as  one  of  "the  chief  landowners"  in 
Cowfold  : — "  James  White,  Esq.  the  owner  of  Greatwick, 
who  has  erected  a  convenient  and  pleasantly  situated 
mansion,  called  Wooldringfold." 

8°  Dallaway  by  Cartwright.    Vol.  IL,  pfc.  2,  p.  319. 

87  It  would  seem  that  Dallaway's  account  is  incorrect,  for  by  reference  to  the 
abstract  of  William  White's  will  (ante  p.  148)  it  will  be  seen  that  he  left  "  Great 
Wick  or  Gratwick  "  to  his  son  Charles  White,  with  remainder  to  his  son  James 
White  and  his  heirs. 

ss  Vol.  II.,  p.  261. 
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HAMLETON  AND  ITS  HISTOEY. 


By  CHAKLES  E.  CLAYTON,  Esq. 


Lying  about  two  miles  from  the  coast  on  the  Roman 
road  which  led 1  from  Portus  Adurni  away  inland  towards 
the  Devil's  Dyke,  this  secluded  parish  might  well  begin 
its  history — were  any  records  available — with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Eoman  Yilla  whose  site  (on  what  authority  I 
know  not)  is  marked  upon  the  Ordnance  maps  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  Churchyard,  and  just  over  the 
parish  boundary  of  West  Blatchington ;  or,  perhaps,  with 
the  early  ownership  of  those  small  silver  coins  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Yalerianus,  found  near  the  seven  human 
skeletons  under  a  mound  "  on  the  open  down  forming 
the  sheep-walk  and  north  part  of  the  farm  occupied  by 
Mr.  Hardwick  at  Hangleton,"  as  recorded  2  in  an  early 
volume  of  these  Collections. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  we  come  to  the  Conquest  and 
to  the  Domesday  Survey  (1086  a.d.)  that  the  first  reliable 
records  of  the  history  of  the  place  are  reached ;  but  it 
may  be  well  before  reaching  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  to 
notice  the  etymology  of  the  name  and  the  various  forms 
of  spelling.  Of  variations,  I  have  met  with  fourteen,  as 
follows  : — 


Hangetone 
Hangleton 

Hangelton 

Hangeston 

Hangilton 

Hangylton 

Hengiston 

Hengilton 

Hangulton 

Hangeleton 

Hengelton  j" 


...  {: 


Domesday,"  1086. 

Tax.  P.  Nichs.,"  1291. 

Test  de  Nev.,"  1327. 

Inq.  Non.,"  1340. 

Inq.  P.  M.,"  1447. 

Tow.  Bee,"  1376. 

Inq.  P.  M.,"  1483. 

Val.  Eccl.,"  Hen.  VIII. 

Bymer  Fed.,"  1517. 

Pat.  Boll,"  1541. 

Beg.  Wills,  Lewes,"  1543. 

Ministers'  Accts .,"  1549. 


1  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  XV,  p.  177. 


2  lb.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  124. 
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Hegleton    "  Minist.  Accts.,"  Eliz.,  1563. 

Hangletonne    u  State  Papers,"  Dom.,  1583, 

Hangellton    Terrier  of  1635. 

Angleton    Speed's  Map,  1646. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish  suggests,  as  the  derivation, 
Angle-tun,  the  Angle's  village, and  compares  it  with  Angle- 
sey, the  Angle's  Island,  and  Angle  3  in  Pembrokeshire ; 
but  it  will  be  noticed  as  curious  that  the  only  variation  in 
which  the  initial  "  H  "  is  dropped  is  the  latest  in  the  list, 
while  the  present  accepted  form,  "  Hangleton,"  appears 
in  the  valuation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  six  hundred  years 
ago.  Mr.  Lower  speaks  of  "  Cardo  de  Angleton,"  but 
I  cannot  find  his  authority  for  this. 

In  Domesday  it  is  recorded  that  : — 

"  William  de  Wateville  holds  Hangetone  of  William.  Azor  held  it 
of  King  Edward.  It  then  vouched  for  14  hides  and  1  rod.  Now  for  8 
hides  and  a  half.  There  is  land  for  8  ploughs.  In  demesne  are  2  ploughs 
and  31  villeins,  and  13  bordars4  with  5  ploughs.  This  land  lay  at 
Chingestune  a  Manor  of  Wm.  de  Braiose.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
and  now,  worth  £10.    When  received  £8." 

The  latter  part  of  this  description  is  somewhat 
puzzling,  as  "  Chingestune  "  (Kingston)  lies  some  three 
miles  to  the  west  of  Hangleton,  with  Portslade  and 
Southwick  intervening.  The  present  parish  boundaries 
include  the  manor  of  "  Benfields,"  and  of  this  Domesday 
Book  has  a  separate  description,  as  follows  : — 

"  Scolland  holds  Benefelle  of  William.  Turgod  held  it  of  Cola  and 
Cola  of  King  Edward.  It  then  vouched  for  2  hides.  Now  for  nothing. 
There  is  land  for  3  ploughs.  In  demesne  are  2  ploughs  and  5  villeins 
with  8  bordars  have  two  ploughs.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it  was 
worth  60  shillings  and  afterwards  likewise.  Now  £6.  Alfred  holds  one 
hide  and  one  rod  in  Benefelle  of  William  and  vouched  for  so  much  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward.  Now  for  nothing.  Lewin  held  it  in  parage. 
There  is  land  for  one  plough  and  there  it  is  in  demesne,  and  four  villeins 
with  half  a  plough.  There  are  4  acres  of  meadow  and  wood  for  3  hogs. 
In  the  time  of  King  Edward  and  afterwards  it  was  worth  10  shillings. 
Now  40  shillings." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  total  area  of  the 

3  The  following  extract  from  Taylor's  "  Words  and  Places,"  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Parish,  may  be  quoted  :  "  No  less  than  24  of  the  headlands  on  the  Pembrokeshire 
coast  are  occupied  by  camps,  which  we  may  regard  as  the  first  beginning  of  a 
Scandinavian  occupation  of  the  soil;  round  the  shores  of  Milford  Haven  a  little 
colony  of  permanent  settlers  was  established  in  the  villages  of  .  .  .  Angle,  Tenby, 
&o." 

4  Cottagers. 
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present  parish  with  the  area  of  these  two  manors  as 
given  in  Domesday,  although  in  this  instance  we  do  not 
obtain  any  very  useful  result.  Taking  the  normal  "  hide  " 
as  120  acres  (Seebohm),  we  find  the  acreage  of  the  two 
manors  a  little  over  2,000  acres,  while  in  the  Tithe  Map 
of  1841  it  stands  as  about  1,150,  so  that  the  boundaries 
are  not  identical,  while  the  "  wood  for  three  hogs  "  (10J 
acres.  Seebohm)  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
manor  of  "Benefelle.  William  de  Wateville,  who  held 
the  manor  of  Hangleton  in  succession  to  "  the  ubiquitous 
Azor,"  figures  in  Domesday  as  holder  also  of  "  Brist- 
elmetune,"  one  of  the  three  Brighton  manors,  and  as 
succeeding  Azor  in  possession  of  "  Percinges,  Chemere 
and  Bercham,"  while  his  wife  had  "  Claitune,"  where 
Azor  again  preceded.  After  Domesday  there  is  a  gap 
of  about  200  years  in  the  history,  when  we  find  Charles 
de  Hangleton  and  Ralph  de  Meyners  holding  the  manor 
of  the  honour  of  De  "Warenne  in  1298.5  It  afterwards 
vested  in  the  great  family  of  Poynings,  and  in  1369 
Michael  de  Poynings  died  seized  of  the  manor 6 ;  his  son 
Thomas  dying  six  years  later,  left  his  brother,  Richard 
de  Poynings,  then  17,  his  heir.  This  Richard  was  the 
5th  Baron  Poynings.  He  died  at  Leon  in  1387,  on  his 
second  visit  to  Spain,  whither  he  had  first  gone  with  the 
Black  Prince  to  assist  in  restoring  to  his  throne  the 
deposed  King  of  Castille ;  and  an  abstract  of  his  will, 
with  other  interesting  information  concerning  him,  will 
be  found  in  Yol.  XV.  of  our  Collections.7  In  1412, 
when  his  poor  Commons  granted  to  Henry  IV.  a  subsidy 
of  6s.  8d.  from  every  man  or  woman  having  in  lands  or 
rent  £20  a  year,  we  find  in  the  Roll  of  the  Subsidy 8  that 
"  Robert  Lord  de  Ponygg  "  had  manors  and  lands  worth 
£143  33s.  3d.,  of  which  the  manor  of  "  Hangilton"  was 
one.  By  descent  from  Robert  Lord  Poynings,9  Eleanor, 
Countess  of  Northumberland,  his  daughter,  who  had 
married  Henry  Percy,  had  Hangleton  with  other  manors, 
and  it  soon  afterwards  vested  (at  what  exact  period  it 
passed  to  them  I  cannot  trace)  in  the  Bellingham  family. 


5  "  Test,  de  Nevill,"  p.  222. 

6  "  Burrell  MSS,,"  5683,  f.  331. 

7  "  S.  A.  0.,"  Vol.  XV.,  p.  9. 

XXXIV. 


8  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  X.,  p.  140. 

9  "  Pat.  R.,"  13,  Hen.  VI. 

Z 
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We  now  come  to  the  16th  century,  at  some  time  in 
which  we  may  assume  that  the  existing  manor-house 
was  built;  and  although  it  is  somewhat  disappointing 
that  a  considerable  structure  like  Hangleton  Place,  well- 
situated  in  its  secluded  valley  for  intrigue  and  escapade, 
should  afford  so  little  scope  for  historical  record,  and 
should  even  lack  the  distinction  conferred  by  saintly, 
royal,  or  unhallowed  occupation  or  adventure,  we  will 
follow  its  history  as  a  residence.  It  would  certainly  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  manor-house  if  we  could  suppose 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  called 
"the  jewel  of  her  Dominions,"  was  the  builder;  but 
this  would  be  difficult  to  establish,  although  he  died 
seized  of  the  manor10  (from  his  wound  at  Zutphen)  in 
1586,  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  afterwards  wife  of  Roger, 
Earl  of  Rutland,  being  his  heir. 

But  whoever  may  be  credited  with  the  original  erec- 
tion, the  Bellinghams  have  left  their  marks  upon  it,  and 
this  old  and  somewhat  distinguished  family  first  claims 
our  attention.  Their  pedigree,11  running  back  to 
Alan  de  Bellingham,  a  contemporary  of  William  of 
Normandy,  may  perhaps  be  taken  further,  to  the 
Billings,  the  royal  race  of  the  Yarini,  from  whom  thirteen 
places  (Bellingham,  Bellinghurst,  &c.) 
are  named,12  the  suffixes  "  ham "  and 
"  ton  "  probably  marking  the  filial 
colonies  sent  out  by  the  parent  settle- 
ment.13 The  great  grandson  of  Alan, 
7  Endo  de  Bellingham,  was  in  1197  Sheriff 
of  Westmoreland,  and  five  generations 
later  we  find  a  Richard  Bellingham,  of 
Bellingham,  Lord  of  Maunton,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, whose  brother  Thomas  settled 
near  Arundel.  Richard,  the  third  son  of 
this  Thomas  Bellingham,  became  owner 

10  "  Burrell  MSS." 

11  "  Berry's  Pedigrees,"  p.  190. 

12  Taylor,  "  Words  and  Places."  p.  85. 

13  Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer,  F.S.A.,  sends  me  the  following  note  :  "  In  Domesday  we 
have  under  Havockesberie  Hundred  (Sussex)  Belingeham  Manor,  also  spelt 
Belingham.  I  identify  it  with  the  modern  Billingham,  which  is  in  Udimore  or 
Brede." 
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of  Hangleton  and  Newtimber  Place;  he  was  Sheriff  of 
Sussex  in  1535,  and  his  son  Edward,  Sheriff  in  1567. 
It  was  this  Edward  Bellingham  before  whom,  in  com- 
pany with  "  George  Gooringe,  Esquire,"  the  Inquisition 
was  taken  at  Steyning  in  1561  for  the  "  execucion  of 
ye  Statute  of  apparell  for  mens  wifes,"  14  this  had 
reference  to  the  silk  and  velvet  dresses  of  the  dames, 
which  were  only  permissible  if  their  husbands  kept 
a  certain  number  of  horses  to  be  available,  probably,  for 
military  purposes.  In  1588  Queen  Elizabeth  required 
contributions  from  her  loving  subjects  by  way  of  loan 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  Spain,  and  in  the 
list  of  payments  we  find  Richard  Bellingham,  of  New- 
timber,  a  contributor  of  £25.15  He  was  also  patron  of 
Hangleton.16  In  the  TSFewtimber  parish  registers  there 
are  the  dates  of  baptism  of  the  ten  children  of  Edward 
Bellingham  (1567  to  1603),  and  the  burials  of  "  Mr. 
Edward  Bellingham "  in  1607  and  of  "  Sir  Edward 
Bellingham"  in  1640  are  also  recorded,  but  I  find  no 
Bellinghams  in  the  Hangleton  parish  registers,  which, 
for  reasons  given  below,  only  date  from  1666,  when  the 
family  had  left  Hangleton  Place. 

To  return  to  the  house  itself,  I  have  seen  no  early 
plans  or  particulars  by  which  to  judge  more  accurately 
of  its  original  appearance,  although  in  a  little  Catholic 
novelette,  published  in  1846  17  (kindly  lent  me  by  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Holland,  M.A.),  there  is  a  frontispiece 
showing  an  arched  gateway,  and  other,  not  now 
existing,  features,  with  a  brief  description  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  house  had  been  built  in  the  time  of 
wicked  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  formed  three  sides 
of  a  square.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  was  a 
wide  arched  gateway  .  .  .  the  offices  to  your  left- 
hand,  and  a  low  stone  wall  on  the  right  .  .  .  the  roof 
was  covered  with  Horsham  stone,  and  the  chimneys 
curiously  twisted  and  twined  together.  .  .  As  now 
seen,  although  a  good  deal  of  the  original  work  remains, 
yet  the  early  chimney  shafts  have  disappeared.   Of  the 

14  "  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  271.  16  "  Bishop's  Reg.,"  48b. 

15  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  37.  17  "  Poynings,"  p.  29, 
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stone-mull ioned  windows  many  are  left,  but  between  the 
window  tax  which  closed  them  up,  and  later  or  earlier 
adaptations  which  opened  others  in  unsymmetrical  posi- 
tions, the  beauty  of  the  fronts  has  suffered.  The 
present  kitchen  was  probably  the  hall  at  one  time,  and 
has  on  one  side  a  panelled  oaken  screen,  with  fluted 
pilasters  and  carved  capitals  supporting  a  range  of  three 
long  panels,  upon  which  in  early  characters  are  carved 
the  Ten  Commandments,  with  variations  which  perhaps 
warrant  their  introduction  here.18 

AND  GOD  SPAKE  AL  THESE  WORDES  AN"  SAID  I  AM  Y  LORD  THI  GOD  WHICH  HAV 

BROUGHT  THE  OUT  OP  THE  HOVSE  OP  BONDAGE  THOV  SHALT  HAVE  NONE 

OTHER  GODDS  IN  MI  SIGHT  THOV  SHALT  MAKE  THENO  GRAVEN  IMAGE 

NETHER  ANY  SEMILITUD  THAT  IS  IN  HEAVEN  ABOVE  ETHER  IN  THEERTH  BENETHE 

OR  IN  THE  WATER  THAT  IS  BENETHE  THE  ERTH  SE  THAT  THOV  NETHER 

BOVE  THI  SILP  VNTO  THEM  NETHER  SERVE  POR  I  THE  LORD  THI  GOD 

AM  A  GELOUS  GOD  AN  VISET  THE  SINE  OP  THE  FATHERS  VPON  THE  CHILDREN 

VNTO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOVRTH  GENERACION  OP  THEM  THAT  HATE  ME 

AND  IET  SHE  WE  MARCI  UNTO  THOUSANDES  AMONGE  THEM  THAT  LOVE  ME 

AND  KEPE  MI  COMMANDMENTES  THOV  SHALT  NOT  TAKE  THE  NAME  OP 

THE  LORDE  THI  GOD  IN  VAINE  POR  THE  LORDE  WILNOT  HOLDE  HIM  GILTLESSE 

THAT  TAKETH  HIS  NAME  IN  VAINE  REMEMBER  THE  SABBATH  DIE  THAT  THOV 

SANCTIPIE  IT  SIKE  DAIES  MAIST  THOU  LABOURE  AN  DO  AL  THAT  THOV 

HAST  TO  DOE  BUT  THE  SEVENTH  DAIE  IS  THE  SABBATH  OP  THE  LORDE 

THI  GOD  IN  IT  THOV  SHALT  DO  NO  MANER  WORKE  NETHER  THOV  NOR 

THI  SONNE  NOR  THI  DOUGHTER  NETHER  THI  MAN  SERVANTE  NOR  THI 

MAIDE  SERVANTE  NETHER  THI  CATEL  NETHER  IT  THE  STRANGER 

THAT  IS  WITHIN  THI  GATES  POR  IN  SIZE  DAIES  THE  LORDE  MADE  BOTH 

HEAVEN  AN  ERTHE  AN  D  THE  SEE  AN  AL  THAT  IN  THEM  IS  AN  RESTED 

THE  SEVETH  DAIE  WHER  POR  THE  LORD  BLESED  THE  SABBATH  DAIE  AN 

HALOWED  IT  HONOURE  THI  FATHER  AN  THI  MOTHER  THAT  THI  DAIES  MA 

BE  LONGE  IN  THE  LANDE  WHICH  THE  LORD  THI  GOD  GEVETHTHE  THOV 

SHALT  NOT  KIL  THOV  SHALT  NOT  BRAKE  WEDLOKE  THOV  SHALT  NOT  STEALE 

THOV  SHALT  BERE  NO  FALSE  WITNESS  AGENST  THI  NEGHBOURE  THOV 

SHALT  NOT  COVET  THI  NEGHBOURS  HOSE  NETHER  SHALT  COVET 

THI  NEGHBOURS  WIFE  HIS  MAN  SERVANTE  HIS  MAIDE  HIS 

OXE  HIS  ASSE  OR  OVGHTE  THAT  IS  HIS 

In  a  paper  in  Yol.  XVI.19  it  is  stated  that  beneath  the 
Commandments  is  a  curious  distich, 

"  Persevere  ye  perfect  men, 
Ever  keep  these  precepts  ten," 

in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  "  e "  is  the  only 
vowel,  but  there  is  now  no  place  for  this,  neither  can  I 
hear  of  its  existence.  The  staircase  is  quaint,  but  narrow, 
and  here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  house,  the  solid 
oak  has  been  covered  with  paint.  In  several  of  the 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor  the  thick  oak-panelled  par- 
titions remain,  and  there  are  three  of  the  original  stone 
chimney  pieces,  which,  excepting    that    their  Tudor 

i8  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  member  can  identify  the  version  from  which  these 
verses  are  copied.  The  most  curious  variation  will  be  observed  in  v.,  14,  some- 
what resembling  the  German  "  erbrechen  "  in  Luther's  Bible. 

10  "  S.  A.  C.,"  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  292. 
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ornament  and  mouldings  of  the  period  are  somewhat 
concealed  by  successive  coats  of  paint,  are  in  good 
preservation.  Some  of  the  internal  partition  walls  are 
of  enormous  thickness,  and  across  one  of  the  bedroom 
passages  is  a  large  Gothic-headed  iron-studded  oak  door 
which  must  have  come  from  some  outer  entrance  or 
possibly  from  the  church.  This  has  a  rude  wrought-iron 
bolt  of  rather  clever  construction.  Some  of  the  bed- 
rooms, placed  at  interme- 
diate levels,  and  entered  only 
through  other  apartments, 
give  the  idea  of  concealed 
chambers,  made  accessible  by 
later  alterations.  The  richly- 
moulded  plaster  ceiling  to  a 
J  I  room    on    the  ground-floor 

(now  intersected  by  a  par- 
tition and  forming  two  apartments)  is  in  perfect  condition 
(see  Plate),  and  displays  upon  the  bosses  at  the  inter- 
sections of  the  curves  a  variety  of  heraldic  emblems, 
including  the  bugle  horns  and  the  demi-stag  of  the 
Bellinghams  and  apparently  the  dolphin  of  the  Scrase 
family.  This  family  (descended  out 
of  Denmark,  and  who  held  lands  in 
Sussex  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  1066)  20  were  at  some 
time  resident  at  Hangleton,  either 
as  tenants  or  proprietors,  and  a 
small  brass,  preserved  by  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Blaker  from  the  ruins 
of  West  Blatchington  Church,  and 
afterwards  fixed  in  the  east  wall  of 
the  south  aisle  of  Portslade  Church, 
has  the  following  inscription  : — 


"ffiere  Igetf)  curie*  Hicfjar*  iBcrasce  late  of  ^anfielton, 
gentlema  tofncije  ftieti  in  tp  gcare  of  our  lor*  go*  one.  1499. 

"3^ere  Ipetf)  ouric*  Ktcijar*  Scrasce  of  2Sietd)ingtou  gtntlema 
tof)tcf)e  *te*  in  ge  vwxe  of  our  lor*  got*  one_15X9.  ^erc  Igetf)  tmrte* 
©*toar*  gcrasce  of  fcletcfjington  gentlema  toljo  *tc*  in  ge  geare  of 

0?  lor*.    1579  » 

20  "Berry's  Pedigrees,"  p.  366. 
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Richard  Scrasce  (the  first  on  this  memorial  brass)! 
was  valet  to  the  Crown,  and  we  may  presume  that  hel 
is  referred  to  in  a  curious  entry  (temp.  Ed.  XV.)  in  the 
Cowfold  churchwardens'  accounts.21  "  It.  aremembrans 
that  Water  Dunstall  yowthe  to  my  Master  Scrasse  of 
Hangleton  ffor  iiij  bochell  whete  pris  of  viijd.  a  bochell. 
Item  pris.  a  bochell  of  barlyche  iiijd.  It.  for  a  bochell 
of  malte  vjd.  The  same  Scras.  yowthe  me  for  a  lode  of 
talle  wode  pris  of  ijs."  Some  of  his  descendants  in  the 
17th  century  were  vigorous  Nonconformists,  as  the 
names  of  Henry,  Bichard,  Walter  and  John  Scrase  very 
frequently  occur  with  other  well-known  Sussex  names 
in  the  "  Abstract  of  the  sufferings  of  the  People  called 
Quakers,"  22  while  one  of  the  earliest  church  meetings  of 
that  body  in  this  county  was  "  a  general  meeting  of 
Friends  of  Truth  in  Sussex  held  at  the  Widow  Scrase's 
in  Blatchington  ye  2nd  of  ye  8th  mo.  1662."  It  is  also 
recorded23  that  on  "  the  19th  of  the  3rd  mo.  1663  "  for  not 
paying  tithes  there  were  taken  from  Joane  Scrase, 
widow,  for  a  demand  of  £90,  28  beasts  worth  £123, 
from  which  we  may  assume  that  in  spite  of  persecution 
"the  Widow  Scrase"  was  still  a  person  of  substance. 
The  only  Scrase  in  the  parish  registers  is  a  Joseph 
Scrase  buried  in  1726.  The  manor  of  Hangleton  now 
belongs  to  the  Sackville  family,  and  in  "  the  accounts 
of  Edward  Lindsey,  Esq.,  Steward  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer,"24  is  an  entry  dated  1601:  Ct  This  manor 
appears  to  belong  to  Lord  Treasurer  Buckhurst,  to  be 
leased  to  Barnard  Whitstanes  Esq.  at  £260  per  annum." 
I  do  not  trace  how  the  manor  passed  from  the  Belling- 
hams,  but  in  the  proceedings  in  Chancery  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  25  I  find  a  notice  of  a  suit  in  which 
Thomas,  Lord  Buckhurst,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  was  the 
plaintiff  and  Edward  Bellingham  and  others  the  defen- 
dants, the  premises  referred  to  being  "  the  manor, 

21  «B.  A.  0."  Vol.  II.,  p.  322. 

22  1st  Ed.  pub.  1733. 

23  Ibid.,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  83,  Vol.  III. 

24  «  Burrell  MSS.  "  5,683,  p.  339.  Quoted  from  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Shadwell,  of  Ringmer. 

25  "  Col.  of  the  Proceedings,"  &c,  2  Eliz.,  p.  135,  Vol.  XIII.,  B.  b.  29,  No.  55. 
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capital  messuage  or  mansion  house  of  Hangleton  and 
lands  in  Hangleton  and  East  Aldrington  ;  "  the  Belling- 
hams  appear  to  have  retained  the  last-named  property 
according  to  the  following,  dated  162126  : — "  The  com- 
mon fine  of  the  Burro  we  is  2s  every  half-year  whereof 
the  farmer  at  Hangleton  payeth  at  Lady  day  2s  and  the 
farmer  of  Sir  Edward  Bellingham's  lands  in  East 
Aldrington  the  other  2/  at  michaelmas."  This  payment 
of  the  common  fine  appears  before  this  to  have  been  a 
matter  in  dispute,  for  in  the  "  Burrell  MSS.  "  there  is 
this  quotation 27 :  "  Sir  Barnard  Whiteston  ats  Whetston 
Kt. 28  farmer  of  Hangleton  did  not  contribute  1/3  with 
Hangleton  farm  towards  payment  of  the  common  fine 
and  thereupon  at  a  Law  day  holden  for  ye  said  hundred 
8  apr.  44  Eliz.  (1602)  the  Jury  (amongst  whom  were 
many  aged  men)  did  present  that  time  out  of  mind  the 
owners  farmers  of  the  Demesne  or  manor  of  Hangleton 
had  paid  the  common  fine  alone  for  that  Burrowe ; 
Benfildes  never  charged  with  payment  of  any  penny 
thereof,  and  John  Ampleford  the  elder,  George  Fayre- 
foot,  Richard  Fowler  and  other  aged  men  of  the  jury  did 
then  testify  on  oath  that  they  knew  Benfildes  occupied 
alone  many  years  together  (before  Mr.  Bellingham  took 
the  same  in  farm)  and  the  occupiers  farmers  thereof 
were  never  charged  with  payment  of  one  penny  towards 
the  common  fine." 

The  manor  of  Benfields,  of  which  the  description  from 
Domesday  has  already  been  given,  was  the  estate  of  the 
family  of  De  Benefeld  in  1325,  29  and  according  to  the 
Subsidy  Roll  of  13th  of  Henry  IV.  (1411)  John  Beny- 
feld30  paid  £22  for  his  manor  at  Hangleton.  In  1449 
there  is  the  following  (I  quote  from  the  "  Burrell 
MSS."),  which  is  not  very  clear,  and  I  do  not,  therefore, 
attempt  to  translate,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  first 
mention  of  the  Coverts,  and  also  indicates  the  existence 
of  an  important  house  at  that  date : — "  Johes  Norton 
cond  Robert  filio  Roberti  Ponynges  nup  Din  de  Ponynges 

26  "  Burrell  MSS.,"  p.  339,  5683.  29  "  Burrell  MSS." 

v  From  "  Eowe's  MSS.,"  p.  93.  30  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  X.,  p.  140. 

28  Barnard  Whitstanes.    See  ante. 
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&  her  snis  1  mess  vo'1  Benfeldes  Place  cum  gardinsji); 
adjacenti  que  nnper  fuerunt  Simonis  Benfild  in  Shor-  I 
bam.  Walterus  Covert  Miles  pro  manerio  de  Benfilde  I) 
in  Hangleton  nuper  Georgii  Covert  et  Johis  Benfilde  "  f 
("  Kowe's  MSS."  p.  142).  The  property  passed  s 
into  the  hands  of  the  Coverts  of  Slaugham,  the  great 
Sussex  ironmasters,  and  described  as  "  among  the 
greatest  landed  properties  in  the  S.  of  England,  tradi- 
tion says  that  they  could  travel  over  their  own  manors 
from  Southwark  to  the  English  Channel."  In  1503 
John  Covert  died  seized  of  the  manor,  leaving31  "his 
three  daughters  his  next  heirs,  Anne,  aged  6,  Elizabeth 
aged  3,  Dorothy  aged  2  years,"  the  manor  being  then 
"  worth  £5  above  reprizes  and  held  of  George  Nevill 
Lord  Bergavenny  but  by  what  services  is  unknown." 
In  1640  32  Thomas  Covert  settled  the  manor  in  jointure 
upon  Diana  his  wife,  who  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
George, Lord  Goring  (Sir  George33  Goring,  Vice-Chamber- 
lain to  the  Queen,  created  Baron  Goring  of  Hurstpier- 
point  in  1626).  In  "Mr.  Trafford's  Account,  1784," 
quoted  in  the  "Burrell  MSS.,"34  the  following  imperfect 
entry  brings  us  down  to  the  present  ownership : — 
"  .  .  .  Nordcliff  purchased  Benfildes  of  .  .  .  and  left 
it  by  will  to  his  widow  .  .  .  who  devised  it  to  Henry 
Southwell  Esq.  .  .  .  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  Brother 
.  .  .  Southwell  of  Wisbech  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  the  pro- 
prietor in  1784.  Mr.  Southwell's  sister  married  Sir  — 
Trafford  K\  by  whom  she  has  one  son  .  .  .  and  one 
daur.  .  .  ."  The  present  owner  is  Mr.  Trafford 
Southwell.  The  house,  dating  from  the  16th  century, 
and  often  described  was  completely  destroyed  in  1871 
(to  the  regret  of  antiquarians),  to  make  way  for  a  row  of 
labourers  cottages.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Blaauw,35  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  hunting  seat  of  the  Coverts. 
The  principal  front  was  66  feet  long,  and  was  noticeable 
for  the  16  shields  of  the  family  in  stone  displayed  over  : 
the  carved  stone  porch.     These  shields  were  preserved 


si  "Burrell  Add.  MSS.,"  3683,  p.  331. 

32  Ibid. 

33  "Berry's  Pedigrees." 


34  "Add.  MSS.,"  3683. 

35  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  X.,  p.  164. 
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by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Blaker,  and,  with  some  other 
portions  of  carved  stone  work  from  Benfields,  have  been 
built  into  a  wall  at  "  Easthill,"  Portslade.  There  is  a 
well  known  view  by  Lambert,  and  an  etching  by  Nibbs, 
showing  the  front  of  the  house,  upon  which  these  shields 
are  conspicuous. 

We  may  now  give  some  attention  to  the  parish 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  S.  Helen,  and  stands  on 
the  bare  hillside,  about  300  yards  above  Hangleton 
Place.  Mr.  Lower36  describes  it  as  originally  Norman, 
but  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  remains  of  Norman 
work,  and  it  may  be  described  as  Early  English  with 
later  additions.  The  building,  which  Mr.  Hussey 
describes  in  1850  as  "  in  melancholy  condition,'5  37  consists 
of  tower  (formerly  open  to  the  sky  vide  Lower),  nave,  and 
chancel  only,  the  greatest  width  being  17 J  feet,  and  the 
extreme  length  62  feet ;  the  walls  are  of  large  un- 
broken flints,  a  good  proportion  being  laid  in  a  curious 
herring-bone  fashion,  with  stone  dressings,  some  of  the 
work  to  the  doorways,  &c,  being  in  hard  grey  chalk. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  tower  two 
carved  heads  are  built  in  at  odd  intervals,  and  a  round- 
headed  doorway  on  the  north  has  been  built  up ;  a  small 
part  only  of  the  original  Horsham  stone  roofing  re- 
mains. The  interior  is  severely  plain,  the  floor,  paved 
with  brick,  rising  considerably  from  the  west  end  to  the 
chancel ;  the  roof  is  plastered,  concealing  all  the  timbers 
except  the  five  stout  oak,  much  worn,  tie  beams.  The 
earliest  dated  tombstone  is  in  the  floor  of  the  aisle,  and 
records  that  :— 

Here  Lieth  Interrd  Ye  Body  of  Ann  Norton  (Daughter  of  John 
Norton  of  Portslade  and  Ann  his  Wife)  1749. 

In  the  south  wall,  and  within  the  sanctuary,  is  a 
monument,  until  lately  buried  in  the  plaster.  Upon  the 
central  space  is  a  kneeling  row  of  figures,  on  one  side 
the  father  and  five  girls,  and  facing  them  the  mother  and 
four  boys,  all  with  scrolls  rising  from  their  mouths, 


6  "  Hist,  of  Sussex,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  209. 
XXXIV. 


37  "  Hussey's  Churches,"  p.  233. 
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upon  which  may  once  have  been  the  customary  "  Jesu 
mercy,"  but  time  and  careless  use  have  long  obliterated 
both  these  and  any  other  words.  Beneath  the  eleven 
kneeling  figures  are  three  recumbent  forms,  but  the 
marble  shafts  which  should  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
stone  caps  and  bases  are  gone,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
help  to  establish  the  date  or  identity  of  the  memorial, 
unless  the  style,  a  debased  classic,  points  to  early  18th 
century  workmanship.  A  curious  niche  remains  on  the 
north  of,  and  just  below,  the  east  window,  probably  an 
aumbry,  but  so  plastered  up  that  no  trace  of  any  door  or 
fittings  remains.  The  font  is  modern,  and  for  the  old 
high-backed  seats  modern  open  benches  have  been 
substituted.  In  the  churchyard,  the  altar  tombs  of  the 
Hardwicks,  for  some  generations  tenants  of  the  manor- 
house,  are  most  conspicuous,  a  grassy  mound  being  the 
only  indication  of  the  last  resting  place  of  the  late  Dr. 
Kenealy,  noted  in  connection  with  the  Tichborne  trial, 
and  formerly  member  for  Stoke. 

No  mention  is  made  of  a  church  in  Domesday,  but 
"Hangleton  Church"38  is  named  amongst  others  in  a 
Charter  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Pancras,  Lewes,  from 
Siffrid  II.,  who  was  Bishop  of  Chichester  from  1180  to 
1204,  and  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  39  the  value  of 
the  church  is  given  as  £10  ;  in  the  Inquisitiones 
nonarum40  made  in  the  10th  of  Edward  III.  (1369), 
there  is  an  interesting  passage,  part  of  which  may  be 
quoted.  .  .  .  "By  the  testimony  on  oath  of  John  at 
Holte,  Robert  Thomas,  Thomas  Hankyn,  and  William 
Blood  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Hangleton  who  say 
upon  their  oath  that  a  tithe  of  sheaves  is  worth  at  the 
same  place  this  year  seven  marks,  and  a  tithe  of  wool 
and  lambs  13/4  and  not  more.  The  amount  of  the 
whole  tithe  aforesaid  eight  marks  is  all  the  aforesaid 
church  can  be  valued  at  for  tithes.  And  they  say  that 
the  tithe  aforesaid  does  not  correspond  nor  reach  to  the 
valuation  of  the  aforesaid  church  inasmuch  as  the  rector 
has  a  house  and  garden  and  curtilage  to  the  value  of 

38  "  Hussey's  Churches,"  p.  252.  40  "  Non.  Inq,,"  p.  385* 

w  "Tax.  Eccl.,"  P.  Nioh. 
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10/-.  Also  the  tithe  of  doves  is  worth  6d  also  the  tithe 
of  flax  and  hemp  is  worth  5/ 41  also  the  tithe  of  cows 
and  calves  with  the  dairy  is  worth  15/-.  Also  the  tithe 
of  sucking  pigs  .  .  .  and  of  bees 42  is  worth  xs.  Also 
they  say  that  the  fees  are  worth  11/-.  Also  they  say  that 
several  lands  in  the  aforesaid  parish  were  barren  and 
had  been  uncultivated  in  this  year  the  tithe  of  which 
was  wont  to  be  worth  13/-  per  annum.  .  .  .  Also  they 
say  that  the  parish  of  Lewes  takes  tithes  at  the 
same  place  to  the  value  of  20/-.  And  they  say  that  there 
are  not  any  persons  in  the  aforesaid  parish  having 
chattels  beyond  the  value  of  10/-  nor  such  as  live  by 
their  lands  and  holdings.''  In  the  "  Yalor  Ecclesiasticus 43 " 
(1535)  there  is  a  reference  showing  the  value  of  the 
church  property  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Reformation, 
which  states  that  "  Henry  Horneby  rector  there  (at 
Hangleton)  is  worth  clearly  by  the  year  with  all  profits, 
(besides  1.10.4  yearly  payable  to  the  Prior  of  Lewes  for 
a  yearly  pension  .  .  .)  11.14.1." 

The  patronage  which  had  been  with  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  S.  Pancras,  Lewes,  until  somewhere  about 
1537  (?),  was  then  granted  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl 
of  Essex.  He  was  beheaded  in  1540,  and,  by  reason  of  his 
attainder,  the  patronage  reverted  to  the  Crown,  there  44  is 
a  grant  in  1541  to  Anne  of  Cleves  for  life,  she  died  at 
Chelsea  in  1557,  and  members  of  the  Bellingham  family 
appear  to  have  had  the  patronage  until  1600,  or  a  little 
later,  when  it  passed  to  the  Sackville  family.  In  1582 
there  was  some  trouble  with  the  incumbent,  for  in  the 
"  State  Papers  Domestic  "  45  there  is  an  entry  of  "  articles 
exhibited  by  William  Jackson  master  of  artes  against 
Henry  Shales,  parson  of  Hangletonne  the  8th  of  March 
1582.''  Amongst  other  charges  set  forth  are  these — 
"  charged  him  with  being  professed  or  appointed  to  one 
of  the  seminaries  of  Rome  or  Fraunce  within  thease 

41  This,  as  indicative  of  the  extensive  growth  of  these,  is  interesting,  and  especially 
as  200  years  anterior  to  the  attempted  compulsory  growth  of  these  crops  in  the 
24  of  Henry  VII. 

42  One  of  the  fields  is  still  known  as  "  Honey  croft." 

43  "  Val.  Eccl.,"  Vol.  I,  p.  326. 

44  "  Pat.  Roll.,"  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  52. 

45  "  State  P.  Domest.,"  1583,  No.  14.  (communicated  by  Mr.  F.  E.Sawver,  F.S.A.) 
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foure  five  or  sixe  yeares.  That  he  had  said  mass  or 
helped  the  priest.  That  he  maintained  dangerous 
heresies  viz.  that  there  are  two  justifications  before 
God,  i  the  former  and  the  latter  and  after  we  be 
sanctified  ye  works  y*  then  we  doe  be  meritorious.  .  . 
Heretical  sermon  preached  at  S.  Michaels  Lewes  on 
26th  Feb.  ...  In  that  sermon  he  did  .  .  .  report 
divers  of  ye  Godlie  ministers  of  ye  diocesse  whome  he 
often  called — '  The  new  brotherhood  the  brotherhood  of 
separation,  the  separated  brethren,  private  spirits 
&c.  .  .  "  This  is  signed  by  the  following  as  witnesses, 
"  Thomas  Underdonne,  John  Lecke,"  and  others.  Mr. 
Shales  seems  to  have  met  this  attack  with  a  counter- 
charge, in  which  he  says46  "  That  Mr.  Underdonne 
preached  in  S.  Mychael's  Church  in  Lewis  that  there 
was  no  cause  why  the  people  should  fere  any  dainger  to 
fall  upon  them  for  hearing  such  doctrine  from  a  man  not 
outwardly  called  for  y*  was  not  a  few  collects  or  im- 
position of  hands  that  maketh  a  preacher  but  i£  he  had 
an  inwarde  assurance  and  persuasion  that  he  was  called 
by  God,  he  moaght  lawfully  prech,  and  this  he  proved 
by  the  .  .  .  examples  of  Oregen  .  .  .  and  of  William 
Holcott  of  Wellsfield  who  without  outward  calling 
preached  at  William  Jewells  funeral."  Eventually  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Shales  was  "  excluded  out  of  ye  nombre 
of  preachers,"  and  that  something  was  done  with  both 
Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Underdonne,  whose  names  are 
bracketted  together,  but  without  any  explanatory  com- 
ment. In  1585,  Henry  Shales  resigned  the  living  of 
Hangleton. 47  In  1603,  in  the  answers  to  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  parish,  the  incumbent  states  that 48  "in  this  parish 
of  Hangleton  whereof  I  am  parson  the  whole  parish 
consisteth  of  but  one  house  and  there  are  about  16 
communicants."  Later,  in  1724,  dissent  had  made  great 
havoc  in  the  flock,  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Scrases  as  before  recited,  for  the  reply  then  is  "  the 
number  of  families  are  (sic)  five  the  biggest  of  which 

4G  "  State  P.  Domest.,"  No.  15.  «  "  S.  A.  C,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  265. 

47  «  Reg.  Ab.  p.  Whitgif  t,"  fo.  358  b. 
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are  Quakers,"  that  there  had  been  no  communion 
within  the  memory  of  man,  and  that  the  parsonage 
had  been  destroyed  by  lightning  many  years  before.  Of 
this  parsonage  we  find  an  earlier  record  in  the  "  In  qui- 

|  sitiones  Nonarum "  of  1369,  already  quoted,  "  The 
rector  has  a  house  and  garden  ;  "  and  again  in  1635,49  in 
"a  Terrier  of  Gleabe  Lands  and  Buildings  belongenge 

;  unto  the  parsonag  of  Hangellton  taken  the  21s  day  of 
marche  in  the  eleventh  yeere  of  the  Raigne  of  or  Sovaigne 
Lord  Charles  ..."  there  is  a  description  worth  partial 
quotation,  "  We  have  ...  a  Parsonag  Howse,  a  Barne, 

j  a  cloase  and  parcell  of  Land  adjoining  to  the  Howse  con- 

|  tayinge  on  Rood  of  grounde  having  the  Church  on  the 
South,  the  high  way  on  the  East  and  the  Right  Honor- 
able the  Earle  of  Dorsete  Landeon  the  northe  and  west." 
There  is  further  this  passage :  "  And  more  over  it  hath 

I  byn  well  knowne  to  have  had  one  acre  of  arable  Land 
lyeing  among  the  Land  late  Sr  Water  Courfce  deceased 
for  wch  he  hath  oftentimes  paid  Rent  but  of  laett  yeers 
he  hath  detayned." 

The  destruction  of  the  parsonage  above  mentioned  is 

I  more  particularly  described  in  the  oddly-worded  first 

!  entry  in  the  Portslade  Parish  Registers.  "  Through  the 
sacred  Providence  of  Almighty  God  the  old  Church  Regis- 

;  ter  of  Portslade  was  burnt  by  Lightening  together  with 
ye  Parsonage  House  of  Hangleton  on  Thursday  31st  of 
may  between  4  and  6  morning  1666  John  Temple,  clerke 
being  ye  Rector  thereof."  At  the  present  time  neither 
Parsonage,  tithe  barn,  "  the  cloase,"  nor  the  garden  are 
any  longer  to  be  found. 

I     There  are  no  entries  of  much  interest  in  the  existing 
Parish  Register,  unless  we  except  the   following  : — 
j  "  1677.    Oct.  2.    Bur.  John  Jacob  of  Flushing  set  sick 
I  on  shore  at  West  Aldrington  by  a  Brighthelmstone 
boat."     Before  concluding,  some  notice  may  be  taken 
of  the  present  isolated  position  of  the  parish  church, 
j  especially  in  connection  with  one  or  two  other  facts 
;  relating  to  the  population.     By  the  census  of  1881  the 
:  parish  of  Hangleton  contained  11  houses  (all  of  these 

49  «  Terrier,''  &c,  orig.  prob.  at  Chichester,  copy  at  Portslade  Vicarage. 
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except  Hangleton  Place  being  new  cottages)  and  79  in- 
habitants, an  increase  of  18  persons  since  the  previous!*'  j 
census.  In  1724,  as  we  have  noticed,  there  were  only 
five  families,  in  1603  only  one  house  (this  is  puzzling,  as! 
both  "  Benfields  "  and  Hangleton  Place  must  have  then* 
existed),  and  15  communicants.  In  1367  there  were  no 
persons  having  chattels  beyond  the  value  of  10s.}  but  the 
population  is  not  recorded.  In  Domesday  57  persons^ 
are  mentioned,  besides  the  lord,  and  it  therefore  seems  as 
if  at  no  time  within  record  was  the  parish  a  populous  one., 
But  upon  the  Ordnance  Maps,  on  the  south-west  slope  of 
the  hillside  beyond  the  church,  and  quite  away  from  the 
part  of  the  parish  which  is  now  inhabited,  is  marked 
"the  site  of  the  ancient  village  of  Hangleton,"  this' 
being,  to  some  extent,  confirmed  by  the  extent  of  the 
brick  and  flint  foundations  which,  I  am  informed,  are 
always  noticed  here  when  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
amongst  the  old  field-names  this  is  given  as  "  Stony 
Croft."50  The  sexton  also  tells  me  that  he  finds  it  quite 
impossible  to  dig  in  any  part  of  the  churchyard  (not  a 
very  small  one)  without  disturbing  previous  interments, 
and  that  the  whole  ground  is  " full  of  bones  up  to  the 
top."  This  hardly  seems  accounted  for  by  an  average 
population  of  30  or  40  souls.  It  may  possibly  be  that 
the  Black  Death  (1348-9)  or  some  similar  pestilence 
nearly  exterminated  the  parish,  but  no  reference  appears 
to  show  this. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
several  members  of  the  Society  for  information  and  assis- 
tance, to  the  Rev.  0.  A.  Stevens,  M.A.,  of  Portslade, 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Gordon,  M.A.,  of  Newtimber,  and  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer,  F.S.A.,  for  many  valuable 
memoranda,  and  to  Miss  Hardwick,  of  Hangleton  Place, 
for  a  list  of  the  field  names,  etc.  A  list  of  the  incum- 
bents of  Hangleton  is  appended.51 

5°  It  is  currently  reported  that  a  tunnelled  passage  exists  running  from  this  point 
in  the  direction  of  West  Blatchington. 

51  Most  of  the  particulars  in  this  list  have  been  kindly  supplied  from  the  MSS. 
collections  of  the  late  J.  B.  Ereeland,  Esq.,  by  his  son,  H.  W.  Freeland,  Esq., 
formerly  M.P.  for  Chichester,  except  where  other  authorities  are  mentioned. 
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1403. 
Jan.  15. 

1407. 
Ap.  28. 

1442. 
June  25. 

1444. 
Mar.  15. 

1478. 


Simon  Ingolf. 
William  Newton, 

John  Lokyngton, 

William  Worth  e, 
John  Gerveys, 


on  the  resignation  of  Simon  Ingolf, 

who  had  exchanged  for  Cowfold. 
on  resignation  of  William  Newton. 


on  the  death  of  William  Worthe. 


Thomas  Whyte,         on  the  resignation  of  John  Gerveys. 


Walter  Cove, 


on  resignation  of  Walter  Cove. 


on  the  death  of  Henry  Prior. 


(?  Walter  Covert.  A  Walter  Covert  is 
mentioned  in  "  Howe's  MSB.,"  27 
Hen.  VI.) 

1484.         John  Hugh, 
Mar.  30. 
1511.  Henry  Prior. 

Jan.  3. 

1523.         Henry  Homely, 
Feb.  16. 

The  Prior  and  Convent  of  Saint  Pancras,  Lewes,  were  the  Patrons  up 
to  this  date,  and  also  of  WestBlatchington. 
John  Wilson. 

1568.  Edward  Cracknelle,  on  the  death  of  John  Wilson,  and 
Feb.  16.  presentation  of  Edward  Belling  - 

ham. 

"  On  June  9,  1585,  the  churches  of  Blachington  and  Hangleton  united 
by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  the  see  of  Chichester  being  vacant." — "  Reg. 
Arbp.  Whitgift,"  fol.  358,  b.) 
1582.         Henry  Shales,  on  resignation  of  Edward  Cracknelle. 

1585.  Thomas  Wilsha,  on  resignation  of  Henry  Shales. 
June  9.  Richard  Bellingham  of  Hangleton 

patron. — ("  Reg.  Arbp.  Whit- 
gift.") 

on  resignation  of  Thomas  Wilsha. 


1589. 
Jan.  10 


Richard  May,  A.M. 
Richard  Mann  (qy.  ?) 
The  patronage  was  henceforward  with  the  Sackville  family. 
1609.         Joseph  Bonne, 
Jan.  17. 


1613. 
Sept.  L 


John  Bridge, 


on  death  of  Richard  Mann ;  in  a 
roll  of  the  several  armors  and  fur- 
niture with  the  names  of  the  clergy 
within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lewes, 
1612,  there  appears  "  Hangleton, 
Glynde,  Mr.  Boone  (double  bene- 
ficed), 'a  musquet  furnished.'" 
«  S.  A,  C,"  Vol.  XL,  p.  225.) 
on  death  of  Joseph  Boone  (see 
Terrier  of  Glebe  Land,  &c,  already 
quoted). 

In  a  list  of  the   "  contribution 
of  the  clergie  within  the  diocese  of 
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Chichester  1634  twards  the  repair 
inge  of  S.  Pauls  church  in  Loir 
don,"  appears  "  John  Bridge  par- 
son of   Hangleton    and  vicar  of 

£    s.  d. 
Portslade  00   10   00."  (" 
Daily  News,"  7  Oct.,  1876.) 
1669.         John  Temple.  "  John    Temple,  Clerk  Licentiate 

Jan.  26.  Preacher   was  inducted  into  ye 

Parish  Church  by  Mr.  Peter 
Wynne  Rector  of  Southweeke." 
(Portslade  Parish  Register,  2nd 
entry.) 

1709.         John  Tattersall,  A.M.   on  death  of  John  Temple. 
Ap.  13. 

1741.         Edward  Raynes,  A.B.,  on  death  of  John  Tattersall. 
Jan.  31. 

1755.         Robert  Norton,  A.M.,  on  death  of  Edward  Raynes. 
Oct.  6. 

1757.         John  Clutton,  A.B.,     on  death  of  Robert  Norton. 
Feb.  25. 

1815.         Henry  Hoper,  A.M.,    on  death  of  John  Clutton. 
Feb.  24. 

Blatchington  was  in  the  18th  century  united  to  Brighton,  and  Hangle 
ton  is  now  united  to  Portslade  under  an  order  in  Council  dated  28 
July,  1864. 

The  list  of  the  Field  names  may  perhaps  be  useful,  and 
is  herewith  given  : — 

Cowdren,  or  Cowdens. 
Pigeon  House  Field. 
North  Lain. 
White  House  Piece. 
Skeleton  Hovel. 
Upper  Dencher. 
East  Bottom  Croft. 
Honey  Croft. 
Stone  Croft 
High  Dole. 
Dean. 

Upper  Lain. 
Benfields  House  Piece. 

Fern  Closes,    j    Thege  &vq  Qn  ^  game  but  jugt 

ThTGibbets.52  J         0ver  the  AldrmSton  boundary. 

52  Some  men  hanged  here  for  robbing  the  mail,  according  to  local  tradition. 
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By  the  EEV.  H.  M.  DAVEY,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Vicae. 


OVING. 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  church  of  this  parish  in 
the  year  1881,  led  me  to  put  together  what  facts  I  could 
find  relating  to  Oving.  These,  forming  a  short  history 
of  the  parish,  were  privately  printed  in  1883.  It  has 
been  thought  by  some  that  it  might  interest  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  if  this  History  were  printed  in  our 
"  Collections."  I  needly  hardly  tell  antiquaries  that  the 
account  given  in  "Dallaway"  formed  the  basis  of  the 
materials  which  I  was  able  to  collect. 

This  large  parish  extends  at  least  four  miles  ;  from 
South  Bersted  to  the  City  of  Chichester.  It  is  bounded 
by  Tangmere,  Boxgrove,  and  Westhampnett  on  the  North, 
by  Aldingbourne  and  South  Bersted  on  the  East,  by 
Merston  and  North  Mundham  on  the  South,  and  by 
Rumboldswyke  and  S.  Pancras,  Chichester,  on  the  West. 
It  is  situated,  civilly,  in  Box  and  Stockbridge  Hundred, 
Eape  of  Chichester,  Union  of  Westhampnett;  and, 
ecclesiastically,  in  the  Diocese  and  Archdeaconry  of 
Chichester,  and  Rural  Deanery  of  Boxgrove,  First 
Division.  The  total  area  of  the  parish  is,  according 
to  the  last  Ordnance  Survey  (1875),  acres  2,989*291 — i.e., 
2,989  acres,  1  rood,  7  perches, — made  up  as  follows : — 

Land       ...  ...  ...  2,891-223 

Water     ...  ...  ...  18-513 

Koads      ...  ...  ...  65-937 

Kailways  ...  ...  ...  11-425 

Towing  Path  ...  ...  2-198 

2,989-291 


Gross  estimated  rental  in  1877,  £9,226  ;  rateable  value,  £7,980.  In 
1881,  £8,198. 

XXXIV.  2  B 
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The  Arundel  and  Portsmouth  canal,  now  disused, 
passes  through  the  parish  ;  also  the  Londou,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway,  which  has  a  station  at  Dray- 
ton. 

According  to  Tithe  Commutation  Map  (1840)  the  total 
area  of  the  parish  was  2,946  acres,  1  rood,  38  poles. 

Part  of  the  parish  is  within  the  parliamentary  boundary 
of  the  City  of  Chichester,  and  a  small  part  within  the 
municipal.  The  western  portion  of  the  parish  adjoining 
Chichester,  called  Portfield,  was  constituted  an  Ecclesi- 
astical District,  and  the  Church  of  All  Saints',  Portfield, 
consecrated  in  1871. 

The  population  in  1801  was — Oving  and  Portfield  464 

1811  „  476 

1831  „  '  789 

1851  „  875 

„            1861  „  949 

1871  „  1,404 

1881  „  5,646 

The  name  Oving,  pronounced  Ooving,  is  derived 
possibly  from  Olfa,  King  of  Mercia,  a.d.  780,  or  from 
Oves,  sheep.  [The  Isle  of  Sheppey  is  called  Ovinia.] 
There  is  a  village  of  the  same  name,  but  pronounced  as 
spelt,  near  Aylesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  chief  part  of  this  parish 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  Church.  In  Domesday  Book 
(a.d.  1080)  no  specific  mention  is  made  of  Oving,  which, 
it  may  be  concluded,  was  parcel  of  the  great  Manor  of 
Aldingbourne,  given  to  the  Bishops  in  Saxon  times. 
[Csedwalla,  a.d.  680,  King,  gave  the  Manor  of  Alding- 
bourne and  other  rich  domains  to  endow  the  bishopric 
which  S.  Wilfrid  founded  at  Selsey,  and  which  was 
transferred  to  Chichester  in  1075.] 

The  Manor  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Manorial  Farm  belonging  to  the  Pre- 
bend of  Colworth,  and  Shopwyke,  which  was  parcel  of 
the  Honor  of  the  Eagle  (de  Aquila)  annexed  to  the 
Castle  of  Pevensey.  At  the  present  time  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  are  Lords  of  the  Manor,  as  well 
as  the  impropriators  of  the  great  tithes ;  they  possess 
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also  the  Prebendal  Estates  of  Colworth  and  Woodhorn 
as  well  as  Oving,  besides  other  property  in  the  parish 
obtained  by  purchase  and  exchange.  The  present  annual 
value  of  the  property  in  this  parish  belonging  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  is,  from  land  £2,080,  from 
great  tithe  rent  charge  £850 — or  nearly  £3,000  per  annum. 
Dallaway,  in  his  History,  says,  "  When  the  office  of  Pre- 
centor was  established  in  the  Cathedral  'Church  of 
Chichester  by  Bishop  Seffrid  the  First,  he  endowed  it 
amply  with  manor  and  demesnes  of  Oving,  and  with 
certain  tithes  at  that  time  paid  to  the  See."  [Seffrid  is 
a  mistake  for  Eadulphus  or  Ralph  I.  (1091 — 1125),  who 
established  and  endowed  the  offices  of  Dean,  Chancellor, 
and  Treasurer,  as  well  as  Precentor.] 

THE    MANOR    AND    IMPROPRIATION    OF  OVING, 
FORMERLY  THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  THE  PRECENTOR 
OF  CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL,  NOW  THE  PROPERTY 
OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

"  Endowment  in  1811 : — Manor,  &c,  277  acres  and 
many  cottages  held  of  same  by  copy  of  court  roll,  half 
the  fines  and  heriots  reserved  to  Chanter,  leased  for  three 
lives.  250  acres  of  customary  measure,  197  arable,  57 
meadow.  Tithes  of  2,579  acres,  2,108  arable,  com- 
pounded for  £803  12s.  6d.  The  estate  is  charged  with 
an  annual  payment  to  Chanter  of  £52.  The  whole  profits 
of  Manor  amount  to  £58  per  annum."  The  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Award  in  1836  was  £853  9s.,  which  now  be- 
longs to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  Precentorship  is  valued  in  Pope  Nicholas'  valua- 
tion, a.d.  1278,  at  £533  and  in  King's  books  at  £35  0s.  5d., 
as  follows : — 

Endowment  in  1535  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Farm  of  Manor  of  Oving,  with  appurtenances, 

called  the  Prebend  of  Oving  ...        ...        ...    19  2  1 

Farm  of  Westdean  called  Hilston         ...        ...      4  11  8 

Tithes  of  Oving  annexed  to  the  Dignity...       ...    20  0  0 


£43  13  9 
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Eeprisals : — 

£  s. 

To  the  Chaplain  of  the  Chantry  at  the  altar  of  S. 

Pantaloon  in  the  Cathedral     ...        ...        ...      3  0 

To  the  Prebendary  of  Colworth  ...        ...        ...      1  6 

To  Steward  and  Receiver...       ...       ...       ...     3  6 


De  Claro,  £35  Os.  5d.  £8  13  4 


[The  Chantry  of  S.  Pantaleon,  Martyr,  a.d.  303  (July  I 
27),  Patron  Saint  of  Physicians,  founded  by  Bishop!; 
Kalph,  was  situated  at  east  end  of  north  aisle  of  choir,; 
where  the  Miller  Monuments  now  are.] 

Parliamentary  Survey  of  Oviug  Manor  and  Impro 
priate  Rectory,  1649  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Rents  of  assize  of  copyholders  in  parish  of  Oving      6  19    6 J 
Courts  Baron,  fines,  &c.  ...        ...        ...       ...      2  10  0 

All  that  capital  messuage  or  mansion  house  called 

the  Manor  House,  brick-building,  &c,  fenced 

garden,  orchard  containing  two  acres,  and  186 

acres  of  land    ...       ...        ...       ...       ...    14  10  0 

The  three  closes  of  arable  at  end  of  Upper  Oving 

Lane,  Eight  Meads,  containing  ten  acres,  and 

eight  acres  of  arable  called  Beech  Fields,  do  pay 

tithe,  corn  and  hay,  to  Vicar  of  Oving,  all  the 

residue  of  186  acres  are  tithe  free 
Improved  value  of  copyhold,  beside  said  rent  of 

£6  19s.  6Jd  163  16  0 

The  copyholds  are  all  grantable  for  lives  ;  the 

heriots  payable  on  the  best  goods. 


The  lessees  of  the  Manor,  &c,  of  late  years  are  as 
follows  : — 

The  lease  was  held  in  1649  by  J.  Ashburnham,  Esq., 
and  about  1670  was  transferred  to  William  Elson,  Esq. 
It  1730  it  fell  in  to  Daniel  Walter,  Precentor,  and  was 
released  to  Daniel  Walter,  his  son,  Mary,  his  daughter, 
and  Elizabeth  his  daughter,  wife  of  John  Tench,  clerk. 
His  daughter  Dorothy  married  W.  Poole,  Esq.  Having 
devolved  on  Sir  H.  Poole,  Bart.,  it  was  sold  to  Edmund 
Woods,  Esq.,  of  Shopwyke,  in  1811.  He  died  in  1833, 
aged  84,  when  it  came  into  possession  of  his  only  sur- 
viving daughter,  Katharina  Woods,  who,  dying  in  1848, 
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aged  62,  left  it  to  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Woods.  In 
!  1857  the  then  Precentor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Holland,  M.D. 
(Precentor  since  1820),  died,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  1836,  came  into  force,  whereby  the  Manor  and 
I  Impropriation  became  the  property  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
I  Commissioners,  they  paying  to  Mr.  Woods  the  value  of 
the  one  life,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  would 
have  delayed  their  possession.    The  ancient  Prebendal 
:  House  (as  it  was  called),  now  the  farmhouse  of  the  Manor 
Farm,  contains  vestiges  of  the  age  of  Henry  VII.  It 
was  rebuilt  temp.  Charles  I.,  remodelled  at  the  beginning 
i  of  the  present  century,  and  again  in  1874.    It  was  for 
some  years  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Elson,  then 
possessed   of  considerable   property   in   this  district. 
Monumental  slabs  of  Sussex  marble  to  the  memory  of 
|  some  of  the  family  form  part  of  the  pavement  of  the 
chancel.     [Before  the  recent  restoration,  part  of  the 
space  within  the  Communion  rails  was   paved  with 
them.] 

This  John  Ashburnham  mentioned  above  was  pro- 
bably  the  John  who  was  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
j  Charles  I.  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  Hastings, 
1640.     He  held  the  same  office  under  Charles  II.,  and 
i  assisted  that  monarch  in  his  flight  from  Oxford  and 
Hampton  Court.     He  was  son  of  Sir  J.  Ashburnham  of 
I  Ashburnham,  Sussex,  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord. 

This  branch  of  the  family  of  Elson  is  now,  I  believe, 
'  extinct.  The  first  named  in  Dallaway  is  John  Elson,  of 
I  Clymping,  who  died  1592;  his  son  John,  of  Barnham, 
I  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  of  Barnham  and 
j  Oving,  who  died  1679.  Of  his  four  children,  his  son 
William  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Chichester, 
1695 — 1713.  He  it  was,  who,  at  the  Coronation  of  Queen 
Anne,  1702,  promised  (and  I  suppose  performed  his  pro- 
mise), to  make  the  conduit  run  with  wine  at  his  own 
cost.  His  daughter  Anne  became  the  wife  of  Alan 
Carr,  of  Chichester,  son  of  Thomas  Carr,  Vicar  of 
Oving,  whose  son  Thomas  was  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Chichester  in  1708.  Thus,  uncle  and  nephew  were 
Members  of  Parliament  for  the  same  place  almost  at  the 
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same  time.  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Elson,  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Miller,  Bart., 
of  Chichester,  but  both  her  children  died  infants.  The 
present  baronet  lives  at  Froyle  Park,  Hants. 

With  regard  to  Queen  Anne's  coronation,  in  the  Cor- 
poration Act  Book  occurs  this  notice :  "  Coronation 
Day,  resolved,  that  two  dozen  of  wine  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Mayoress,  to  drink  Her  Majesty's  health  with  such 
gentlewomen  as  shall  come  to  her  house  (John  Sherer 
was  Mayor).  £25  allowed  for  the  whole  expense  of 
the  day,  as  W.  Elson,  Esq.,  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment, has  promised  the  Corporation  to  make  the  con- 
duit run   with    wine   at   his   own   charges.  1704.. 

Ordered,  that  each  member  of  the  Corporation  who 
shall  attend  the  Mayor  to  prayers  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
(for  the  battle  of  Blenheim)  shall  be  allowed  a  bottle  o£ 
wine." 

Mayors — 

1706.    Sir  John  Miller,  Bart. 

1708.  Thomas  Carr  [Member  of  Parliament  also]. 

1709.  John  Elson  [nephew  of  William,  Member  of  Parliament]. 

In  the  parish  register  occur  the  following  remarks  : — i- 
"  Johannes  Drake,  Yicarius,  cum  Gulielmus  Elson,  sen*, 
Armiger,  Manuarium  et  Rectoriam  de  Oving,  emit  ab 
Johanne  Ashburnham  Armigero,  decimo  octavo  Novem- 
bris  die,  Anno  Dni,  1669." 

"  James  Ingram  was  Yicar  when  the  successors  of 
William  Elson,  Esq.,  through  negligence  and  indolence, 
suffered  the  Manour  and  Rectory  of  Oving  to  lapse  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chanter  (under  whom  it  was  held),  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Daniel  Walter,  Yicar  of  Cuckfield,  Anno 
Domini,  1730.  Sixty-one  years  in  possession  of  the 
Elsons."  No  doubt  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram  wrote  the 
above  con  amore,  for  in  the  register  he  writes,  "J. 
Ingram,  Yicar  till  Michaelmas,  afterwards  Curate ; 
Daniel  Walter,  Yicar  " — i.e.,  the  father  gave  the  living 
to  his  son.  The  descendants  of  Mr.  Ingram  and  Mr. 
Walter  are  now  living  in  the  same  parish,  Chailey 
(James  Ingram,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Prebendary  Hepburn), 
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knowing  nothing  of  any  disagreement  of  former  times, 
both  of  whom  also  recognised  the  connection  of  their 
families  with  Oving,  by  subscribing  to  the  restoration  of 
the  church  in  1881. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Walter,  was  Precentor  from  1719  to 
1761.  He  was  also  Vicar  of  Cuckfield,  and  Prebendary 
of  and  Vicar  of  Wisborough,  and  is  buried  at  Cuckfield. 
An  inscription  to  his  memory  is  (or  was)  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  the  Cathedral :  "  Daniel  "Walter,  Vicar  of 
Cuckfield,  Chanter  and  Canon  Residentiary,  1761,  cet  81." 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Bishop  Manningham  (Bishop 
of  Chichester,  1709 — 1722),  hence,  no  doubt,  his  pre- 
ferments. As  already  mentioned,  his  son  Daniel  was 
Vicar  of  Oving,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  Prebendary 
of  Wisborough,  1746.  He  died  in  1781,  and  is  buried 
in  a  vault  in  the  chancel  of  Qving  church.  The  in- 
scription on  a  tablet  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
is  as  follows  : — "  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Walter, 
M.A.,  Impropriator  and  Vicar  of  this  Church,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  the  Cathedral  of  Chichester,  who  died 
January  16th,  1781.  Aged  60.  This  testimony  of 
affection  and  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  best  of  husbands 
and  sincerest  of  friends  was  erected  by  his  unhappy 
widow,  Mary  Walter."  She  survived  her  husband 
eighteen  years,  for  the  register  book  of  burials  has  this 
entry  :  "  1799,  April  15th,  Mrs.  Mary  Walter,  Widow." 
Others  of  the  family  are  also  buried  here,  "  1783,  Mrs. 
Mary  Walter  from  Chichester,"  and  "  1796,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Tench,  from  Chichester,"  his  two  sisters.  The 
latter  married  the  Rev.  John  Tench,  who  was  Preben- 
dary and  Incumbent  of  Eartham  in  1770,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  county,  as  a  Thomas 
Tench  was  Incumbent  of  Selham  in  1682,  and  a  John 
Tench  Vicar  of  Harting  in  1676. 

To  show  the  difference  in  the  state  of  travelling  one 
hundred  years  ago — Sir  H.  Poole  makes  entry  in  his 
diary:  "1781,  January  17th,  received  an  express  from 
Chichester  of  the  death  of  my  poor  uncle,  Mr.  Walter, 
and  went  as  far  as  Steyning.     22nd,  Mr.  Walter  buried 
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in  Oving.  26,  came  from  Chichester  after  one  o'clock 
over  Shoreham  Ferry  to  Lewes." 

Dallaway  gives  a  list  of  the  Precentors  from  Karlo, 
1120,  to  his  own  time.  A  few  held  the  Deanery  as  well 
as  Precentorship,  e.g.,  John  de  Sancto  Leofardo,  nephew 
of  Bishop  Gilbert  de  S.  Leofardo,  1305.  Joseph  Hen- 
shaw,  1660,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and 
Norwich,  who  was  deprived  on  account  of  his  loyalty. 
Joseph  Goulston,  1663.  Nathaniel  Crewe,  1669,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Durham.    George  Stradling,  1671. 

The  gift  of  the  Precentorship  rested  and  rests  with  the 
Bishop  ;  formerly  it  was  a  valuable  appointment,  about 
£1 ,600  per  annum,  as  it  was  endowed  with  the  Manor  Farm 
and  the  great  tithes ;  but  since  1859,  it  is  merely  honorary. 
Dr.  S.  Holland  was  the  last  of  the  Precentors  under  the 
old  regime ;  he  was  presented  to  the  office  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  by  some  arrangement 
which  was  common  at  that  date,  by  which  the  Arch- 
bishop had  a  claim  to  a  benefice  of  value  upon  a 
Bishop's  appointment,  and  in  this  case  he  made  an  ex- 
change with  a  benefice  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
When  Dr.  Eowden  was  given  the  Precentorship  by 
Bishop  Gilbert,  it  had  been  shorn  of  all  its  endowment, 
even  of  the  house  in  the  Close  known  as  the  Chantry, 
which  has  now  been  allotted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners as  a  residence  to  one  of  the  Canons  Resi- 
dentiary. 

THE  PREBEND  AL  ESTATE  OF  COL  WORTH,  NOW  THE 
PROPERTY   OF    THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSIONERS. 

Colworth  is  a  Prebendal  Manor  forming  the  "  Corpus  " 
of  the  Prebend  of  Colworth  in  the  Cathedral  Church. 
It  was  leased  to  W.  Peachey  (or  Peche)  in  1604 ;  T. 
Sandham  in  1649 ;  and  W.  Bridger,  gent.,  held  it  in 
1776.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. The  Prebend  of  Colworth  (or  Coleworth)  is 
valued  in  Pope  Nicholas'  valuation  at  £26,  and  in  Lib. 
Reg.  at  £18  13s.  4d.  The  endowment  was  the  Manor 
Farm. 
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Parliamentary  Survey  and  Particulars  of  Colworth, 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Chichester, 
1649  :— 

;      All  that  capital  Messuage,  called  the  Manor  House  of  Colworth,  86 
acres  of  demesne  lands,  all  tithe  free,  except  16  acres  valued  at  £77  lis. 
Improved  value  of  Copyholds  besides  present  rents,  £114. 
Heriots  payable  by  all  Copyholders  are  the  best  beasts,  &c,  &c. 

Henry  de  Garland,  Dean,  1332,  was  Prebendary  of 
Colworth,  and  founded  the  Chantry  of  Bishop  Gilbert  de 
S.  Leofardo  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  Cathedral, 
called  the  Colworth  Chantry  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Faith, 
within  the  Cloister,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Boger 
de  la  Grave,  Canon,  1337.  It  appears,  however,  that  in 
1441  it  was  so  ruinated  and  uncared  for  that  the 
Chantry  priest  did  not  celebrate  for  the  founder  as  he 
ought,  trees  even  growing  in  the  Chantry. 

[The  Chapel  of  S.  Faith,  (Virgin  and  Martyr,  4th 
century,  vide  Prayer  Book,  October  6th),  situate  in  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  Cloisters,  was  founded  before  1313, 
and  the  lodging  of  the  Chantry  Priests  adjoined  it.]  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  revenues  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  Chantries,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  the  Cathedral,  were  received  by  the  Chapter  in 
trust,  who  were  charged  with  payment  of  stipends  to  the 
priests.  It  was  held  that  every  Bishop  must  have  been 
a  Prebendary.  Adam  Moleyns,  temp.  Hen.  VI.,  was 
made  Prebendary  of  Colworth  to  entitle  him  to  receive 
|  the  Bishopric. 

THE  PEEBENDAL  ESTATE  OF  WOOD  HO  UN,  NOW  THE 
PEOPEETY   OF   THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSIONEES. 

Woodhorn  is  another  Prebendal  Manor;  its  endow- 
ment "  Manor  farm  of  Woodhorne,  in  Parish  of  Oving, 
and  Impropriation  of  Erlington  with  glebe  lands.' ' 
Erlington,  now  Arlington,  is  a  parish  of  600  souls  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Diocese,  post  town,  Hawkhurst. 
The  Prebendary  had  to  provide  for  services  in  the 
Chantry  situated  in  Arlington  Churchyard  (vide  "  Sussex 

xxxiv.  "  2  o 
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Archaeological  Collections,"  Vol.  III.)  The  value  of  the 
Prebend  is  put  down  at  £20,  both  in  Pope  Nicholas'  and 
Lib.  Reg.  It  was  leased  as  usual  for  lives.  Joseph  Long 
was  lessee  in  1800.  Until  quite  recently  the  land  was 
covered  with  brushwood  and  scrub,  but  is  now  good 
arable  land.  A  substantial  farm-house  was  built  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  1873. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Holland  was  Prebendary  of  Woodhorn 
as  well  as  Precentor. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Whittaker  Churton,  Vicar  of  Ickles- 
ham,  has  been  Prebendary  of  Col  worth  since  1842,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson,  Vicar  of  Horsham,  Prebendary 
of  Woodhorn  since  1861.  They  are  both  Priests'  Stalls, 
i.e.,  the  Prebendaries  sang  at  the  High  Altar. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  other  property  in  the 
parish,  which  belonged  to  the  Church,  with  the  exception 
of  Shopwyke. 

Drayton,  or  Westcote  Drayton,  formed  a  part  of  the 
original  endowment  of  the  Priory  of  Boxgrove.  This 
Priory  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Haia,  1117,  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  S.  Blaise  (patron  of  wool- 
combers)  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  the 
original  number  of  three  being  added  to  by  William  and 
Robert  St.  John  in  1149.  It  was  a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of 
l'Essaie  in  Normandy.  When  the  alien  Priories  were 
taken  possession  of  by  Edward  III.,  Boxgrove  was  made 
denizen.  It  was  suppressed,  1535,  and  seized  by  the 
Crown.  The  Manor  Farm  of  Drayton  was  granted  to 
Richard  Sackville,  Esq.,  who  sold  it  to  Thomas 
Bisshoppe,  Esq.  It  then  came  into  the  hands  of  John 
Boniface,  who  left  it  to  his  daughter,  Bet  Boniface,  whose 
trustees,  after  her  death,  parted  with  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  present  possessor,  who  also  owns  another 
farm  called  Drayton,  situate  in  the  same  parish,  and 
which  was  acquired  by  him  previously. 

Groves  was  a  farm  also  belonging  to  Boxgrove  Priory. 
It  was  granted  to  Richard  Chatfield  at  the  suppression, 
who  was  succeeded  by  the  family  of  Elson,  from  whom 
Alan  Carr,  who  married  Ann  Alson,  inherited.  Their 
son,  Thomas,  as  before  stated,  was  Member  of  Parlia- 
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ment  for  Chichester  in  1708.  Philip  Lawrence  was 
proprietor  in  1800.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond.  A  fine  old  mansion  was  taken  down  about 
1866,  of  which  the  walls  of  the  garden  only  remain. 

Another  estate,  known  as  Colworth  Farm,  was  held, 
together  with  Groves,  by  Richard  Chatfield,  in  1547, 
probably  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  which  descended  to 
John  Chatfield  of  Groves  in  1634.  About  1740  it  was 
the  property  of  Ei chard  North,  twice  Mayor  of 
Chichester.    He  bequeathed  it  to   his   niece,  Sarah 

Eenaud,  wife  of  Gillum.   It  was  purchased  in  1810 

by  John  Boniface. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  now  the  owners 
by  purchase. 

Besides  the  above  large  estates  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Cathedral  Church  and  now  owned  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  other  lands,  belonging  to  BoXgrove 
Priory,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  as  now  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  (some  800  acres),  were 
granted  by  the  Crown  to  various  persons  who  soon 
transferred  them. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  manor  of  Shopwyke  or 
Shapwick,  which  never  was  Church  property  like  the 
others.  Dallaway  says,,  "  It  is  a  very  ancient  Manor, 
originally  held  in  capite  by  the  Crown  by  a  Knight's 
Service,  as  of  the  honour  6  de  Aquila,'  upon  which 
account  it  has  been  styled  Shopwyke  Egle,"  "  Schapwicke 
Egle,"  39  Eliz.  It  is  not  particularised  in  Domesday 
Book ;  but  the  Testa  de  Nevil,  an  evidence  approach- 
ing nearest  to  it  in  point  of  antiquity,  states  that 
the  honour  having  reverted  to  the  Crown,  King  Henry 
I.  gave  it  for  the  rent  of  one  hundred  shillings 
to  Eeginald  Hareng,  a  veteran  soldier  who  had  been 
wounded,  whose  heirs  held  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Soon  after  that  period  it  was  annexed  to  the  Earldom  of 
Arundel.  It  was  part  of  the  jointure  of  Beatrix, 
Countess  of  Arundel  in  1428,  and  in  1471  was  aliened 
by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  Thomas  Hoo,  Esq. 
From  him  it  passed,  in  1475,  to  Sir  George  Browne,  of 
Betch worth  Castle,  in  Surrey,  who  was  attainted  in  the 
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second  year  of  Richard  III.,  and  this  estate  escheated. 
Sir  Matthew  Browne  recovered  it  shortly  after,  and  it 
continued  in  this  family  till  the  decease  of  Sir  Ambrose 
Browne,  Bart.,  in  1670.  By  his  co-heirs  it  was  sold  to 
Stephen  Challen,  gent.  (ob.  1731,  mural  tablet  in  south, 
transept  of  church),  whose  daughter  and  heir  was 
succeeded  by  her  son,  Challen  Miller,  Esq.  After  his 
death  it  was  purchased  by  Edmund  Woods,  gent.  (ob. 
1833,  set.  84).  His  surviving  daughter,  Katharina, 
succeeded  him,  and  built  the  present  mansion,  pulling 
down  the  old  house  and  diverting  the  highway  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  Park :  at  her  death  in  1848  she  bequeathed 
the  estate  to  her  cousin,  the  Eev.  George  Henry  Woods, 
who  left  it,  at  his  decease  in  1879,  to  his  nephew,  the 
Rev.  Henry  George  Woods,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  It  has  lately  been  sold  to  H.  S.  Ken- 
nard,  Esq. 

Concerning  the  honour  "de  Aquila,"  William  Mortein, 
son  of  King  Stephen,  was  Lord  of  the  Egle  which  was 
annexed  to  the  honour  of  Pevensey.  The  name  is  still 
retained  in  Eagley  Copse. 

The  meaning  of  Shopwyke  is  Sheep-village,  from 
Saxon  Shaep. 

PORTFIELD. 

A  portion  of  what  is  now  called  Portfield  was  the 
sheepdown  belonging  to  the  Manor,  and  a  portion  be- 
longed to  the  Corporation  of  Chichester.  This  district 
was  enclosed  about  fifty  years  since  and  sold  to  different 
proprietors.  It  probably  derives  its  name  from  being 
near  the  gate  of  the  city,  though  the  word  may  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  public  or  town  road.  Boxgrove  Priory 
possessed  some  of  the  lands  and  also  the  tithes.  These 
lands  were  granted  to  T.  Bowyer,  of  Leythorne,  in  the 
parish  of  North  Mundham,  in  1544,  and  so,  through 
Billingsly,  they  passed  in  marriage  to  R.  Critchett. 
They  subsequently  belonged  to  Mr.  Woods,  and  now  to 
various  persons. 

The  district  of  Portfield,  having  become  quite  a 
populous  suburb  of   Chichester,  was  formed  into  an 
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Ecclesiastical  District  by  order  of  the  Queen  in. Council, 
in  January,  1871,  and  the  Church  of  All  Saints  was 
consecrated  on  February  18th,  by  the  Eight  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  (R.  Durnford,  D.D.). 

The  church  was  originally  planned  as  a  memorial  to 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Langdon,  Yicar  of  Oving,  who  died  in 
December,  1851.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  library 
of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  a  Committee  formed  at  that 
date  to  endeavour  to  build  a  church  in  Portfield,  where 
Mr.  Langdon  had  held  a  cottage  service.  Many  delays, 
owing  to  impediments  being  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  an  Ecclesiastical  District,  occurred;  in 
consequence,  it  was  nearly  twenty  years  before  the 
project  was  brought  to  completion.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  endowed  the  Benefice  with  £200  per 
annum,  which  in  1873  was  increased  to  £300.  They 
also  contributed  £1,500  towards  the  Vicarage  House, 
which  cost  nearly  £2,000.  This  was  commenced  in  the 
same  year,  upon  half-an-acre  of  land  given  by  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Woods,  and  was  first  occupied  in  August,  1874. 
The  Rev.  H.  M.  Davey  was  the  first  Incumbent  of  the 
District,  from  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  church 
till  July,  1879,  when  he  was  preferred  to  Oving.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  H.  Scott,  who  died  in 
1881.    The  Rev.  Perceval  Webb  then  became  Yicar. 

THE  BENEFICE  OP  OVING. 

The  Benefice  of  Oving  is  Yicarial,  and  was  originally 
endowed  by  Bishop  Ralph  II.  (Ranulphus  or  Ralph  de 
Warham)  in  1220,  when  Hugo  or  Hugh  de  Talmaco  was 
Chanter,  who  gave  to  it  the  whole  {i.e.,  great)  tithes  of 
his  demesne  lands.  In  P.  Nich.  it  is  valued  at  £10,  in 
the  Nonas  Roll  at  £15,  and  in  King's  Books  at 
£10  lis.  lO^d. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Survey,  1649,  it  is  thus  stated  : 
— "  The  Patronage  and  Advowson  of  the  Yicarage  is 
appendant  to  the  Manor  and  Rectory  of  Oving,  which 
consists  of  a  convenient  Yicarage  House,  with  the 
appurtenances,  and  of  the  great  tyth  of  78  acres  of  the 
demesne  lands  of  the  said  manor,  and  of  all  the  small 
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tythes  of  the  whole  Parish,  and  is  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£46." 

In  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  1836,  the  award  to 
the  Vicar  is  £270  10s.    Extract  as  follows  : — 

£   s.  d. 

Gross  Rent  Charge  payable  to  Tithe-owners  in  lieu  of 

tithes,  including  tithe  of  glebe       ...       ...  121010 

To  Vicar    270  10  0 

To  Rev.  Dr.  Holland  (Rector)    853    9  0 

To  Dean  and  Chapter    5611  0 

To  Prior  or  Master  of  S.  Mary's  (Magdalen)  Hospital  30    0  0 

£1,210  10  0 


110  acres  of  land  at  Colworth  exempt  from  great  tithes 
by  prescription  ;  la.  3r.,  belonging  to  C.  Tipper,  exempt  I 
from  all  tithes.  Yicar  entitled  to  great  tithes  of 
Parsonage  and  Chantry  House  and  of  demesne  lands 
amounting  to  95  acres  and  all  small  tithes ;  glebe  lands 
not  subject,  la.  lr.  32p. 

The  two  fields  belonging  to  C.  Tipper  are  called  in  | 
Tithe  Map,  Church  Field  and  Church  Meadow ;  they 
were  originally  called  Bell-rope  Fields,  I  believe,  the  rent 
being  applied  to  provide  bell  ropes  for  the  church  bells, 
but  the  churchwardens  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
not  looking  after  the  matter,  allowed  the  rent  to  be  lost 
for  ever  to  the  church.  The  95  acres  which  pay  great 
tithes  to  the  Yicar  are  situated  chiefly  at  Colwortn. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  were  impropriators  of  194 
acres  at  Portfield. 

The  Prior  or  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  SS.  James  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  for  Lepers,  (on  road  from  Chichester  to 
Westhampnett,  near  the  Lavant)  had  80  acres  at 
Colworth,  given  by  Bishop  Seffxid,  temp.  Henry  II. 
The  hospital  had  also  lands  at  Portfield. 

The  endowment  of  Yicarage  now  consists  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tithe  rent  charge,  £270  10s., — 15s.  of  which 
has  since  (1882),  been  redeemed  under  the  Act;  £14 
granted  by  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  out  of  their 
common  fund,  signed  by  her  Majesty  in  Council,  23rd 
September,  1859 ;  also  a  sum  of  £66  and  £2  for  holy 
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bread,  from  the  same  source ;  annexation  of  No.  308  on 
Tithe  Map,  dated  29th  September,  1862,  called  Alms- 
house Field,  of  2  acres,  2  roods,  19  poles ;  and  annexa- 
tion of  land,  garden,  coach-house  and  stables,  partly 
in  front,  partly  to  south-west  and  partly  to  north-east 
of  Vicarage  House,  dated  25th  March,  1867,  Nos.  on 
Tithe  Map,  300,  301,  302,  quality,  pasture ;  quantity,  1 
acre,  0  rood,  4  poles ;  304,  garden,  17  poles ;  305, 
meadow  with  stable  and  coach-house,  1  rood,  18  poles ; 
306,  orchard,  1  rood,  39  poles ;  total,  1  acre,  3  roods,  38 
poles — ^'.e.,part  of  kitchen  garden  and  pasture  land  lead- 
ing from  front  gate  to  the  house. 

Thus  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  since  they 
came  into  possession  of  the  rectorial  property,  have 
added  about  four  acres,  making  with  the  original  glebe 
about  six  acres  of  land,  including  the  kitchen  garden. 
The  gross  value  of  the  living  is,  therefore  £352,  and  the 
net  £305,  with  four  acres  of  garden  and  pleasure  grounds 
and  two  acres  let  "for  £6. 

The  old  Vicarage  House,  which  was  small,  stood  near 
the  road  at  the  bottom  of  what  is  now  the  lawn ;  which, 
indeed,  formerly,  was  all  the  land  belonging  to  the 
Vicarage. 

The  present  house  was  built  under  the  auspices  of 
Miss  Woods,  1839,  who  was  at  that  time  the  lessee  of 
the  great  tithes.  The  Vicar  at  that  time  was  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Langdon,  for  whom  Miss  Woods  obtained  the  pre- 
sentation, making  an  arrangement  with  the  patron  for 
this  living  being  vacated  in  favour  of  her  nominee.  [She 
purchased  an  advowson,  which  she  made  over  to  the 
patron  in  exchange  for  the  presentation  to  Oving.]  A 
sum  of  money  (£865)  was  borrowed  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  for  the  purpose  of  building. 

OVING  CHURCH. 

The  church  is  cruciform,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel, 
and  north  and  south  transepts,  with  a  tower  at  the  west 
end,  surmounted  by  an  obtuse  spire  of  shingles.  It  is  a 
particularly  fine  specimen  of  a  Sussex  church  of  the  13th 
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century.    The  date  of  the  building  as  we  see  it  now  (for' 
the  transepts  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  church)  isi 
about  1220.     It  was  restored  by  Miss  "Woods,  who  was! 
lessee  of  the  great  tithes  in  1840,  chancel  as  well  asj 
church.     These  have  been  restored  again  (1881).  The] 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as  rectors,  restored  the  i 
chancel,  which  was  re-opened  on  Easter  Day,  1881,  the 
chief  work  being  a  new  roof  of  oak  and  oak  fittings,  very  I 
handsome  and  solid.     A  costly  holy  table  of  carved  oak 
was  presented  by  J.  F.  France,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  a  I 
small  property  in  the  parish,  in  memory  of  his  late  wife. 
An  account  of  the  seven  memorial  windows  will  be  found 
on  page  207.    The  cost  of  restoration  of  the  church  wasr 
£1,600,  contributed  by  the  landowners,  inhabitants,  and 
other  friends,  and  the  church  was  re-opened  in  October 
of  the  same  year.     During  the  late  restoration  the; 
foundations  of  an  earlier  Norman  church  were  discovered. 
These  ran  in  a  straight  line  eastward  from  about  three 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  tower  arch.    Many  stones  i 
of  the  old  church  are  worked  into  the  walls  of  the 
present  structure.    Two  were  especially  noticeable  when 
the  concrete  was  cleared  off  the  wall  of  the  north  tran- 
sept, and  have  not  been  plastered  over.  A  piece  of  stone 
was  also  found,  supposed  to  be  the  abacus  of  a  pillar  ;  if 
so,  the  original  church  had  an  aisle,  which  was  pulled 
down  when  the  present  church  was  built.  The  church  at 
the  restoration  (so-called),  in  1840  had  every  vestige  of 
antiquity,  if  any  existed  then,  removed.    As  it  appeared 
previously  to  the  late  restoration  it  presented  anything 
but  a  cheerful  aspect  as  to  its  interior.  The  walls  in  many 
places  were  covered  with  green  mould,  the  corner  by  the 
pulpit  being  perfectly  green  ;  the  ceiling  was  a  plastered 
one,  and  flat,  very  dirty  and  patched  in  many  places  ; 
the  chancel  had  a  semi-circular  lath  and  plaster  ceiling, 
and  the  walls  were  especially  damp  and  mouldy.  The 
backs  and  sides  of  the  pews  in  chancel  and  transepts 
where  they  touched  the  walls  were  rotten.     The  pews 
themselves  were  of  various  shapes,  painted,  and  with 
doors.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church,  completely  block- 
ing up  the  tower  arch,  was  an  enormous  gallery  extending 
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into  the  church  as  far  as  the  doors,  hiding  almost  all 
light,  and  cutting  in  half  the  tower  windows.  Under  this 
gallery  the  pews  were  coloured  brown,  and  not  only  was 
it  exceedingly  close  and  stuffy  for  people  sitting  there, 
but  there  was  barely  light  enough  to  read  by,  especially 
on  the  south  side,  where  the  women  sat ;  while  the  men 
and  young  lads  sat  in  the  gallery  on  most  uncomfortable 
benches  without  backs.  A  floor  for  ringers,  through 
which  the  gallery  was  reached,  blocked  up  portions  of 
the  windows  in  the  tower ;  a  grind  organ  hid  the  portion 
of  the  tower  arch  above  the  gallery.  This  barrel  organ 
had  not  been  used  for  many  years,  and  was  rusty 
and  decayed  ;  it  was  put  up  by  Miss  Woods  in 
1841,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £100;  it  fetched  £1  10s. 
when  it  was  taken  down  in  1881.  A  large  gill  stove 
stood  directly  in  front  of  the  font,  the  pipe  of  which 
went  out  of  the  south  window.  The  old  altar  slab,  with 
its  five  incised  crosses,  was  discovered  by  me  in  the  pave- 
ment just  under  the  tower  arch.  I  had  it  removed  into 
the  chancel  and  inserted  in  the  pavement  under  the  holy 
table ;  thus  after  a  lapse  of  330  years  it  was  replaced 
almost  in  situ  on  the  spot  it  had  occupied  for  330  years 
previously.  [All  altars  of  stone  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved in  the  year  1550,  "  on  account  of  superstitious 
opinions  of  the  Popish  Mass."  And  although  in  the 
short  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  altars  were  re-established 
where  tbey  could  be  found,  yet  in  the  injunctions  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  directed  "  that  the  holy  table  be 
decently  made  and  set  up  in  the  place  where  the  altars 
stood."]  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  neighbouring 
churches  of  Tangmere,  Singleton,  and  Westdean,  the  old 
altar  slabs  are  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  tables,  and  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  the  original  slab  forms 
the  entire  top  of  the  altar  table.  Its  dimensions  were 
not  large,  only  2ft.  9in.  by  1ft.  9 in. ;  it  might  therefore 
have  be]onged  to  a  side  altar  or  chapel ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  once  a  chapel,  though  no  remains 
were  found  of  any  side  altars  in  the  transepts  (where 
they  would  probably  be)  when  the  walls  were  lately 
stripped.  In  a  document  dated  1445  (translation),  J, 
xxxiv.  2  D 
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Frye,  vicar,  exhibited  a  deed  of  Hugh  de  Talmaco,  |u 
chanter,  under  the  seal  of  Ranulph,  bishop.     "  The  als 
Vicarage  is  taxed  in  this  way.    All  offerings  of  the  altar,  cor 
as  well  of  the  Mother  Church  as  of  the  chapel,  and  all  be 
smaller  tithes  of  the  whole  parish,  and  all  the  greater  \i 
and  smaller  tithes  of  all  my  demesne  ;  so  says  H.  Talmaci.  in 
Roger  de  Clare,  precentor,  1292,  gave  to  his  chosen  1 
valet,  Robert  Scarlet,  for  his  service  and  homage,  a  por- 
tion of  land  called  Edingham,  in  the  parish  of  Oving,  to  j 
hold  by  hereditary  right,  by  rendering  to  the  said  Pre-  ] 
centor  and  his  successors  annually  a  garland  of  roses  1 
at  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist,  (fee.'* 
(Dallaway).     The   will   of  Thomas  Sandham,  gentle- 
man, of  Colworth,  in  parish  of  Oving,  20th  February, 
1542.     "  I  bequeath  to  maintaining  the  two  standing 
lights  in  the  foresaid  Parish  Church  of  Oving,  that  is  to  Da 
say,  the  rood  light  and  the  beam  light  in  the  quire  before 
the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  to  either  of  them  two  ce 
bushels  of  barley."    ("Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  XIL,  61.  T1 
Article  on  Dedication    of  Churches,  by    C.    Gibbon,  f: 
Richmond  Herald.)    One  of  the  names  of  the  chancel 
was  Bema.    It  was  a  raised  platform  approached  by 
steps,  separated   from  the  nave  by  a  railing  called 
Cancelli,  hence  chancel ;   in  the  midst  was  the  altar. 
The  beam  light  was  a  light  which  either  stood  or  swung 
before  the  altar.    His  bequest  purchased  oil  for  lamps, 
or  new  wax  tapers,  whichever  was  the  form  of  light. 
[This  Mr.  Sandham,  Firmarius,  as  he  calls  himself — the  I 
firmarii  were  the  ancestors  of  our  country  gentry — was  j, 
of  the  family  now  represented  by  General  Sandham,  of  Dl 
Rowdell,  Pulborough,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Sandham,  p 
Rector  of  Coldwaltham  and  Hardham,  the  former  of  p 
whom  manifested  bis  connection  with  this  parish  by  a  .  j 
subscription  to  the  late  church  restoration.]  I 
The  dedication  of  the  Church  is  unknown,  and  likely  Q 
to  remain  so,  as  it  baffled  the  researches  of  Mr.. Gibbon,  j  |( 
Richmond  Herald,  in  article  mentioned  above.    Probably  j  \ 
it  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.    I  am  rather  led  to  \ 
suggest  this  from  the  fact  of  the  Cathedral  having  this 
dedication,  and  this  church  and  parish  being  for  so  many 
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hundred  years  closely  connected  with  the  Mother  Church ; 
also  the  windows,  being  in  threes,  lead  one  to  the  same 
conclusion ;  moreover,  the  dedication  is  more  likely  to 
be  lost  in  the  case  of  a  church  not  dedicated  to  an 
individual  saint.  A  silver  coin,  temp.  Ed.  I.,  was  found 
in  the  south  transept  during  the  restoration. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Church  are  as  follows  : — 


Length   44ft. 

Width   29ft. 

Length  of  Chancel      ...  30ft. 

Width  „  ...  17ft. 


Length  of  S.  Transept...  15ft. 

N.      „      ...  18ft. 

Width  of  both   14ft. 

Tower   16ft.  square. 


THE  BEGISTEKS. 

The  Registers  begin  in  1561.  Some  of  the  earliest 
names  recorded  are  those  of  Sandham,  Barttelot,  and 
Peachey, — honoured  Sussex  families  in  this  nineteenth 
century; — also,  Challen,  Chatfield,  Elson,  and  Miller. 
The  following  prayer,  in  the  writing  of  T.  Carr,  Vicar, 
will  be  found  under  date  1624  : — 

ISlesseti  gfesu !  toasj)  us  in  ge  Iftiber  of  tft) 
most  pretious  fclooft;  Regenerate  &  sanettfte 
us  fcg  tf)g  ?^olg  Spirit  gt  toe  mag  fie  untiefileti 
members  of  €§ee  ge  <&lorif#ti  ^ea*  following  tjg 
Steppes  in  holiness  of  life  &  CoWp  conversation 
till  Cjiou  fringe  us  all  to  tljg  selfe  in  <&loufication, 

amen*  &men* 

There  is  one  curious  entry  showing  how  persons  200 
years  ago  were  as  keen  about  their  pews  as  persons 
now-a-days.  "  Contentio  fuit  de  subsellio  in  Ecclesia 
Parochiali  de  Ovinge,  Anno  Dom.,  1670,  quod  jure 
pertinet  uxori  vicarii  ejusdem  Parochise ;  et  vicesimo  die 
Junii,  Anno  1671,  Doctoris  Eades  et  Oliverii  Whitbie 
Ecclesiaa  Cicestrensis  Praebendariorum  Arbitrio  adjudi- 
catum  fuit  perpetuo  eidem  usui  pertinere.  Subsellium 
idem  est  quod  ad  dextram  adjungit  choro."  [Henry 
Eades,  Precentor,  1696,  Oliver  Whitby,  Archdeacon, 
1672.]  In  the  year  1678  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  for  all  corpses  to  be  buried  in  woollen ;  accord- 
ingly the  Registers  from  1678  to  1695  contain  the 
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following  entry :  "  The  certificate  of  the  affidavit  of 
A.B.  and  CD.  that  the  said  E.F.  was  buried  in  woollen 
only,  and  testified  by  Gr.H.  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Sussex,  was  brought  in 
and  Registered." 

The  Registers  are  almost  a  blank  from  1654  to  1661 ; 
the  children  of  Alan  Carr,  son  of  the  Yicar,  and  one 
other  child  in  each  year,  being  the  only  registrations  of 
baptism.  Few  ■  marriages  are  recorded ;  and  in  the 
burials  there  is  a  complete  blank  for  the  years  1655- 
1657,  while  in  1654  and  1659  there  is  only  one  registered, 
that  in  1659  being  Elizabeth  Carr,  wife  of  the  Yicar. 
A  page  at  the  end  of  the  oldest  Register  Book  has 
"  Collections  to  Briefes  in  ye  Parish  of  Oving,  from  the 
25th  of  March,  1670:— 

"  April!  ye  3rd. — Collected  to  ye  Briefe  for  Fovant  in  ye  County  of 
Wilts,  granted  for  fire,  One  Shilling  and  Eightpence,  John  Drake,  Vicar, 
James  Ayres,  Churchwarden. 

"  Aprill  ye  24th. — Collected  to  ye  Briefe  for  Thetford  in  ye  County  of 
Norfolk,  granted  for  fire,  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  John  Drake, 
Yicar,  Bob.  Ameere  Senior,  Churchwarden. 

"  Collected  May  ye  first  to  a  Briefe  for  John  Cooke,  of  Great 
Bookeham  in  Surrey,  Two  Shillings  and  Five-pence,  John  Drake,  Vicar, 
Bob.  Ameere  Senior,  Churchwarden. 
167} 

"  Collected  to  ye  Briefe  of  Neather  Wallop  in  ye  County  of 
Southampton,  March  ye  1st,  Three  Shillings. 

"  Collected  to  ye  Briefe  of  John  Smallpiece,  of  Guildford  in  ye  County 
of  Surrey,  Tallow  Chandler,  wch.  Bichard  Weston  his  Deputy  gave  me 
a  receipt  for  Apll.  ye  27th,  John  Drake,  Vicar,  John  Bridge  and  Richard 
Poate,  Churchwardens." 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  one  of  the  Register 
Books  is  this  notice  :  "  The  Gallery  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Church  was  built  by  the  Voluntary  Contributions  of 
the  Yicar  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Oving, 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  Singers  '  setting  '  together, 
and  the  other  Inhabitants  having  seat  room,  in  the  year 
1737,  James  Ingram,  Yicar  ;  The  Vicar's  contribution 
was  £2  2s  Od.  to  the  Gallery,  and  £1  Is.  Od.  towards 
books  and  of  learning  to  Sing." 

At  the  end  of  the  Register  Books  are  notices  of  the 
distribution  of  small  legacies  by  the  Yicar  and  Church- 
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wardens,  left  by  different  persons  to  the  poor,  evidently 
payable  for  one  life  after  the  person's  decease;  viz., 
Ayling,  in  1624;  Chatfield,  1627  ;  Pope,  1633;  Oarr, 
1673  (last  payment  of  legacy  mentioned) ;  Nash,  1681; 
Plat,  1752.  Also  receipts  for  ce  customary  mortuaries," 
from  1683  to  1736,  for  persons  "  who  died  worth  £40  in 
personal  estate."  There  is  a  notice  that  the  bounds  of 
this  parish  were  trodden  on  Holy  Thursday,  1 756,  by 
the  minister,  D.  Walter,  the  churchwardens,  J.  Guy  and 
J.  Stocker,  J.  Fallick,  clerk,  W.  Mant,  leader  of  the 
company,  and  other  inhabitants  named  J.  Oobden,  J.  Sait, 
J.  Lawrence,  J.  Leggatt,  J.  Long,  H.  Willsheer,  W. 
Taylor,  J.  Page,  F.  Hall,  J.  Millington,  J.  Cobden,  E. 
Cobden — the  last  eight  have  the  word  junior  added, 
most  probably  they  were  boys. 

THE  BELLS. 

The  bells  in  the  tower  are  four,  and  are  placed  within 
the  spire,  supported  by  large  timbers.  The  note  of  the 
tenor  bell  is  B  flat.    The  inscriptions  are  : — 1 

1.  Thomas  G.,  R.M.,  1613.2 

2.  Bryanus  Eldridge,  me  fecit,  1627.3 

3.  „  „  1G53. 

4.  Richard  Clerke,  Henry  Newman,  Churchwardens.  Clement  Toscar 
cast  me  in  the  yeare  1702.4 

TABLETS. 

Mural  tablets  in  the  chancel  are  erected  to  Edmund 
Woods,  Esq.,  of  Shopwyke  (ob.  1833) ;  to  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Walter,  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  and  Impropriator  and 
Yicar  of  Oving  (ob.  1781),  vide  pages  191  and  212;  to  the 

1  "  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,"  XVI.,  p.  219. 

2  Edmund  Giles,  bell  founder  of  Lewes,  1595 — 1614.  Thomas  G.  cast  three 
bells  previous  to  E.  Giles'  death,  one  at  Mayfield,  1602;  one  at  Oving;  one  at 
South  Bersted,  1614.  He  lived  in  Chichester,  and  afterwards  went  to  Lewes.  In 
that  neighbourhood  are  six  bells  with  his  name  or  initials.  He  died  about  1623. 
R.  M.,  perhaps  the  Churchwarden. 

3  Bryan  Eldridge,  bell  founder  of  Chertsey.  Richard  was  the  founder  of  the 
family,  his  first  bell  is  dated  1592.  Bryan  succeeded  him;  probably  there  were 
two  of  this  name,  as  1618  is  earliest  and  1661  latest,  of  the  bells  with  that  name. 
More  than  ninety  bells  bear  Eldridge's  name,  and  fifty  Bryan  Eldridge's  in  Sussex 
alone;  he  died  in  1661. 

4  Clement  Toscar,  bell  founder  of  Salisbury. 
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Eev.  Edward  Ed  wards,  Hector  of  East  Wittering  for  fifteen 
years,  and  Vicar  of  Oving  for  fourteen  years  (ob.  1800); 
and  in  the  floor  of  the  nave  is  a  large  stone  slab,  with  a 
well-cut  inscription  to  Thomas  Oarr,  Vicar  of  Oving  for 
forty  years,  who  deceased  the  6th  day  of  May,  1663,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, . 
who  died  17th  September,  1659.  He  was  therefore,  Vicar 
throughout  all  the  troublous  times  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  appears  never  to  have  been  displaced — a  sort  of  Vicar 
of  Bray.  In  his  lifetime,  consequently,  he  had  expe- 
rience of  the  Established  Church  being  Episcopalian,  then 
Presbyterian,  then  Episcopalian  again.  He  saw  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  abolished  and  the  Presbyterian  Direc- 
tory enforced  by  penalties,  and  he  lived  to  see  it  restored 
again,  though  his  wife  did  not,  as  she  died  in  the  previous 
year.  On  a  very  large  stone  now  placed  next  the  fore- 
going, but  previously  by  the  chancel  door,  with  the 
inscription  much  obliterated,  is  an  inscription  to  a  very 
wonderful  child,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  (the 
grandiloquent  words  remind  one  of  that  to  the  child's 
grandmother,  the  wife  of  Bishop  Manningham,  in  the 
floor  of  the  Cathedral,  near  the  gates  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir.)  It  runs  thus :  "  To  the  memory  of  Daniel 
Walter,  son  of  Daniel  Walter,  Vicar  of  this  Parish  and 
Prebendary  of  the  Church  of  Chichester,  and  Mary  his 
wife,  who  departed  this  life  May  4th,  If 66,  aged  twelve. 
An  early  age  and  but  of  few  days — few  indeed,  but  happy. 
Happy  in  everything  that  is  most  valuable  in  this  life : — 
the  being  blessed  with  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaven,  an 
excellent  understanding,  endowed  and  improved  beyond 
his  years  ;  a  most  sweet  and  amiable  temper ;  a  perfect 
innocence  of  life  and  a  native  purity  of  manners.  These 
virtues  and  most  engaging  qualities  rendered  him  de- 
servedly, when  living,  the  object  of  .  .  .  esteem  and 
love.  .  .  ." 

In  the  nave  are  mural  tablets  to  the  Eev.  G.  Polio, 
Vicar  of  Hartberry,  aud  sometime  Curate  of  Oving,  his 
wife  and  son,  ob.  1805 ;  to  Eev.  A.  P.  Birrell,  the  last 
Incumbent ;  to  Miss  P.  M.  Pilkington,  ob.  1858 ;  and 
three  to  the  family  of  Davis;    in  north  transept  to 
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Susannah  Green,  ob.  1829 ;  and  in  south  transept  to 
Stephen  Challen,  ob.  1731. 

THE  CHURCHYARD. 

The  churchyard  was  finally  closed  by  order  of  the 
Queen  in  Council,  2nd  February,  1874.  A  piece  of  land 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  belonging  to  Lord  Zouch, 
was  presented  by  him  for  a  cemetery  (the  last  piece  of 
the  property  he  formerly  had  in  the  parish,  originally 
belonging  to  Boxgrove  Priory,  which  he  sold  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners)  ;  it  consists  of  about  half- 
an-acre,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  in  March,  1872. 

WINDOWS. 

The  chancel  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  as 
memorials,  and  are  the  gifts  of  various  donors. 

The  east  window  contains  three  large  figures  repre- 
senting Faith,  Hope,  .and  Charity.  It  was  presented  by 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Woods,  of  Shopwyke,  in  memory  of  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Gr.  H.  Woods,  of  Shopwyke,  in  this  parish, 
who  died  in  1879.  Mr.  Woods  was  Yicar  of  West  Dean 
with  Singleton  from  1831  to  1849,  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester  from  1870  till  his  death. 
The  erection  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Portfield,as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Rev.  (J.  H.  Langdon,  formerly  Vicar  of  Oving, 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  exertions.  He  was 
for  some  years  lessee  of  the  great  tithes  of  this  parish. 

The  eastern  window  on  the  south  side  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  Precentor  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester  and  Prebendary  of 
Oving  (1863—1880).  Mr.  Walcott,  alas  !  did  not  live 
to  see  it  erected,  as  he  died  in  December,  1880.  It 
represents  S.  Richard,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1245  (about 
the  time  this  church  was  built).  His  name  appears  in 
the  Kalendar  of  our  Prayer  Book  on  April  3.  He  was 
born  at  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1197,  hence  he 
was  designated  De  la  Wyche ;  his  family  name  was  de 
Burford  (or  Chandos).  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and 
learning ;  and  after  his  establishment  in  this  see  he 
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became  eminent  for  bis  diffusive  chanty  to  the  poor, 
no  less  than  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  preached  to 
the  people,  who  flocked  to  him  by  thousands.  He  died 
in  1258,  and  was  canonized  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Bishop  Stephen  de  Berghestede  (Bersted),  1262.  The! 
subject  of  S.  Eichard  was  chosen  by  the  late  Precentor 
to  connect  bis  stall  in  the  Cathedral  (Oving)  with  this 
parish  ;  for  (according  to  Dalla way's  History)  "  When 
the  office  of  Precentor  was  established  in  the  Cathedral 
by  Bishop  Seffrid  I.,5  in  1120,  he  endowed  it  with  tbe 
Manor  and  demesnes  of  Oving,  and  with  certain  tithes 
at  that  time  paid  to  the  See."  The  benefice  (Vicarage) 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  Precentor  from  1220  until  1857, 
when  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1836  the  patron-; 
age  was  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ;  the  Manor 
and  Manor  Farm,  which  formed  the  endowment  of  the 
Precentorship,  passing  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, who,  as  possessors  of  the  great  tithes  (i.e.,  as 
Eectors),  restored  the  chancel,  1880. 

The  centre  window  represents  S.  Anna,  or  Anne, 
Motber  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  is  in  memory  of 
Major  and  Mrs.  Pipon,  wbo  are  buried  in  a  vault  in  the 
churchyard.  S.  Anne  was  chosen,  as  Mrs.  Pipon's 
Christian  name  was  Anne.  S.  Anne  is  commemorated 
by  the  Church  of  England  on  July  26. 

The  Great  Apostle  of  fche  Gentiles, «S.  Paul,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  window  nearest  the  chancel  arch.  He  is 
shown  holding  the  emblem  of  martrydom — a  sword.  It 
is  the  gift  of  the  widow  and  son  of  the  late  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  A.  P.  Birrell  (1851—1879).  Mr.  Birrell  was  the 
last  Vicar  presented  to  the  living  by  the  Precentor. 

The  window  opposite  is  erected  by  the  widow  of  the 
late  Kev.  Gilbert  Henry  Langdon  to  his  memory.  Mr.  j 
Langdon  was  Vicar  from  1838  to  1851,  and  Prebendary 
of  Hurst  in  tbe  Cathedral  Church.  During  his  incum- 
bency the  church  and  chancel  were  restored  (in  1840) 
and  the  present  Vicarage-house  was  built ;  the  school- 
bouse  and  almshouses  were  also  erected  by  Miss  Woods, 
the  lessee  of  the   great   tithes.     The  subject  of  the  j 

5  See  ante,  page  187. 
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window   is   Gilbert   de  Sancto   Leofardo,   Bishop  of 
|  Chichester,  1288— 1304.    He  built  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
!  the  Cathedral,  and  gave  lands  in  this  parish  for  the 
i  endowment  of  the  Precentorship.    He  was  a  man  of 
I  singular   piety,  and   appropriately  commemorates  his 
namesake,  Gilbert  Langdon,  who  was  considered  by  all 
who  knew  him  a  pattern  parish  priest.    It  is  said  of 
Bishop  Gilbert  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  was 
"  a  father  to  the  fatherless — a  comforter  of  the  mourn- 
ing widows — a  pious  and  humble  visitor  to  the  sick  and 
i  bedrid  in  cottages,  and  was  more  bountiful  to  refresh 
the  poor  than  entertain  the  rich."    Bishop  Gilbert  was 
not  canonized  owing  to  the  fact  of  Bishop  Richard  de  la 
Wych  having  so  lately  had  that  honour  conferred  upon 
him. 

The  middle  window  of  this  north  side  was  erected  by 
the  late  Dr.  McCarogher,  of  Chichester,  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  nee  Ommanney,  who  is  buried  in  a  vault  in  the 
churchyard.  It  represents  Dorcas,  of  whom  we  read  in 
Acts  ix.,  and  is  intended  to  be  emblematical  of  the 
charitable  deeds  and  acts  of  kindness  for  which  the  late 

I  Mrs.  McCarogher  was  distinguished.  These  two  windows 
overlook  the  graves  of  the  persons  to  whose  memory 

|  they  are  erected. 

The  eastern  window  represents  S.  Wilfrid,  the  Apostle 
of  the  South  Savons.    He  landed  at  Selsey,  a.d.  680, 

;  having  been  exiled  from  York,  and  established  a  Bishop- 
ric there,  which  was  moved  to  Chichester  in  1075,  when 

j  all  sees  were  removed  from  villages  to  populous  towns. 
S.  Wilfrid  is  depicted  holding  a  pagan  idol.  This  window 
is  the  gift  of  the  present  Vicar,  who  was  collated  to  the 
benefice  by  the  patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester, 

:  on  S.  James's  Day,  1879. 

;  One  of  the  windows  in  the  north  transept  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  the  late  Joseph 
McCarogher,  M.D.,  who  died  November,  1881,  aged  93, 
by  his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  0.  McCarogher,  Rector  of  Nut- 
hurst  and  Prebendary  of  Bury. 

"  In  the  year  1840  a  new  service  of  Communion  plate, 
consisting  of  a  flagon,  chalice,  paten,  and  alms  plate,  was 

xxxiv.  2  E 
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presented  by  Mrs.  Pilkington,  of  Shopwyke,  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  Charles  Pilkington,  Canon  Residentiary  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester,  on  which  occasion 
the  old  chalice  and  paten  having  become  useless,  were 
sold  for  £4  17s.  7d.  At  the  same  time  a  folio  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  Book,  handsomely  bound,  were  pre- 
sented by  Harriett  Elizabeth  Dixon  (relict  of  the  late 
Captain  G.  F.  Dixon,  R.N.),  Frances  Mary  Pilkington, 
and  George  Pilkington,  daughters  and  son  of  the  above. 
Two  altar  services,  corresponding  with  the  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book,  were  presented  by  Miss  Emma  Williams, 
of  Shopwyke,  sister  of  Mrs.  Pilkington."  (The  above 
is  in  Mr.  Langdon's  handwriting  on  inside  cover  of  one 
of  the  Register  Books). 

CHARITIES. 

The  only  charitable  bequests  known  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  are  those  of  Stephen  Challen  and 
Susannah  Green ;  both  for  educational  purposes.  By 
the  will  of  Stephen  Challen  of  Shopwick,  yeoman, 
dated  in  1730,  one  moiety  of  the  rent  of  two  houses  in 
Savory  Lane  (now  called  Little  London),  in  the  parish 
of  S.  Andrew,  Chichester,  repairs,  rates  and  taxes,  &c. 
being  deducted,  is  payable  to  Vicar  and  Churchwardens 
of  Oving,  for  educational  purposes;  the  other  moiety  to 
Cocking.  The  premises  constituting  the  endowment 
were  sold  under  the  authority  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion in  November,  1867,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in 
consols  in  the  name  of  the  Charity  Commissioners ;  the 
Oving  moiety,  with  balance  of  £12  in  hands  of  their 
trustees,  being  £144  7s.  5d.,  producing  per  annum 
£4  6s.  7d.  This  is  received  by  the  Yicar  through  the 
London  and  County  Bank,  Chichester  (£2  per  annum 
was  paid  for  many  years  to  a  schoolmaster  for  teaching 
four  children).  Mrs.  Susannah  Green,  by  will  dated 
December,  1827,  left  £2,000  to  trustees  to  be  invested 
and  the  dividends  to  be  applied  for  ever  to  the  main- 
tenance of  three  poor  widows  of  Oving;  a  mural  tablet 
to  this  effect  is  on  the  wall  of  the  north  transept.  How- 
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ever,  the  next  of  kin  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery,  and  suc- 
cessfully disputed  the  bequest ;  and  by  an  order  of  Yice- 
Chancellor  Knight  Bruce,  dated  1849  (in  the  case  of 
Comber  v.  Sadler  and  others),  they  were  to  sell  £2,156 
j  bank  3-per-cent.  annuities,  and  out  of  the  money  to  arise 
by  the  sale,  to  pay  £188  to  the  Accountant  General  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  be  by  him  invested  in  3 -per- 
cent, annuities,  and  the  dividends  from  time  to  time  to 
be  paid  by  him  to  the  Yicar  of  Oving  for  the  benefit  of 
the  National  School  of  the  parish.  It  appears  that  the 
stock  was  sold  out  and  the  money  (£188)  paid  into 
Messrs.  Gruggen  and  Comper's  Bank,  where  it  remained 
unproductive  till  1855,  when  the  sum  of  £211  10s.  8d. 
was  invested  in  3-per-cent.  consols,  producing  £6  6s.  lid. 
interest.  This  is  payable  by  power  of  attorney  through 
the  above  bank  to  the  Yicar. 

There  are  six  Almshouses,  built  by  Miss  Woods  in 
1839,  which  now  belong  to  Rev.  H.  G.  "Woods.  It 
appears  there  were  some  almshouses  belonging  to  the 
parish,  but  an  arrangement  was  come  to  with  Miss 
Woods,  by  which,  in  return  for  the  land  on  which  they 
were  built,  she  agreed  to  build  these  six  handsome  and 
convenient  almshouses  on  the  site  they  now  occupy. 
She  bequeathed  £3,106  consols  for  educational  purposes 
and  £2,950  consols  for  the  almshouses,  but  by  a  decree 
of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  in  1852,  the  said  charitable 
legacies  were  declared  to  have  failed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  were  built  by  Miss  Woods  and  opened  in 
1839,  and  were  entirely  supported  by  her  and  her  heirs, 
at  an  expense  of  £130  per  annum,  until  1879;  when, 
upon  the  Kev.  H.  G.  Woods  succeeding  to  the  Shopwyke 
Estate,  the  school  buildings  were  made  over  to  the  Yicar 
and  Churchwardens.  The  schools  (mixed)  are  now 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Two  small  tenements  belonging  to  the  parish,  situate 
in  Portfield,  were  sold  in  1883. 
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INCUMBENTS  OF  OYING. 


(Patron,  The  Precentor.) 


John  Eede 
1398.  Walter  Staneway 
1404.  William  Stoke 

John  Churchylle 

1444.  John  Whiting 

1445.  John  Frye 
Anthony  Clerke 

1515.  Ralph  Tilney 
152£.  William  Crosse 
1532.  Thomas  Downe 
1554.  Richard  Bowtute 

William  Hawkins* 
1570.  John  Martisse 

William  Loder* 
1599.  Raphael  Widdowson* 
1609.  Edward  Martin 


1612.  John  Hullwood* 

1623.  Thomas  Carr* 

1663.  Samuel  Hill* 

1667.  John  Drake* 

1682.  John  Woodyer* 

1720.  James  Ingram 

1746.  Daniel  Walter*  (son  of  Patron 

1781.  Miles  Williams 

1786.  Edward  Edwards* 

1810.  Thomas  Woodroffe 

1814.  T.  Gabbittas 

1826.  R.  G.  Curtois 

1827.  T.A.  Holland!  (son  of  Patron) 
1839.  G.  H.  Langdon* 
1851.  A.  P.  Birrell*  (son-in-law  of 

Patron) 


(Patron,  The  Bishop.) 
1879.  Henry  Mahony  Davey 


*  Buried  at  Oving. 


t  The  present  Rector  of  Poynings. 


PRECENTORS. 


(LORDS    OF    THE    MANOR   AND    PATRONS  OF 
THE  BENEFICE  OF  OYING.) 


1120.  Karlo  1485. 

1145.  Henry  1502. 

1147.  Robert  1520. 

1185.  Lewis  1542. 

Hugo  de  Talmaco  1543. 

1216,  William  de  Lewknor  1547. 

1219.  Ernisius  de  Tywa  1579. 

1271.  Richard  de  Clifford  1587. 

1283.  Bogo  1596. 

1292.  Roger  de  Clare  1603. 

1305.  John  de  S.  Leofardo  1613. 

1321.  Gailhardus  de  Mot  1660. 

1373.  Robert  de  Derby  1663. 

1397.  Richard  Courtenay  1669. 

1407.  Nicholas  Rees  1671. 

1407.  William  Rede  1688. 

1441.  John  Blounham  1690. 

1478.  John  Wyne  1696. 


Richard  Aspynholgh 
Henry  Hoten 
William  Horsey 
George  Wynd 
Cuthbert  Opley 
Thomas  Day 
John  Becon 
Henry  Ball 
Thomas  Willoughby 
John  Mattock 
Thomas  Muriat 
Joseph  Henshaw 
Joseph  Gulston 
Nathaniel  Crewe 
George  Stradling 
Robert  Jenkin 
John  Patrick 
Henry  p]de§ 


i 
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1703.  Edmund  Gibson  1820.  Samuel  Holland,   M.D.,  at 

1707.  Henry  Grey  whose  death  the  Ecclesias- 

1719.  Daniel  Walter  tical  Commissioners  became 

1761.  Thomas  Herring  Lords  of  the  Manor,  and 

17 — .  Charles  Ashburnham  the  Bishop,  Patron  of  the 

1801.  Thomas  Ferris.  Benefice. 

1801.  Moses  Toghill 

PRECENTORS    (HONORARY) . 

1859.  George  Croke  Kowden,  D.C.L. 
1862.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D. 
1882.  Thomas  Francis  Crosse,  D.C.L. 


NAMES  OCCURRING  IN  THE  PARISH  REGISTERS 
FROM  THEIR  COMMENCEMENT  1561  TO  1600, 
SOME  OF  WHICH  STILL  EXIST  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

Ameere,  Abarrow,  Alderton,  Aman,  Anthony,  Adeane,  Awood, 
Arnell,  Ad  dams. 

Bowlby,  Beard,  Bette  or  Bet,  Burridge  or  Burge,  Bartelot  or  Bartlet 
or  Bartly,  Bery,  Bower,  Brown,  Beefe,  Burt,  Bradford,  Bartholomew, 
Barnes,  Brand,  Busted,  Brittaine  or  Britten,  Bowbrooke,  Barksheere, 
Brode,  Battayle,  Borrett,  Borden,  Blaker,  Breadham  or  Breddam, 
Burrell,  Bear,  Barro,  Beman,  Ballard. 

Coote,  Coode,  Croft,  Challen,  Cleere,  Cranly,  Clew,  Curtesse,  Cooke, 
Cheeseman,  Crowe,  Coles,  Chamber,  Carpenter,  Clark,  Carter,  Cotterill, 
Chatfield. 

Downer,  Davy,  Dyggons,  Doomming  or  Doming,  Dosset,  Dashe, 
David,  Deane,  Dennis,  Dorman,  Doughty,  Dixon,  Day,  Daykin, 
Dubberley  or  Duberle,  Donnaway. 

Englishe,  Eyres,  Ewenes,  Elmoore  or  Earlmore,  Emmond. 

Ffawkenor,  Ffoster,  Ffrende,  Ffussard,  Fogden,  Felder,  Ffry,  Fflint, 
Ffletcher,  Ffysher,  Ffarle,  Fflusher,  Faggater,  Flote,  Ffayrebearnhe 
(Fairbairn  ?),  Ffreeland,  Ffowler. 

Golding,  Guy,  Goble,  Gillingham,  Grey,  Gawen,  Guyllam,  Goddard, 
Geale. 

Horscroft,  Hamblyn,  Higgens,  Haddon,  Hone,  Hoskin,  Hooker, 
Hibden  or  Hibberden,  Hayward,  Hopkin,  Hedger,  Harryson,  Head, 
Hayle,  Hardinge,  Horsbridge,  Harrode,  Hawkings,  Hasler,  Hynkin, 
Hyndgson. 

Jacques  or  Jakes,  Joyner,  Irishe,  Jupe,  Jounapper,  James,  Johnson, 
Jacson. 

Knight,  Kemp,  Kinge. 

Linne,  Limburg,  Lee,  Leger,  Lonfe,  Longe,  Lamberd,  Leggat, 
Lennard,  Lidderke,  Luttard,  Lege,  Lilliat  or  Leliot. 

Mills,  Millard,  Man  or  Manne,  Marshall,  Merifleld,  Marche,  Mathew, 
Martyn,  Morley,  Mayle,  Michell,  Morine,  Makerell  or  MakrilL 

Napper,  Napcraft,  Nicholson. 
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Oliver. 

Poate,  Pringctt,  Pettyt,  Peters,  Pigate,  Pattricke,  Pott,  Peachye  o 
Pechie  or  Peche,  Pamer,  Pynner,  Petty,  Pococke. 

Richmond,  Randall,  Rose,  Rolfe,  Ryman,  Rowland,  Rodes,  Rygate 
Rnshman,  Ryder,  Reynolds,  Rasell,  Rowman. 

Spurrell,  Sandhani  or  Sandam,  Sturt,  Smith,  Squier,  Shorter. 
Scarvill  or  Scarditield  or  Scarterfield,  Silvester,  Shurrlocke,  Stanford, 
Sucket,  Strethen,  Soommer,  Symon,  Sacher(?),  Salter,  Stronge,  Sparkes, 
Shory,  Searinge,  Stubbs,  Scott,  Sheppard  or  Shepherd,  Smart,  Stevens. 

Taylor,  Tyre,  Tylly,  Tosse,  Triggs,  Tyrrell,  Todgoose,  Tomkins, 
Turkett,  Todman. 

Volden,  Voler  or  Voller. 

Ward,  Wheatman  or  Whatman,  Westmille,  Wasse,  Wyat,  Wyse, 
Wheeler,  Wilkinson,  Wheatlow,  Woods,  Wilson,  Wyllard,  Waterman, 
Walter,  Whatly,  Wynne. 


IAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DISCOVEEY  OF  BOMAN 
EEMAINS  ON  THE  EAST  CHESSWOOD  ESTATE, 
WOETHING,  1881.1 


By  ALEXANDEK  JAMES  FENTON,  Esq. 


In  the  spring  of  1881  workmen  were  engaged  in  trench- 
jing  the  ground  of  Mr.  Eobert  Piper  on  the  East  Chess- 
!  wood  Estate,  Worthing,  then  occupied  by  Messrs.  Webster 
|and  Co.  as  part  of  their  nurseries.  At  a  distance  of 
|  about  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  they  met 
Iwith  a  number  of  urns  and  other  pieces  of  Roman 
jpottery.  The  pieces  first  found  by  the  men,  they  stated, 
were  very  soft,  and  broke  to  bits,  and  they  took  no 
further  notice  of  them  than  to  break  them  smaller  and 
dig  them  in  again.  In  this  way  there  is  no  doubt  many 
pieces  of  ware  of  different  sorts  were  destroyed,  and  the 
havoc  was  not  stopped  till  Mr.  Piper  one  morning 
noticed  the  ground  strewed  about  with  the  small  frag- 
ments of  urns  and  parts  of  the  other  destroyed  vessels. 
|  He  called  the  attention  of  the  men  to  these  pieces,  and 
I  then  learnt  what  had  taken  place.  The  vessel  No.  11, 
[to  be  subsequently  mentioned,  was  then  handed  him,  and 
the  Samian  bowl  No.  20  and  the  vessels  Nos.  8  and  12 
|  were  afterwards  recovered  from  a  workman  who  had 
taken  them  home.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  a  short 
time  previously  other  pottery  had  been  dug  up,  broken, 
and  buried  again  a  few  feet  southward  of  Messrs. 
Webster's  nurseries  when  a  trench  was  being  made  for 
laying  down  drains. 

After  this  the  men's  operations  were  watched,  and 
they  were  enjoined  to  be  careful.  The  result  was  that 
the  other  pieces  of  pottery  described  in  this  account 

1  A  note  of  this  discovery  appeared  in  Vol.  XXXII.  of  the  Society's  "  Collec- 
tions," p.  233. 
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were  found  and  preserved.  They  consist  of  urns  con- 
taining calcined  human  bones,  Samian  bowls,  and  other 
ware,  all  of  Eoman  date.  Only  one  coin  was  found.  It 
was  of  brass,  but  so  decayed  that  no  trace  of  any  in- 
scription or  figure  could  be  seen. 
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The  accompanying  plan  shows,  by  the  double  line  of 
crosses,  the  spot  where  the  pottery  was  found.  It  seems 
to  run  in  a  line  from  north-west  to  south-east,  pointing 
towards  Cissbury  on  the  north-west  and  south-east  to- 
wards a  spot  in  the  Forty  Acres  Field,  where  Mr.  E.  0. 
Patching,  some  few  years  ago,  discovered  an  urn  con- 
taining bronze  celts.2  From  the  number  of  urns  found  it 
appears  certain  that  the  place  was  used  as  a  burial 
ground  during  the  time  of  the  Eoman  occupation  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  known  fact  that  the  Romans 
made  their  burial  places  beside  their  roads,  it  is  very 
probable  that  a  Roman  road  existed  hereabouts,  perhaps 

2  No  account  was,  I  believe,  ever  published  of  this  find.  Mr.  E.  C.  Patching 
has  five  of  the  celts,  and  also  the  mass  of  metal  the  residuum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  frequently  found  on  such  occasions.  These  and  two  or  three  more  are  all 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  of  about  40  celts  which  I  have  heard  were  found  in  the 
urn.  The  celts  I  have  seen  are  some  of  them  solid  and  some  hollow,  and  similar 
to  those  figured  in  Wright's  "Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon"  (Nos.  1,  2  and  3).  Another 
of  the  celts  is  somewhat  similar  to  No.  4.    They  had  evidently  been  cast  in  moulds. 
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leading  towards  Cissbury  Camp,  which  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  not  only  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the 
Britons  before  them,  and  most  likely  by  the  Saxons 
afterwards. 

The  present,  however,  is  not  the  first  discovery  of 
Roman  remains  at  Worthing.  It  is  recorded  that  coins 
of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  were  found  in  1826-8 
when  the  foundations  for  Park  Crescent  were  made. 
Park  Crescent  is  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  in  a  straight 
line  westwards  from  the  East  Chesswood  Estate,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea.  Funeral  vessels 
are  also  stated  to  have  been  disinterred  in  making  the 
shallow  cuttings  for  the  railway  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Ham  Bridge.  The  railway,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  plan, 
is  immediately  north  of  Messrs.  Webster's  nurseries, 
which  are  not  far  westward  of  Ham  Bridge,  and  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  railway  cut  through  the 
same  line  of  remains  as  the  pottery  described  in  this 
account  was  found  in.  This  tends  to  show  the  number 
of  interments  that  took  place  here,  and  very  probably 
further  explorations  on  the  Manor  lands  north  of  the 
railway  would  bring  more  remains  to  light. 

Several  urns  and  skeletons  of  Eoman  date  were  found 
at  Cissbury  about  10  or  12  years  ago. 

The  urns  now  preserved  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state 
are  five  in  number.  Besides  these,  however,  there  are 
numerous  pieces  of  rims,  feet,  and  parts  of  other  urns 
which  were  broken  by  the  workmen  in  getting  them  up. 
The  pottery  was  in  a  very  soft  state  when  first  found ;  the 
subsequent  exposure  to  the  air  seems  to  have  hardened 
it.  All  the  urns  found  contained  calcined  human  bones 
in  very  small  pieces,  and  earth.  The  earth  was  the  clay 
soil  of  the  spot,  and  had  doubtless  worked  gradually  into 
the  urns  during  the  many  centuries  they  have  been 
buried  there.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  cist  or  other 
protection  was  found.  The  urns  appear  to  have  been 
simply  interred  in  the  ground  about  2ft.  6in.  or  3ft.  below 
the  present  surface,  and  the  other  pottery  was  found 
some  of  it  close  to  one  or  other  of  the  urns,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pieces  by  themselves. 

xxxiv.  2  F 
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No.  1. — A  funeral  urn  of  light  grey  coloured  ware, 
ornamented  with  five  indented  lines  running  round  the 
circumference,  two  just  under  the  rim,  and  the  other 
three  lower  down.  This  urn  was  broken  into  nearly  forty 
pieces,  but  has  been  put  together  with  "  coaguline," 
which  has  been  used  for  mending  all  the  broken  pottery,  j 
It  answered  very  well  with  all  except  the  urns  which 
could  only  be  held  together  permanently  by  glueing  the 
inside,  and  then  lining  them  with  thin  muslin. 

No.  2. — A  funeral  urn  similar  to  No.  1. 

No.  3. — The  rim  and  foot  of  a  funeral  urn  of  a  much 
lighter  grey  colour  than  Nos.  2  and  4,  and  of  a  thicker 
and  rougher  ware. 

No.  4. — A  funeral  urn  of  light  grey  coloured  ware, 
ornamented  with  two  indented  lines  round  the  circum- 
ference at  some  distance  apart.  Height,  6  inches ; 
greatest  diameter,  7f  inches.  This  urn  contained  at  the 
top  some  small  pieces  of  black  ware  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  ornamented  with  intersecting  circular  lines. 

No.  5. — A  funeral  urn  without  any  ornamentation; 
height,  6f  inches  ;  greatest  diameter,  inches.  This 
urn  was  found  with  the  bowl  of  Samian  ware  (No.  22) 
inverted  over  its  mouth,  and  the  small  bowl  No.  17 
was  inverted  over  the  foot  of  No.  22. 

No.  6. — A  funeral  urn  of  a  dark  brown  (almost  black) 
ware.  There  are  traces  of  a  pattern  formed  by  diagonal 
lines  in  the  broadest  part.  Height,  8^  inches ;  greatest 
diameter,  6J  inches. 

No.  7. — A  small  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  a  vessel, 
probably  a  funeral  urn,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the  foot 
of  No.  5.    It  is  of  red  ware,  apparently  Samian.  The] 
surface  is  rough,  and  similar  to  Samian  ware  which  has  I 
lost  its  glaze.    All  the  urns  except  No.  6  show  the  marks 
of  the  lathe  inside. 

No.  8. — The  lower  part  of  a  vessel  of  a  pale  Indian 
yellow  coloured  ware,  glazed  red  (Indian  red)  inside  and 
black  outside ;  the  outside  glaze  has  worn  away  from 
the  prominent  ornamental  parts.  Height,  3^-  inches ; 
greatest  diameter,  3  inches. 

No.  9. — A  Pocula  of  similar  ware  to  the  last,  but 
glazed  black  inside  as  well  as  out.    The  vessel  is  not 
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No.  1. — A  funeral  urn  of  light  grey  coloured  ware, 
ornamented  with  five  indented  lines  running  round  the 
circumference,  two  just  under  the  rim,  and  the  other 
three  lower  down.  This  urn  was  broken  into  nearly  forty 
pieces,  but  has  been  put  together  with  "  coaguline," 
which  has  been  used  for  mending  all  the  broken  pottery. 
It  answered  very  well  with  all  except  the  urns  which 
could  only  be  held  together  permanently  by  glueing  the 
inside,  and  then  lining  them  with  thin  muslin. 

No.  2. — A  funeral  urn  similar  to  No.  1. 

No.  3. — The  rim  and  foot  of  a  funeral  urn  of  a  much 
lighter  grey  colour  than  Nos.  2  and  4,  and  of  a  thicker 
and  rougher  ware. 

No.  4. — A  funeral  urn  of  light  grey  coloured  ware, 
ornamented  with  two  indented  lines  round  the  circum- 
ference at  some  distance  apart.  Height,  6  inches ; 
greatest  diameter,  7f  inches.  This  urn  contained  at  the 
top  some  small  pieces  of  black  ware  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  ornamented  with  intersecting  circular  lines. 

No.  5.*— A  funeral  urn  without  any  ornamentation; 
height,  6f  inches ;  greatest  diameter,  8-J-  inches.  This 
urn  was  found  with  the  bowl  of  Samian  ware  (No.  22) 
inverted  over  its  mouth,  and  the  small  bowl  No.  17 
was  inverted  over  the  foot  of  No.  22. 

No.  6. — A  funeral  urn  of  a  dark  brown  (almost  black) 
ware.  There  are  traces  of  a  pattern  formed  by  diagonal 
lines  in  the  broadest  part.  Height,  inches ;  greatest 
diameter,  6 J  inches. 

No.  7. — A  small  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  a  vessel, 
probably  a  funeral  urn,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the  foot 
of  No.  5.  It  is  of  red  ware,  apparently  Samian.  The 
surface  is  rough,  and  similar  to  Samian  ware  which  has 
lost  its  glaze.  All  the  urns  except  No.  6  show  the  marks 
of  the  lathe  inside. 

No.  8. — The  lower  part  of  a  vessel  of  a  pale  Indian 
yellow  coloured  ware,  glazed  red  (Indian  red)  inside  and 
black  outside ;  the  outside  glaze  has  worn  away  from 
the  prominent  ornamental  parts.  Height,  3^-  inches ; 
greatest  diameter,  3  inches. 

No.  9. — A  Pocula  of  similar  ware  to  the  last,  but 
glazed  black  inside  as  well  as  out.    The  vessel  is  not 
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quite  perfect,  the  outside  glazing  is  partly  worn  away, 
but  where  perfect  it  still  retains  its  polish.  Height,  5 
inches  ;  greatest  diameter,  2f  inches. 

No.  10. — A  small  part  of  a  Pocula  similar  to  the  last. 

No.  11. — A  Pocula  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  the 
last  two,  but  larger  and  of  a  thicker  and  coarser  ware, 
without  any  polish.  The  surfaces  of  the  ware  are  red, 
the  middle  part  of  its  thickness  being  slaty  grey.  It  is 
glazed  black  inside  and  out.  Height,  5 J  inches; 
greatest  diameter,  2f  inches. 

No.  12. — A  vessel  somewhat  similar  to  the  last,  but 
smaller  and  thinner,  and  of  a  deeper  black.  It  is  not 
broken,  and  the  colour  of  the  ware  beneath  the  glaze 
cannot  be  seen.  Both  this  and  the  last  are  very  hard. 
Height,  3-|  inches ;  greatest  diameter,  2J  inches. 

No.  13. — A  vessel  of  soft  Indian  yellow  coloured  ware, 
unglazed.     Height,  5f  in. ;  greatest  diameter,  4 J  in. 

No.  14. — Part  of  a  vessel  of  similar  ware  and  colour  to 
the  last.  It  has  apparently  had  a  handle.  Height,  3-J 
inches ;  greatest  diameter,  3 J  inches. 

No.  15. — The  mouth  and  part  of  the  handle  of  a  vessel 
of  similar  ware  and  colour  to  the  last.    Height,  2  inches. 

No.  16. — The  shoulders  and  neck  of  a  vessel  of  grey- 
coloured  coarse  ware.    Height,  If  in. ;  length,  2f  in. 

No.  17. — A  small  bowl  of  hard  yellowish  red  ware. 
Height,  1J  inches  ;  diameter,  3  inches. 

No.  18 — Is  apparently  a  piece  of  wedgwood  ware  that 
has  in  some  way  got  among  the  collection.  Probably  it 
was  found  near  the  surface. 

No.  19. — The  side  of  a  vessel  of  hard  grey  ware, 
glazed  black.    Height,  2 J  inches. 

No.  20. — A  bowl  or  Patera  of  Samian  ware  in  almost 
perfect  preservation,  with  the  potter's  mark  (seaeeim)3 
stamped  in  the  centre  inside.  The  Y  is  upside  down. 
The  glaze  still  shines.    Height,  If  inches. 

No.  21. — A  bowl  of  Samian  ware  similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  the  last,  but  not  in  such  good  preservation. 
The  potter's  mark  is  illegible. 

No.  22. — A  bowl  of  Samian  ware  in  very  good  preser- 

3  i.e.,  Severi  manu — "  Severi  m."  is  amongst  the  list  of  Roman  Potters'  marks 
at  the  end  of  Wright's  "  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon." 
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vation.  There  is  no  potter's  mark.  Height,  2  inches ; 
diameter,  8  inches.  This  bowl  has  the  conventional  ivy 
leaf  pattern  round  the  rim. 

No.  23. — A  bowl  of  Samian  ware  similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  the  last. 

No.  24. — A  bowl  of  Samian  ware  without  ornamenta- 
tion or  potter's  mark.    Height,  2^  in. ;  diameter,  7f  in. 

No.  25. — A  bowl  of  Samian  ware  similar  to  but 
smaller  than  No.  24.    Height,  2  in. ;  diameter,  7  in. 

No.  26. — A  bowl  of  Samian  ware.  Height,  2  J  inches; 
diameter,  7  inches. 

No.  27. — A  bowl  of  Samian  ware  similar  to  No.  26. 

No.  28. — A  bowl  of  Samian  ware  without  ornamenta- 
tion, in  a  most  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Height, 
1^  inches ;  diameter,  7  inches. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  were  many  fragments  and 
the  following  pieces  found  : — 

A  large  bowl  of  Samian  ware,  the  only  ornamentation 
of  which  was  a  series  of  wavy  lines  near  the  centre, 
from  which  they  radiate.  It  is  10-|-  inches  broad  and 
2-J  inches  high.  The  glaze  is  gone.  One  of  the  urns 
was  found  standing  in  this  bowl. 

A  bowl  of  yellow  ware,  about  6  inches  in  diameter 
and  inches  high,  which  has  been  glazed  red  in  imita- 
tion of  Samian  ware.    It  has  a  small  flat  handle. 

There  are  also  some  fragments  of  black  ware.  They 
are  parts  of  patera3,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  our 
ordinary  flower-pot  saucers. 

All  these  pieces  of  pottery  are  now  preserved  by  Mr. 
Robt.  Piper,  at  his  office,  at  the  Ladydell  Nurseries,  and 
he  will  be  pleased  to  show  them  to  any  Member  of  the 
Society. 

The  discovery  of  this  pottery  adds  another  instance  to 
to  the  list  of  Records  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  this 
part  of  the  South  Coast.  The  remains  found  at 
Chichester,  Bignor,  Cissbury,  and  on  the  Downs  behind 
Lancing  are  well  known  to  Sussex  archaeologists. 
Whether  there  is  any  record  of  remains  of  Roman  times 
found  on  Chanctonbury  I  know  not,  but  a  year  or  two 
ago  I  found  there  fragments  of  moulded  Roman  bricks, 
Samian  and  other  ware,  and  some  tesserse. 
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Transcribed  in  May,  1884, 
By  ALFRED   EIDLEY  BAX,  Esq., 

Honorary  Local  Secretary  for  Streatham,  Surrey  Archaeological  Society. 


(Commencing  North-west  Side  of  Churchyard.) 

Railed  Tomb,  flat  stone. 

In  memory  of  the  Revd  Henry  James  Vicar  of  this  Parish  who  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  the  cliff  at  Beachy  Head  May  22nd  1850  Aged 
37  years 

Headstones. 

In  Memory  of  John  King  who  departed  this  life  November  the  12 
1740  aged  {rest  sunk) 

To  the  Memory  of  Catherine  wife  of  Michael  Golding  who  died 
Janry  21st  1850  Aged  80  years  Also  of  Michael  Golding  who  died 
Janry  27  1867    Aged  87  years 

To  the  Memory  of  Ada  Fanny  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Maria 
Stapley  of  this  Parish  who  died  April  16th  1853    Aged  10  weeks 

Also  of  Thomas  Kirby  their  eldest  son  who  died  August  26th  1854 
Aged  22  years 

He  that  believeth  in  me  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live.  John 
xi  25 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  David  Bacheler  who  Died  November  ye  26  (?) 
1728  (?)  hee  was  about  (?)  63  (?)  years  of  age  • 

In  Memory  of  John  Marwick  who  departed  this  life  June  21,  1842 
Aged  77  years 

The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day  neither  for  brightness  shall 
the  moon  give  light  unto  thee  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  ever- 
lasting light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory    Isaiah  60  chap  19  verse 

In  Memory  of  William  Erredge  of  this  Parish  who  died  December 
ye  6,  1743    Aged  63  years 
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Here  lyeth  Intcrr'd  the  body  of  George  Erredgo  wh —  departed  thi 
Life  y°  12th  of  August  1712    Aged  7G  years    {Much  broken  at  edge!) 

Also  near  this  Place  lyeth  interr'd  the  Bod — ■  of  Ann  the  wife  of 
George  Erredge  wh —  departed  this  life  (  —  )  of  January  17^4  (?)  Aged 
63  years    (Much  broken  at  edge.) 

Here  Lieth  the  Body  of  Elizabeth  Erredge  the  Wife  of  Bichard 
Erredge  who  Departed  this  Life  March  the  —  (rest  sunk) 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Pratt  Linen  Draper  of  Wolver 
hampton  Staffordshire  and  Native  of  Eastbourne  The  skill  of  the  most 
eminent  Physicians  in  London  and  various  other  places  proving  of  no 
avail  he  tried  change  of  air  as  a  last  resource  and  departed  this  life  at 
Seaford  May  20th  1841  Aged  35  years  This  stone  is  erected  by  his 
Widow  and  Son  as  a  tribute  to  his  virtues  as  a  Husband  and  Father 

In  Memory  of  Ann  the  wife  of  Bobert  Durrant  who  departed  this  life 
2nd  October  1836    Aged  35  years 

How  sweet  when  we  can  from  futurity  borrow 
A  balm  for  the  grief  that  afflicts  us  to  day 

Bail. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sarah  Ticehurst  the  Wife  of  William  Tice- 
hurst  who  Departed  this  Life  May  2nd  1841   Aged  81  years 

This  iDscription  is  written  over  another,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  decipher. 

Back  of  Head-rail. 
In  Memory  of  William   Ticehurst  who  Departed  this  Life  (rest 
obliterated)  Aged  70  years 

Headstones. 

In  Memory  of  Charles  Pendrell  who  departed  this  Life  April  22nd 
1827  Aged  65  years  In  life  much  respected  and  in  death  much 
lamented 

Also  near  this  place  lies  the  Bcmains  of  Mary  the  wife  of  Charles 
Pendrell  who  departed  this  life  March  15th  1831  Aged  73  years 

To  the  Memory  of  Mary  Gammon  the  wife  of  Samuel  Gammon  who 
departed  this  life  April  12th  1848  Aged  49  years.  Also  of  Samuel 
JHN  Gammon  (son  of  the  above)  who  died  at  Balaklava  December  13th 
1854    Aged  30  years 

In  Memory  of  Bichard  Willard  who  departed  this  life  May  14th  1839 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age — Vixit  amatus  mortuus  ploratur  Also  of 
Buth  wife  of  the  above  who  departed  this  life  October  4th  1847  Aged 
75  years  Also  of  Frances  Buth  Funnell  daughter  of  the  above  who 
departed  this  life  September  16th  1844  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age 
Also  of  Jane  and  Ann  Willard  their  Granddaughters  who  died  in  their 
infancy 

Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Edward  Foord  who  died  ye  11th  of  June  1730 
Aged  22  years    (Inscription  in  panelled  framed) 
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Here  is  interr'd  the  Body  of  John  Fry  who  departed  this  Life  ye  11 
of  June  1722    Aged  40  years 

Flat,  Railed  Tomb. 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Maria  Cooper  who  died  November  20th 
1842    Aged  20  years 

Also  of  George  Putland  Cooper  who  was  drowned  on  his  passage 
home  from  China  February  2nd  1842    Aged  25  years 

Headstones. 

In  Memory  of  John  Machin  who  departed  this  life  March  ye  27th 
1781  Aged  72  years  Also  Mary  his  wife  who  departed  this  Life 
September  ye  18th  1784  Aged  80  years  Left  issue  two  daughters, 
Jane  and  Mary. 

Here  Lieth  the  body  of  Katherne  the  Wife  of  Samuel  Washer — who 
was  buried  July  the  7th  (?)  1703. 

In  Memory  of  John  Elphick,  who  was  suddenly  called  to  leave  this 
world  June  29th  1857    Aged  62  years. 

There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death    1  Sam  xx.  3 

Watch  therefore  for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh    Matt.  xxv.  13 

Also  Jane  wife  of  the  above  who  departed  this  life  May  8th  1864 
Aged  66  years. 

For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive 
1  Corinthians  xv. 

Six  Headstones  {five  in  a  row  by  the  path  to  South  Porch  of  the  Church). 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Henry  Allwork  who  died  March  20th  1823 
Aged  41  years  Also  of  Eliza  daughter  of  Henry  and  Sophia  Allwork 
who  died  November  22nd  1820    Aged  8  years 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Charles  Allwork  who  died  October  13th 
1831  Aged  33  years  Also  of  Anna  Maria  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Sarah  Allwork  who  died  March  13th,  1832    Aged  1  year 

To  the  Memory  of  Mary  wife  of  John  Allwork  who  died  September 
17th  1824    Aged  71  years 

In  Memory  of  John  Allwork  who  departed  this  life  June  12th  1831 
Aged  79  years 

In  Memory  of  Lucy  wife  of  John  Allwork  who  died  March  22nd 
1788    Aged  59  years 

In  Memory  of  John  Allwork  Senr  who  Departed  this  Life  March  27th 
1811    Aged  87  years. 

Beturning  to  north-west  side,  the  nearest  tomb  is 
that  of  the  Kevd.  Henry  James. 

High  Tomb  {on  the  North  Side.) 

In  Memory  of  Richard  Chase  who  departed  this  life  27th  January 
1814    Aged  73  years 
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(On  the  South  Side.) 
In  Memory  of  Mary  the  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  Chase  who 
departed  this  life  February  20th  1882    Aged  42  years 

Headstones. 

In  Memory  of  Thomas  Chase  late  of  This  Parish  (sic)  Who  departed 
this  life  22nd  June  1779  Aged  74  years  Also  Ann  His  Wife  who 
departed  this  .   .  .  (rest  sunk) 

Here  lieth  Interr'd  the  Body  of  Thomas  Chase  who  Departed  this 
Life  September  the  13th  1708    Aged  35  years 

Also  Here  Lieth  Ann  the  Wife  of  Thomas  Chase  who  Departed  this 
Life  February  the  9th  1720    Aged  45  years 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Chase  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Ann  (?)  (rest  sunk).    (Very  much  weathered.) 

To  the  Memory  of  Edward  Rippington  who  departed  this  Life  14th 
December  1809  Aged  61  years  Also  of  Ann  his  Wife  who  departed 
this  Life  23rd  January  1829  Aged  74  years  (In  front  of  foregoing 
very  greatly  obliterated.) 

In  Memory  of  William  Rippington  He  died  December  22nd  1785 
Aged  87  (?)  years  And  Jane  his  wife  She  died  March  5th  1773  Aged 
7 |  (?)  years 

In  Memory  of  John  Rippington  who  died  30th  June  1822  Aged  30 
years  Also  of  Mary  his  Wife  who  died  29th  March  1817  Aged  24 
years  Likewise  William  their  Son  who  died  April  13th  1836  Aged  19 
years 

In  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Ann  daughter  of  Edwd  and  Elizth  Ripping- 
ton who  died  6th  January  1836  Aged  33  years  Also  of  Elizabeth 
the  Wife  of  Edward  Rippington  who  died  August  10th  1841  Aged  59 
years  Also  of  Edward  Rippington  who  died  November  29th  1849 
Aged  67  years 

North  Side. — Bail. 
In  Memory  of  William  Woodruff  who  departed  this  life  .  .  .  Aged 
40  years 

Passengers  pray  cast  an  eye,  as  you  are  now  so  once  was  I  As  I  am 
now  so  must  you  be,   Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me 

Headstones. 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Stokes  who  departed  this  Life  June 
24th  1832    Aged  34  years 

In  Memory  of  Judith  Roffin  .  .  . 

In  Memory  of  Mary  Bodle  Pankhurst  the  wife  of  Richard  Pankhurst 
of  Wartling  in  Sussex  who  departed  this  Life  27th  day  of  June  1793 
Aged  59  years  Also  near  this  place  lies  the  Remains  of  John  the  son 
of  Richard  and  Mary  Bodle  Pankhurst  who  died  13th  November  1777 
Aged  25  weeks    (  Urn  above.) 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  Richard  Pankhurst  who  died  14th  April 
1820    Aged  84  years 
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To  tlie  Memory  of  Abraham  Kennett  who  departed  this  life  June  1  Oth 
1822    Aged  74  years    (Four  lines  of  poetry.) 

In  Memory  of  Thomas  Terry  Wheelwright  who  departed  this  life  15th 
of  December  1858  Aged  79  years  Also  Elizabeth  his  wife  who  de- 
parted this  life  4th  of  June  1858    Aged  75  years 

!      And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  both. 

|  Luke  vii.  42 

Flat  Stone. 

To  the  Memory  of  Mr  John  Smith  late  of  .  .  .  who  died  .  .  .  Nov. 
1799    Aged  79  (?)  years 

Headstones. 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  Joseph  Seymour  who  departed  this  life 
September  19th  1845  Aged  69  years  Also  of  Phoeby  Seymour  who 
departed  this  life  August  9th  1853    Aged  78  years 

In  Memory  of  Ann  Dempster  who  departed  this  Life  September  18th 
1828    Aged  14  Weeks 

Flat  Stones. 

Here  lies  Interr'd  the  Body  of  John  .  .  .  who  Departed  this  life 
August  .  .  .  in  the  .  .  .  year 

In  Memory  of  Mary  late  wife  of  John  Denman  who  departed  this  life 
December  the  10  {lines  obliterated)   Also  ...  of  John  and  Mary  Denman 

Headstone. 

In  Memory  of  Henry  Denman  who  died  January  12th  1827  Aged 
64  years  Also  of  Elizabeth  Denman  who  died  March  28th  1840  Aged 
62  years  Also  of  Ann  Denman  who  died  August  12th  1844  Aged  67 
years  Also  of  Edward  Denman  who  died  April  20th  1860  Aged  81  years 

Flat  Stone. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  .  .  .  Denman  wife  (?)  of  William  Denman 
.  .  .  Also  of  H  .  .  .  Denman  youngest  daughter  of  the  above 
William  and  Ann  Denman  who  died  November  26th  1811  Aged  .  .  . 
years 

Headstones. 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Mr  William  Stretton  who  departed  this  life 
.  .  .  1711    Aged  5°  years 

Also  Elizabeth  Stretton  (sic)  his  wife  who  departed  this  life  May 
ye  11  1750  (?)  Aged  51  years  Also  Samuel  (?)  Stretton  Junior  who  died 
ye  25th  of  June  1750  Aged  .  .  .  years  Also  Samuel  Stretton  Senior 
who  died  9  of  July  1770  Aged  6^  years  Also  Sarah  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Stretton  Senior  who  died  23  of  December  .  .  . 

Here  Also  lieth  ye  Body  of  Jenney  wife  of  Charles  Stretton  who  died 
February  22nd  1765  Aged  57  years  {Cherub's  head  and  trumpet  above, 
near  to  Manse.) 

In  Memory  of  Mr  William  Smith  late  of  this  Parish  who  departed 
this  life  October  13th  178  ..  .  Aged  27  years  (two  lines  follow  in- 
decipherable).   {Cherub's  head  above.) 

XXXIV.  2  G 
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In  Memory  of  Edward  Smith  late  of  this  Parish  who  .  .  . 

Near  this  Place  lieth  the  Body  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  Smith  the  wife  of 
Edward  Smith  late  of  this  Parish  she  died  April  the  6th  1797  (?)  Aged 
.  .  .  years 

In  In 
Memory  of  Memory  of 

Jonathan  Son  Sarah 
of  John  .  .  .  Sar  ...  ... 

Smith  who  died  .  .  . 

To  the  Memory  of  Sarah  the  wife  of  John  Smith  of  this  Parish  who 
departed  this  life  the  26th  of  November  17-7    Aged  -8  years 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high 

In;  Memory  of  Elizabeth  wife  of  Edward  Bodle  who  died  June  .  .  . 
1799  ?    Aged  80  years 

In  Memory  of  Richard  Page  of  this  Parish  who  died  8th  October  1857 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age 

Three  Headstones  (railed  in). 

In  Memory  of  John  Noakes  late  of  this  Parish  who  died  the  24th 
August  1823  Aged  51  years  leaving  a  family  of  4  Sons  and  5 
Daughters 

Also  of  Ann  Noakes  widow  of  the  above  John  Noakes  who  died  6th 
August  1852    Aged  77  years 

In  Memory  of  Matilda  the  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Noakes  who 
died  2nd  April  1824  Aged  22  years  Also  of  Eliza  daughter  of  John 
and  Ann  Noakes  who  died  8th  March  1833  Aged  29  years  Also  of 
William  Henry  Son  of  John  and  Ann  Noakes  who  died  23rd  June  1824 
on  his  homeward  passage  from  the  West  Indies    Aged  16  years 

Headstone. 

In  Memory  of  Mary  wife  of  Robert.  B.  Rice  who  died  23rd  November 
1850  Aged  52  years  Also  of  the  aforesaid  Robert.  B.  Rice  who  died 
23rd  October  1851  Aged  54  years  His  remains  are  deposited  in  Mares- 
field  Church  Yard 

In  Memory  of  Mr  Harry  Adams  who  departed  this  life  August  27 
1789  in  the  33  (?)  Year  of  his  Age  (four  lines,  apparently  poetry, 
obliterated) 

This  is  a  flat  stone  close  to  East  wall  of  North  aisle 
(outside). 

Stone  affixed  to  East  wall  of  Church  ( outside ). 
Late  of  .  .  .  Owen  Evans  .  .  .  Son  of  0.  Evans,  Curate  of  this 
Parish  .  .  . 

(South  side  of  Altar  Tomb). 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Emily  the  beloved  child  of  William  and 
Sarah  Adams  bom  September  2nd  1846  Died  Sept.  12th  1852 
after  a  few  hours  suffering 

He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his 
bosom.    Isaiah  xl.  11. 
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Also  of  Sarah  Ann  their  eldest  daughter  who  was  born  October  26th 
1835  and  died  March  9th  1855  After  a  long  and  painful  illness  sus- 
tained with  Christian  fortitude  She  was  dearly-beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her  for  her  kind  and  benevolent  disposition 

The  damsel  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth.    Mark  v.  39 
(West  Side). 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  William  Adams  of  this  Parish  who  died 
21st  August  1859  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age  Greatly  respected  for 
the  integrity  of  his  character  and  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him 
especially  the  poor  to  whom  he  was  always  a  friend 

Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven.    Matt.  vi.  20 
(North  Side  J. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Eliza  Adams  who  departed  this  life  Sep- 
!  tember  5th  1868  in  the  25th  year  of  her  Age    Deeply  regretted  by  her 
bereaved  family  she  was  dearly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her 

The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  Blessed  be  the  name 
|  of  the  Lord.    Job.  i.  21. 

Also  of  Louisa  Adams  who  departed  this  life  July  30th  1872  aged 
23  years    He  is  my  rock  and  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  him. 
I  Ps.  92.  15. 

(East  Side). 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Sarah  wife  of  William  Adams  who  died  7th 
January  1873  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age  Here  we  have  no  continu- 
ing city  But  we  seek  one  to  come. — Heb.  xiii.  14 

Headstones. 
In  Memory  of 

The  Revd  Henry  Moore  M.A.  late  Vicar  of  this  Parish  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  21st  day  of  June  1843  Aged  56  years.    This  Stone  is  erected 
by  his  parishioners  as  a  testimony  of  esteem  and  respect. 
In  Memory  of  David  Morre  .  .  . 

departed  this  .  .  .  (much  sunk) 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Arthur  Thomas  who  departed  this  life  April 
i  7th  1840  Aged  77  years    Also  Hannah  his  wife  who  departed  this  life 
!  October  14th  1851  Aged  76  years 

Hail. 

In  Memory  of  Charles  Vine  Son  of  James  and  Mary  Vine  born  20th 
of  April  1819  and  died  17  August  1820  Also  Caroline  the  wife  of  Jo. 
Lingham  who  Died  in  Canada  June  3rd  1855    Aged  41  years. 

Stones  on  the  South  Side  op  Churchyard. 

Headstone. 

I  Here  lies  the  Body  of  Mrs.  Ann  Cotton  Widow  who  departed  this  life 
I  at  Ratton  in  this  Parish  on  the  13th  of  September  1834  in  the  81st 
|  year  of  her  Age  In  Gratitude  for  her  inestimable  Services  during  a 
j  period  of  nearly  52  years  together  with  her  affectionate  attachment  to 
|  themselves  and  their  children  And  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect  for  her 
I  many  excellent  qualities  this  stone  is  erected  to  her  Memory  by  Inigo 
I  and  Frances  Ann  Thomas 
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Double  Headstone. 
In  Memory  of 
Henry  Duty  who    Also  of  Mary  his  wife 
died  Novr.  1762    died   7   Jany.  1764 
Aged  7 1  years       AGED  (sic)  74  years 

Rails. 

In  Memory  of  Fanny  Daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Ticehurst  who 
departed  this  life  April  4th  1835    Aged  5  years  and4  Months 

In  Memory  of  Mary  Daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Ticehurst  who  de- 
parted this  life  April  2nd  1835  Aged  2  years  and  11  months  (On  back.) 

In  Memory  of  Ann  Daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Ticehurst  who  de- 
parted this  life  February  21st  1843  Aged  3  years  and  11  months  (There 
have  been  two  lines  of  poetry  at  back,  but  obliterated). 

In  Memory  of  Henry  Mewett  who  died  July  10th  1845  Aged  23 
years. 

All  you  that  pass  here  along,  Think  how  sudden  I  was  gone. 
Think  Reader,  Think!  how  soon  you  must    Return  again  to  mortal 
dust. 

In  Memory  of  Mary  wife  of  John  Mewett  who  departed  this  life  April 
22nd  1825  Aged  59  years 

In  Memory  of  John  Mewett  who  departed  this  life  January  13th  1840 
Aged  81  years    (On  back.) 

Headstones. 

In  Memory  of  Ruth  the  Wife  of  Benjamin  Blackman  of  this  Parish 
who  Died  May  the  11th  1759  Aged  55  years 

In  Memory  of  Emma  the  wife  of  Robart  English  who  departed  this 
Life  the  13th  of  January  1757  Aged  59  years 

In  Memory  of  Robert  English  He  died  Jan.  29th  1784  Aged  88 
years 

And  of  Barbara  Serjant,  Sister  of  Robt.  English,  before  said  died 
April  7th  1770  Aged  86  years.    [Hour-glass  above.) 

In  Memory  of  Ruth  English  who  died  May  22nd  1820  Aged  69  years. 

To  the  Memory  of  John  (?)  Son  of  William  and  Ann  English  who 
departed  this  Life  8  (?)  of  May  1818  (?)    Aged  18  (?)  years 

In  Memory  of  William  English  who  departed  this  life  .  .  .  day 
of  .  .  .  1817    Aged  .  .  .  Years 

In  Memory  of  Ann  Wife  of  William  English  who  departed  this  life 
March  27  1807    Aged  76  years 

Rail. 

To  the  Memory  of  William  Kenyon  late  of  this  Parish  who  departed 
this  Life  April  29th  1833  Aged  82  years  Also  Elizabeth  Wife  of 
the  above  who  departed  this  Life  September  18th  1836  Aged  82 
years 
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To  the  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Wife  of  Thomas  Clapp  of  London  and 
Daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Kenyon  who  departed  this  Life 
January  4th  1828  Aged  38  years  Also  the  above  Thomas  Clapp  who 
died  December  2nd  1839    Aged  59  years 

We  Mourn  to  part,  but  hope  to  meet  again. 

Flat  Coped  Stone. 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Sophia  widow  of  Edmund  Thomas  Harrison 
Esqre  who  died  March  20  1846    Aged  46 

Blessed  are  the  merciful  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

Headstone  ( small  Cherub's  head  J. 
In  Memory  of  Martha  Daughter  of  Elizabeth  and  John  Sur  .  .  . 

Tomb  octagonal  in  shape,  cross  above,  railed-in  panel  inside. 

He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory,  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away 
tears  from  off  all  faces    Isaiah  xxv.  8 

To  the  loved  and  honoured  Memory  of  Freeman  Thomas  of  Ratton 
Esquire  who  died  March  8th  1859  in  his  51st  year 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  Love,  joy  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance    Gal.  v.  22,  23 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee  : 
because  he  trusteth  in  thee    Isaiah  xxvi.  3 

Inscribed  to  the  Memory  of  Florence  Emily  the  deeply  lamented  child 
of  Freeman  and  Amelia  Thomas  of  Ratton  born  Christmas  Day  1839 
died  August  2nd  1855    {In  next  Panel.) 

Endeared  to  all  around  By  her  sweet  and  loving  character  She  was 
herself  so  sustained  in  the  hour  of  death  by  the  strength  of  Love  and 
Filial  Trust  That  she  was  enabled  at  last  to  say  I  am  not  afraid  to  go 

Perfect  Love  casteth  put  Fear    John  iv.  8 

Of  Such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 

In  Memory  of  George  Freeman  Eldest  Son  of  Freeman  and  Amelia 
Thomas  of  Ratton  Died  November  19th  1856    In  his  20th  year 

His  amiable  disposition  and  Sterling  Character  made  him  the  Pride 
and  Joy  of  His  Parents  and  Family  and  caused  his  early  death  to  be 
deeply  lamented  by  them  and  greatly  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  Chasteneth  and  Scourgeth  Every  Son 
Whom  He  Receiveth    Hebrews  xii.  6 

Three  Large  Coped  A  Itar  Tombs. 

1.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Barbara  Rogers  Willard  Daughter  of 
James  Dippery  Willard  and  Ann  his  wife  who  departed  this  life  12th 
May  1832    Aged  23  years 

Also  of  their  Sons  Walter  and  George  who  died  in  their  infancy 

2.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  James  Dippery  Willard  who  died  June 
7th  1845    Aged  77  years 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Ann  the  Wife  of  James  Dippery  Willard 
who  died  January  8th  1864    Aged  85  years 
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There  is  a  large  flat  stone  south  side  of  Churchyard 
close  to  porch  hopelessly  worn. 
Next  is  a  Headstone. 

Here  ...  of  Mary  late  Wife  of  George  Geer  .  .  .  October  17  £2 
.  .  .  died  .  .  .  1830 

Headstone. 

In  Memory  of  George  Geer  who  departed  this  life  November  10  1824 
Aged  75  years  (six  lines  of  poetry). 

North  Side  of  Churchyard. —  Rail. 
To  the  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Mewett  Beloved  Wife  of  John  Mewett 
who  departed  this  Life  March  13th  1875    Aged  93  years 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John  Mewett  who  died  January  31,  1843 
Aged  65  years 

God  calls  me  home  I  must  attend 
Death  takes  me  from  my  bosom  friend 
My  children  all  I  pray  agree, 
And  live  in  Love  and  Unity. 

Headstone. 

In  Memory  of  Thomas  Manser  who  departed  this  life  September 
ye  30th  1750  Aged  50  years  Also  Lucy  the  wife  of  ye  above  said 
Thos  Manser  who  departed  this  Life  May  the  14th  1734  Aged  34  years 

Bail. 

In  Memory  of  Thomas  Manser  who  departed  this  Life  Octr  11th  1802 
Aged  78  years 

Headstones. 

To  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Stokes  who  departed  this  Life  June  24th 
1832    Aged  34  years 

In  Memory  of  George  son  of  Joseph  and  Ann  Shoosmith  who  died 
March  1st  1837  Aged  8  months  Also  of  Sabina  their  Daughter  who 
died  March  5th  1840  Aged  3  years  and  six  months 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  William  Henry  Goddard  who  departed  this 
Life  August  7th  1867  Aged  32  years 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 

Also  of  Charlotte  Augusta  Eelict  of  the  above  who  departed  this  Life 
January  14th  1870  Aged  41  years 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  William  Fowler  who  died  May  24th  1866 
Aged  49  years  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city  But  we  seek  one  to 
come. 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  George  Fowler  who  died  June  6th  1870 
Aged  23  years  In  the  midst  of  Life  we  are  in  death  (Italicised  capitals) 
Also  of  Emily  Jane  Fowler  who  died  June  9th  1869  Aged  21  years 
Her  end  was  peace 
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In  Memory  of  Benjamin  Brook  who  died  May  23rd,  1875  Aged  78 
years 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  Charles,  Son  of  Charles  and  Ellen  Glimpson 
who  died  Oct.  25th  1863  Aged  7  years  and  9  Months  He  shall  gather 
the  Lambs  with  His  arm  and  carry  them  in  His  Bosom    Isaiah  xl.  11 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  William  Gosden  who  died  at  Willingdon 
I  May  29th  1867  Aged  83  years    Also  of  Phoebe  the  beloved  wife  of  the 
above  who  died  February  1st  1866  Aged  83  years 
Thy  will  be  done  0  Lord 

f     Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  Robert  Gosden  youngest  son  of  William  and 
|  Phoebe  Gosden  who  died  at  Hastings  of  consumption  April  29th  1868 
Aged  49  years 

;     My  hope  is  in  thee  0  Lord 

Also  of  Ann  Maria  the  Beloved  wife  of  the  above  who  died  at  Fressing- 
i  field  Suffolk  August  27th  1871  and  is  interred  there  Aged  53  years 
The  Memory  of  the  Just  is  blessed 

In  affectionate  Remembrance  of  Phoebe  Eliza  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Ellen  Glimpson  who  died  at  Brixton  January  12th  1869  Aged  23 
years  "  0  Lord  look  upon  mine  affection  and  my  pain  and  forgive  all  my 
sins." 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  Obadiah  Glimpson  who  died  February  23rd 
1871  Aged  79  years  Also  of  Elizabeth  wife  of  the  above  who  died 
September  15th  1874  Aged  77  years      "  Thy  will  be  done  " 

In  Loving  Memory  of  James  Thomas  Chapman  who  departed  this  life 
July  27th  1880  Aged  45  years 

"  I  need  thee,  oh,  I  need  thee,  Every  hour  I  need  thee 
Oh,  bless  me  now  my  Saviour,  I  come  to  thee." 

In  Memory  of  Benjamin  Brook  who  died  May  23rd  1875  Aged  78 
years. 

In  Memory  of  Thomas  Thorpe  died  March  10th  1861  Aged  47  years 
Also  His  Sons,  Charles  Vernon  Thorpe  died  September  17th  1865  Aged 
26  years  Also  of  John  Thorpe  died  September  4th  1839  Aged  4  years 
I  Thy  will  be  done  " 

In  Memory  of  Phillis  Thomas  wife  of  Henry  Thomas  who  died  at  Uck- 
field  January  22nd  1879  Aged  70  years 

In  affectionate  Remembrance  of  Elizabeth  wife  of  Edmund  Catt  who 
died  25th  May  1873  Aged  51  years  Also  of  Jane  their  daughter  who 
died  25th  October  1856  Aged  4  days  Also  of  John  their  Son  who  died 
7th  April  1865  Aged  2  years. 

Altai*  Tomb  (top). 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John  Denman  who  died  October  1st  1824 
I  aged  59  years  Also  of  Ann  Denman  Relict  of  the  above  who  died  March 
1  20th  1855  Aged  79  years    Also  of  Fanny  Dempster  Granddaughter  of 
I  the  above  who  died  July  21st  1866  Aged  30  years    Also  of  William 
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second  Son  of  John  and  Ann  Denman  of  this  Parish  who  died  April  5th 
1800  Aged  6  Months  Also  of  Charlotte  second  daughter  of  the  above 
John  and  Ann  Denman  who  died  January  25th  1810  Aged  3  years  and 
3  Months 

Altar  Tomb. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Arnold  Denman  who  died  April  8th  1863 
Aged  65  years 

{South  Side). 

Arnold  William  Son  of  Arnold  and  Francis  Denman  died  at  Dune  din 
New  Zealand  August  12th  1875  Aged  44  years 

South  Side  {top  of  Altar  Tomb). 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mary  Ann  Pitt  Lay  late  of  Tottenham  In 
the  county  of  Middlesex  who  died  2nd  of  January  1832  Aged  25  years 

Headstones. 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  James  Thomas  who  died  at  Uckfield  15th 
July  1870  Aged  87  Also  of  Ann  his  wife  who  died  at  Wonnock  8th 
June  1866  Aged  78  years 

In  affectionate  Bemembrance  of  John  Tears  who  died  September  25th 
1872  Aged  62  years  Also  of  Sarah  Ann  wife  of  the  above  who  died  on 
the  16th  of  October  1872  Aged  62  years 

James  Vine  late  of  this  Parish  who  died  December  20th  1859  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  Age.  Also  of  Mary  the  wife  of  the  above  James  Vine 
who  died  November  30th  1864  in  her  76th  year 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Charles  Garniss  who  died  February  19th 
1872  Aged  61  years  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  " 
Rev.  14,  13. 

Also  of  Charles  Garniss  Died  August  6th  1846  Aged  8  Months 

Also  of  James  Vine  Garniss  Died  in  Canada  July  10th  1849  Aged  1 
year  and  9  Months 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  John  Colman  of  Eastbourne  who  died  June 
19th  1862  Aged  75  years  Also  Charlotte  his  wife  who  died  April  15th 
1862  Aged  72  years  Eequiescant  in  pace. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Robert  Ade  who  departed  this  life  April  17th 
1829  Aged  81  years  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Ann  the  wife  of  Rober(i 
Ade  who  departed  this  life  March  24th  1829  Aged  80  years. 

Tablet. 

In  Mournful  Remembrance  of  Caroline  the  beloved  wife  of  Joseph 
Collins  Hayward  of  this  Parish  who  ceased  to  sojourn  on  Earth  June  24,1 
1867  Aged  28  years    "  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  Righteous  :  but! 
the  Lord  delivereth  them  out  of  them  all."    Psalm  xxxiv.  19. 

Railed  Tomb. 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of  Barbara  the  beloved  wife  of  Daniel 
Stevens  who  departed  this  life  June  9th  1881  aged  73  years 
Now  the  pains  of  death  are  past 
Labour  and  trouble  cease 
And  life's  long  warfare  closed  at  last 
Her  soul  is  found  in  peace. 
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Also  of  Daniel  Stevens  Husband  of  the  above  who  departed  this  life. 
December  18th  1882  Aged  77  years  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord." 

Headstones. 

In  memory  of  Ruth  wife  of  Edward  Putland  who  died  May  31st  1878 
Aged  64  years 

H  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  John  xi.  25 

In  Memory  of  a  dearly  beloved  Child  Louisa  Tilling  Born  March  3rd 

1867  died  February  22nd  1869. 

"  This  lovely  bud,  so  young,  so  fair,  Called  hence  by  early  doom 
Just  came  to  show  how  sweet  a  flower  In  Paradise  would  bloom. 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 

such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

In  Memory  of  Rebecca  Daughter  of  Walter  and  Anne  Putland  who 

died  December  15th  1864  Aged  19  years     Also  of  Mary  Ann  Putland 

who  died  January  27th  1840  Aged  6  years 

Also  of  Sarah  Putland  who  died  March  29th  1843  Aged  6  years 
Also  of  Elizabeth  Putland  who  died  September  20th  1841.  Aged  2  years 
Also  of  Henry  Putland  who  died  March  31st  1844    Aged  8  months. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Glassock  who  departed  this  life 
December  25th  1866  Aged  74  years  (At  the  foot,  cross  with  R.P.,  1878.) 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Charles  Putland  who  died  29  November 
1874    Aged  87  years 

Railed  Tombs. 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord. 
In  affectionate  Remembrance  of  Elizabeth  the  beloved  wife  of  Matthias 
Mockett  of  Willingdon,  who  departed  this  life  December  4th  1863  Aged 
52  years    Also  of  Caroline  the  beloved  wife  of  Isaac  Baker  and  eldest 
daughter  of  the  above  who  died  May  28th,  1876  Aged  36. 

"  And  they  shall  see  His  face,  and  His  name  Shall  be  in  their  forehead. 
Rev.  22,  4. 

"  The  true  Jesus  liveth."  On  reverse  side,  I.H.S.,  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth." 

In  affectionate  Remembrance  of  William  Watson  Born  at  East  Tytherly 
Hampshire  24th  March  1799  died  23rd  of  June  1873. 

"  I  remember  thy  judgments  of  old  0  Lord,  and  have  comforted 
myself."    Psalm  cxix.  52. 

Headstone. 

In  Loving  memory  of  Nathaniel  Mollobone  who  departed  this  life  No- 
vember 28th  1875  Aged  64  years.  '  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord  for  they  rest  from  their  labours." 

Jane  Elphick  Died  May  8th  1864  Aged  66  years. 
"  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring,  Simply  to  thy  cross  I  cling." 
Small  Cross. 
Frances  Madeline  (no  Surname). 

"  His  banner  over  me  was  love." 
{At  foot.) 

F+M+H.  Born  18  February  1863.    Died  16  June  1863 
XXXIV.  2  H 
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Hailed  Tomb. 
I.H.S.,  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth 
Sacred  to  the  dear  memory  of  Mary  Yates  only  and  beloved  daughter 
of  John  and  Amelia  Nicholls  who  departed  this  life  October  12th  1871, 
Aged  26  years.  "  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  Psalm  xxiii.  4. 

Railed  Tomb  adjoining. 
I.H.S.,  ''  Christ  is  all  and  in  all." 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  George  Mirando  Cave  Nicholls  eldest  and 
dearly  beloved  Son  of  John  and  Amelia  Nicholls  of  Willingdon  who  died 
April  19th  1867.    In  the  24th  year  of  his  Age    "  Thou  hast  redeemed 
me  0  Lord  of  truth."    Psalm  xxxi.  5. 

(On  back.) 
I.H.S.    "  Thy  will  be  done." 
Sacred  to  the  beloved  Memory  of  John,  third  Son  of  John  and  Amelia 
Nicholls  who  departed  this  life  November  18th  1868  Aged  17  years. 
"  Them  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him." 

Coped  Altar  Tomb  (on  top). 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Noakes  of  Jevington  who  departed 
this  life  May  7th  1849.   Aged  46  years    Also  of  Louisa  Wife  of  the 
above  who  departed  this  life  January  6th  1871  Aged  65  years.    "  In 
sure  and  certain  hope." 

(North  Side.) 

Also  Denman  Son  of  Thomas  and  Louisa  Noakes  who  departed  this 
life  October  9th  1840  Aged  5  years. 

(North  Side  of  Noakes'  Tomb.) 
To  the  Memory  of  Frances  Noakes,  wife  of  Thomas  Noakes  of  Jeving- 
ton Gent,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  King  late  of  this  Parish  Esqre 
who  departed  this  life  13th  October  1822  Aged  46  years. 

(South  Side  of  Noakes'  Tomb.) 
To  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Noakes,  Yeoman  (of  this  Parish)  and  for- 
merly of  Wannock  who  departed  this  life  April  8th  1829  Aged  54  years. 

Headstones. 

In  Memory  of  David  Tobitt  who  died  December  26th  1883  Aged  60 
Years. 

In  Affectionate  Remembrance  of  Thomas  Martin  who  died  July  8th 
1877  Aged  18  years. 

"  1  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me  " 

Also  of  John  Martin  who  died  October  31st  1860  Aged  one  month 

"  For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 

In  Affectionate  Remembrance  of  Milly  The  only  and  beloved  child  of 
Philip  and  Mary  Ann  Measey  who  died  January  25th  1879  Aged  2  years 
and  7  months 

"  This  lovely  bud  so  young  and  fair 
Call'd  hence  by  early  doom 
Just  came  to  show  how  sweet  a  flower 
In  Paradise  would  bloom  " 
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In  Affectionate  Kemembrance  of  Kate  Ellen  Measey  who  died  January 
the  23rd  1879  Aged  23  years 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  " 

Also  of  James  Measey  Husband  of  the  above  who  died  September 
19th  1882  Aged  49  years    "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  " 

Also  of  Emily  Beloved  wife  of  William  Measey  who  died  November 
3rd  1881  Aged  39  years    "  Thy  will  be  done  " 

In  Affectionate  Remembrance  of  William  Denman  who  departed  this 
life  September  2nd  1880  Aged  69  "  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
Than  to  put  confidence  in  Man  " 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Paxton  Born  June  28th  1846 
Died  July  18th  1881    Thy  will  be  done 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  John  Tuppen  who  died  February  28th  1869 
Aged  23  years 

Also  Arthur  George  who  died  December  22nd  1869  Aged  9  years 
Also  Ruth  who  died  January  2nd  1870  Aged  18  years 
Also  Frederick  who  died  January  19th  1871  aged  12  years 
"  For  ever  with  the  Lord    Amen.    So  let  it  be  " 

Marble  Cross. 

Harriet  de  Sausmarez  Lowe  died  January  24th  1878.  Aged  49  years. 
"  Set  your  affection  on  things  above  "    Col.  iii.  2 

Low  Coped  Tomb  {North  Side). 
Here  restethin  hope  The  Rev.  John  Lowe  for  fifty  eight  years  Rector 
of  Ardley,  Oxfordshire  Revered  and  loved  wherever  known  He  fell 
asleep,  March  18th  1874  In  the  eighty  fourth  year  of  his  age 

{On  South  Side.) 

"Them  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him."  I  Ep. ; 
Thes.  iv.  14 

Flat  Tomb. 

In  Affectionate  Remembrance  of  Thomas  Tonge  who  died  March  27th 
1873  Aged  5  years  and  5  Months    "  Thy  will  be  done  " 

I.H.S. 

In  Affectionate  Remembrance  of  Winifred  wife  of  Richard  Willard 
who  departed  this  life  December  25th  1862  In  the  49th  year  of  her  age 

Next  Tomb,  within  same  rail. 
I.H.S.    In  Affectionate  Remembrance  of  Richard  Willard  who  de- 
parted this  life  July  25th  1868  In  the  62nd  year  of  his  age 

Headstones.  , 

In  Affectionate  Remembrance  of  Robert  Hollibone  who  died  July  17th 
1873  Aged  51  years 

"  With  Christ  which  is  far  better  " 

Also  of  Harriett  the  beloved  wife  of  the  above  who  died  June  15th 
1880  Aged  64  years.   "  Even  so  come  Lord  Jesus  " 
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{Surmounted  by  Cross.) 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Johannah  the  dearly  beloved  wife  of  Edmund 
Simonds  who  died  on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding  day  June  3rd  1880. 
Aged  49 

Also  of  Edmund  Simonds  who  died  August  8th  1880  Aged  53. 

Headstones. 

In  Memory  of  John  Ticehurst  who  died  July  14th,  1874  Aged  76 
years    "  Even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I  carry  you  "    Isa.  46-4. 

In  Memory  of  Edward  Mewett  who  died  November  30th  1874  Aged 
80  years  Also  of  Harriett  wife  of  the  above  who  died  April  12th  1874 
Aged  74  years.  "  Be  ye  also  ready  for  in  such  an  hour  As  ye  think  not 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 


A  BEITISH  SETTLEMENT  BETWEEN  LINDFIELD 
AND  HORSTED  KEYNES. 


By  H.  E.  NAPPER,  Esq. 


In  Speed's  Map  of  Sussex  (1646)  may  be  found  the 
I  words  "The  Regni"  occurring  in  the  space  between 
|  "  Horsted  Cayns,"  "  Lynfeld  darches,"  "  Sheffeild,"  and 

<c  Borslye."  This  to  me  has  the  appearance  of  the  site 
I  of  a  British  settlement  of  some  kind  which  existed  here, 

and  of  which  in  Speed's  time  there  were  sufficient  re- 
|  mains  or  marks  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  spot. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  Ordnance  Map,  the 

locality  of  Paxhill  would  be  about  this  spot ;  but  there 
!  is  on  this  map  a  remarkable  bareness  of  place-names  at 

this  spot,  as  guides,  which  can  hardly  exist  in  fact. 
Will  any  member  of  our  Society  near,  take  the  trouble 

to  explore  the  locality  for  some  space  round,  to  ascertain 
I  whether  from  earthworks,  or  any  remains  found,  such  as 

coins,  pottery,  hearsay  or  otherwise,  anything  can  be 
I  collected  to  throw  any  light  on  this  matter  ?  Lindfield 

is  a  remarkably  old  place,  and  may  possibly  be  the 
!|  successor  of  a  still  older  place. 

I  may  add  that  there  are  strong  symptoms,  taking 
|  the  place-names  to  be  found  on  the  map,  of  ancient 

Vias  crossing  each  other  just  about  the  locality  in 
j  question.  Taking  from  Hardham,  on  the  Sussex  Stane 
J  Street,  there  may  be  traced  a  very  direct  line  running 
I  by  Knepp  Castle,  Stonehouse,  Oowfold,  Collard  Street, 
I  Brook  Street,  between  Ardingly  and  Horsted  Keynes, 

Wych  Cross,  Paternoster  Row,  Withyham,  Stoneland, 
i  Groom  Bridge,  Straw  Bury  Hill,  Pembury  Green,  Five 

Wents  (whatever  they  may  be),  Colier  Street,  Chartway 

Street,  Leeds  Castle,  Eyborne  Street,  Kingsdown  Street, 
!|  to  Green  Street  and  Stone  on  the  Watling  Street* 

Again  a  very  direct  line  may  be  traced  by  the  names 
1  of   Stanmer,    Street,   Paxhill,    Pell   Bridge,  Plaistow 

Street,  Stansted  Borough,  Godstone,  and  Croydon  to 
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Streatham,  which  seems  to  be  a  general  meeting  point 
of  all  the  Yias  south  of  London  between  Chichester  and 
Pevensey,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  may  not  say  Romney. 

There  are  certain  words  which  I  have  observed  gener- 
ally imply  British  or  Roman  occupation  of,  or  connec- 
tion with,  a  locality — such  as  Ard,  Hard,  Stone,  Stan, 
Stand,  Stane,  Steyne,  Street,  Strate,  Strat,  Way,  Row, 
Rough,  Honey,  Folly,  Hyde,  Bury,  Borough,  Burg, 
Berg,  Berig,  Ick,  Ich,  Igh,  Maiden,  Cran,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  are  plain,  but  to  others,  such  as  Honey, 
Folly,  Maiden,  it  is  difficult,  without  a  knowledge  of 
ancient  languages,  to  affix  any  meaning.  But  by  these  and 
similar  words,  I  submit  that  a  great  many  ancient  roads 
may  be  traced  as  above. 

The  following  suggestions  may  assist  an  inquirer  : — 

The  name  of  the  Hundred  is  ' '  Burleigh  Arches'* 
(Lower,  II.,  29).  It  contains  only  the  parish  of  Lind- 
field  (Horsfield).1  This  is  peculiar,  and  shows  a  populous- 
ness  when  the  name  was  given  to  the  Hundred.  Speed's 
Map  has  "  Lynfeld  darches."  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
names  are  not  found  in  Domesday. 

The  advowson,  &c,  is  an  early  Peculiar  of  Canterbury 
(Lower).  "  Ckappel  Land,"  "  Walhted"  "  To&mhouse," 
"  Kidboro"  may  be  found  in  the  locality. 

The  name  of  the  Hundred  wonld,  of  course,  be  the 
earliest.  Thus  we  have  Burgh,  Boro',  Bury ;  Leigh, 
Ley;  Arches,  Darches,  d' Arches  ;  Bury-leigh  d' Arches 
and  Lyn-feld  d' Arches.  But  as  there  was  no  De  in 
Saxon  times,  when  the  Hundreds  were  named  (often,  no 
doubt,  from  British  names),  the  d'  would  rather  appear  to 
be  a  Norman  adjunct.  "  Arches,"  or  some  other  name  of 
which  this  is  a  corruption,  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
the  name  of  the  District  attached  to  Bury,  Ley,  and  Peld. 

"  Chappel"  speaks  for  itself;  but  "Wall,"  "Town,"  and 
Ked-"Bury  "  are  all  suggestive  of  spots  to  be  explored. 

"  Beadle  land "  is  also  suggestive  of  a  township 
("  S.  A.  C,"  XIX.,  49) ;  and  the  Danes  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  Danhill  and  Dan  Wood. 

1  In  "  S.  A.  0.,"  XXVI.,  58,  the  Chapel  of  Shotenebery,  or  Sotenebyre,  annexed 
to  the  Church  of  Lindfield,  is  mentioned ;  and,  XXI.,  162,  Capella  de  Shotenebery 
appears.    This  may  be  a  further  hint  for  an  inquirer. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  "  THE  MEASUREMENTS 
OF  PTOLEMY  AND  OF  THE  ANTONINE 
ITINEEABY,"  BY  GOEDON  M.  HILLS,  ESQ. 

("  S.  A.  C."  XXXI.,  58  &  78  ;  XXXII.,  215.) 


By  H.  F.  NAPPE R,  Esq. 

It  would  appear  incorrect  to  treat  or  consider  the 
Revennas  as  a  series  of  "Iters"  like  those  of  Antoninus. 
It  seems  more  properly  to  be  called3  as  it  is  (p.  58), 
tc  Catalogues  of  Names  of  Places  in  strings  or  groups  ;  " 
for  the  writer  says  that  "  in  Britain  there  were,  we  read, 
very  many  cities  and  camps,  of  which  he  would  desig- 
nate some ;  "  and  on  close  examination  they  would  s^eem, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  to  be  names  appearing  along  the 
lines  of  certain  ancient  British  or  Roman  roads  or  vias, 
but  taken  in  an  order  according  with  the  sequence  of  the 
tribes  or  peoples  to  which  they  belonged. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  may  be  stated 
generally  that  there  appear  to  have  been  certain  great 
highways  or  Yias,  which  can  be  easily  traced  (some 
originally  British)  crossing  the  island  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  such  as  the  Watling  Street  from  Kent  to  Anglesey 
(S.E.  to  N.W.)  ;  the  Ermin  Street  (Via  Herminis)  from 
Sussex  to  the  Humber  and  York  or  Whitby  (S.  to  N.) ; 
the  Via  Devana  from  Colchester  to  Chester 
(E.  to  N.W.) ;  the  leknield  (Iken-eld  or  Icenes'  old) 
Way  from  Caistor  (Norwich)  by  Achling  Street  to 
Dorchester,  and  onwards  to  the  Totteneys  or  Tatteneys 
Shore,  i.e.,  the  Fleet  harbour  and  Chesil  Bank,  Dorset ; 
not  to  Totnes,  Devon,  as  stated  by  some  old  writers 
(E.  to  S.W.)  ;  the  Aheman's  (Sick-man's)  Way  from  the 
leknield  Way  at  Wendover  by  Cirencester  to  Bath 
(E.  to  W.) ;  a  Portway  from  Cromer  to  Colchester  and 
London,  and  thence  to  Staines,  Duke's  Hill,  Blackwater, 
Hartley  Row,  past  Winklebury,  and  by  the  Harroway 
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to  Andover,  with  a  branch  from  Winklebury  to  "Win- 
chester and  Bittern e ;  another  Portway  from  Burgh 
Castle  (Suffolk),  by  Eye,  St.  Albans,  Henley,  Reading,  St. 
Mary  Bourne,  and  Andover ;  continuing  thence  to  Old 
Sarum,  Shaftsbury,  Milborne  Port,  Sherborne,  Exeter, 
Launceston,  Penzance ;  and  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth, 
Tamerton,  Helston,  and  other  branches  ;  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  these  Portways  may  be  traced  by  the  word 
"  Port "  annexed  to  places  along  their  course,  such  as 
Bridport,  Amport,  Milborne  Port  (to  distinguish  it  from 
Milborne  Wick),  &c. ;  the  Fosse  Way  from  Seaton  to 
Bath,  Cirencester,  and  Lincoln  (S.W.  to  N.E.)  ;  a  Fosse 
Way  from  Weston  (Ross)  by  Gloucester  and  Cirencester 
to  Speen ;  a  Saltway  from  Droitwich  to  Mildenhall,  Win- 
chester and  Porchester ;  another  Saltway  north- 
wards from  Droitwich  to  Lincolnshire ;  the  Byhnield 
(Wreken-eld)  Street  from  St.  David's  or  Caer  mar  then, 
and  on  to  Kentchester,  Worcester,  York,  and  Whitby 
(W.  to  N.E.)  ;  the  Via  Julia  and  Ikeman  (like  Akeman) 
Street  from  St.  David's  to  Bath  ;  a  Way  from  Bath  by 
Great  Bedwin,  Devil's  Highway,  and  Staines  to  London; 
another  Way  by  Amesbury,  Mildenhall,  Hungerford, 
Speen,  Reading,  Old  Windsor,  Stanmore,  to  London ;  a 
Way  from  Dorchester  to  Exeter ;  another  Way  from 
Dorchester  to  the  Severn ;  also  a  Way  from  Dorchester 
by  Wareham,  Otterbourne,  Bramdean,  Woolmer,  Farley 
Heath,  Dorking,  and  onwards  into  Kent  ;  and  many 
other  minor  Ways  and  branches  which  need  not  be  here 
specified.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  these  Yias  touch 
Silchester,  but  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  them  without  being 
a  centre. 

Only  lately  I  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  Hatcher's 
"  Richard  of  Cirencester  "  (ob.  1402),  which,  although  I 
know  it  is  thought  to  be  of  little  authority  by  reason  of 
having  been  tampered  with  by  its  original  publisher, 
Bertram  of  Copenhagen,  I  cannot  help  believing  con- 
tains a  good  deal  that  may  be  relied  on  ;  but  the  worst  is 
that  we  cannot  tell  exactly  what  is  Richard's  original, 
and  what  is  Bertram's  imagination  and  insertion.  This, 
however,  need  not  prevent  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  sift 
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the  corn  from  the  chaff,  and  the  making  use  of  what 
appears  to  be  genuine. 

Bertram  himself,  in  his  preface  to  Richard's  work  (which 
he  says  came  into  his  possession  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  with  many  other  curiosities,  but  he  does  not  say 
how),  says,  "  I  have  added  a  very  ancient  map  of  Roman 
Britain,  skilfully  drawn  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  which  in  rarity  and  antiquity  excels  the  rest  of 
the  commentary  of  Richard."  At  the  foot  of  the  map 
is  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  by  Carolus  Berfcramus, 
1755,  with  this  addition,  "  0.  Bertramus  ipse  delin  :  ab 
orig.  and  sculpsit,"  so  that  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
engraver  as  well  as  Professor  of  English ;  and  Hatcher 
says,  "  The  map  prefixed  is  copied  as  exactly  as  possible 
from  that  of  Bertram."  Richard  himself,  in  his  treatise, 
says  he  had  drawn  his  information  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination and  accurate  scrutiny  of  ancient  records  con- 
cerning the  state  of  this  kingdom  in  former  periods.  In 
another  place  he  says,  "  The  following  Itinerary  is 
collected  from  certain  fragments  left  and  consigned  to 
posterity  by  a  Roman  general,  and  from  Ptolemy  and 
some  others ;  the  order  also,  but  I  hope  for  the  better, 
is  changed."  N.B.  Afterwards  he  says,  "The  rest  of  the 
islands  around  Albion  will  be  better  perceived  and  known 
by  inspection  of  the  annexed  map  than  from  any  rude 
description."  So  that  Bertram  had  a  map  to  copy  from. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  map  for  the  purpose 
to  which  I  intend  to  put  it ;  and  since  we  shall  have  to 
begin  the  Ravenna  list  from  the  Land's  End  I  will  do 
the  same  with  the  map.  In  one  place  in  his  work  Richard 
says,  "  From  the  River  Uxella  (now  the  Parret)  a  chain 
of  hills  extends  to  the  Lizard  Point."  This  chain  is  shown 
on  the  map  and  divides  the  North  and  South  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  from  each  other.  In  North  Cornwall 
there  are  placed  the  "  Carnabii  "  ;  in  North  Devon  the 
"  Cimbri "  ;  in  South  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  in  West 
Dorset  up  the  Parret  R.  the  "  Danmonii " ;  in  East 
Dorset  the  "Morini"  (usually  called  the  Durotriges)  ; 
from  the  Severn,  extending  to  Kent,  the  "  Hedui"  and 
"  Belgse,"  including  Regnum,  Trisanton,  and  Anderida ; 
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east  of  these  the  "  Canta)  "  ;  west  of  them,  above  the 
Belgse,  the  "  Bibroci "  ;  west  of  them  again,  the 
"  Attrebates 99  along  the  Thames ;  and  the  Segontiaci 
south  of  them  ;  across  the  Thames,  opposite  the  Attre- 
bates, the  "  Cassii "  ;  west  of  them,  the  "  Boduni  "  ;  and 
across  the  Severn,  the  "  Silures."  These  seem  all  we 
need  trouble  ourselves  about.  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  "  Isca  "  is  shown  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River 
Isca,  which  is  placed  next  east  of  Helenum  Prom. ; 
"  Durinum  "  is  placed  in  the  country  of  the  Morini ;  a 
"  Yenta  "  in  the  place  for  Wimborn,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  (evidently)  Stour  R.,  although  it  is  called  AlaunaFlu, 
and  made  to  join  the  Uxella  River,  so  as  to  sever  com- 
pletely the  Oimbri,  Danmonii,  and  Morini  from  the  Hedui 
and  Belgas;  "Clausentum"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anton 
R.;  "Sorbiodunum"  further  north,  near  the  same  river, 
"Portus  Magnus"  at  Porchester;  another  "Yenta" 
(evidently)  at  Winchester,  but  no  river;  "  Yindonum" 
north  of  Yenta,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Segontiaci ; 
"  Caleba,"  again  north  of  it,  in  the  country  of  the 
Attrebates;  "Bibrax,"  in  that  of  the  Bibroci;  and 
"  Noviomagus  "  outside  and  west  of  the  Canta3,  and  on 
the  road  from  Anderida  to  London.  This  probably 
gives  a  fair  description  of  Richard's  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  South  of  Britain  in  Roman  times,  unless  altered  by 
Bertram,  as  I  fear  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Clau- 
sentum, Yenta,  Yindonum,  and  Sorbiodunum,  to  suit  his 
views  (and  Camden's).  But  such  as  it  is,  since  it  is  apt 
for  my  purpose  as  regards  the  Ravennas,  I  shall  adopt 
and  make  use  of  it. 

The  writer  of  "  Ravennas  "  seems  to  have  commenced 
his  catalogue  at  the  Land's  End,  and  mentions  names 
which  (contrary  to  all  previous  schemes)  I  venture  to 
think  may  be  taken  for  the  places  whose  modern  names 
I  have  attempted  (and  in  some  instances,  I  think, 
successfully)  to  annex  to  them.  He  begins  with  the 
Danmoniia  and  seems  to  take  names  upon  both  branches 
of  the  Portway  indiscriminately  up  to  Dorchester. 

I  may  be  (as  I  have  been)  asked,  If  the  name  of  Isca 
be  taken  away  from  Exeter,  what  other  name  is  to  be 
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given  to  it  ?  "Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bound,  and 
therefore  not  careful,  to  answer  this  question,  or  find 
another.  But  I  can  refer  to  Camden,  who  says  "  the 
river  which  Ptolemy  called  Isaca,  and  Britons  Isk,  and 
the  Saxons  Ex,  comes  close  to  the  City  of  Exeter,  unto 
which  it  leaves  its  name,"  also  that  "  Ptolemy  called  it 
Isca,  Antoninus  Isca  Danmoniorum ;  the  English  Saxons 
termed  it  Exanceaster,  and  the  Britons  Caer  Isk";  and 
that  "  William  of  Malmsbury  said  that  although  the  soil 
was  weakly  and  scarce  able  to  bring  forth  hungry  oats, 
and  many  times  empty  husks  without  grain  in  them, 
yet  by  reason  of  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants  and 
commerce  had  become  so  fresh,  that  a  man  might  ask  for 
any  necessary  and  have  it."  And  he  (Camden),  "so  far 
from  thinking  that  Yespacian  won  it  under  Claudius, 
thought  it  was  then  scarce  built"  (this  would  be  a.d.  47), 
and  that  "it  came  not  fully  to  the  English-SaXon  hands 
before  the  465th  year  after  their  entrance  into  Britain, 
for  at  that  time  Athelstan  expelled  the  Britons  quite  out 
of  the  city,  who  before  had  inhabited  it  in  equal  right 
with  the  Saxons,  and  then  fortified  the  city  round  about 
with  a  rampire  and  wall  of  square  stones  and  other 
bulwarks."  This  was  a.d.  926,  when  the  importance  of 
Exeter  seems  to  have  begun ;  and  it  was  not  a  Bishop's 
See  till  Edward  Confessor's  time  (1046).  Is  there, 
then,  any  occasion  to  find  any  other  name  than  Caer  Isk 
for  a  place  having  apparently  no  existence,  or  no  im- 
portance, and  not  in  Roman  hands,  at  the  time  of 
Hadrian's  journey,  a.d.  120  ?    Let  Exeter  say. 

The  writer,  then,  from  Dorchester  goes  back  to  the 
Carnabii  and  Cimbri  in  North  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  and 
here  there  is  not  much  to  guide  a  stranger,  but  perhaps 
those  acquainted  with  the  West  of  England  may  be  able 
to  follow  him,  and  allocate  names  in  those  counties. 

However,  he  returns  to  Dorchester,  and  then  takes  the 
capital  of  the  Durotriges ;  and  thence,  taking  the  Way 
before  mentioned  (which  is  really  Iter  XV.  of  Anto- 
ninus), he  proceeds  into  the  country  of  the  Belgas,  and 
names  a  number  of  places  in  Hampshire  (with  which  he 
seems  best  acquainted)  till  he  gets  to  Bindogladia,  where 
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he  quits  Iter  XV.,  and  jumps  at  once  to  the  Rhemi,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  extreme  end  of   the  Belgse  (who 
included  the  Regni  in  Richard's  map),  and  takes  Novio- 
magus.    Now,  I  have  always  had  a  doubt  about  Holwood 
Hill  for  this  station,  and  had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
Carshalton  (Caer-Aulton,  simply  Aulton  in  Domesday) ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  Wallington  (Aulton,  Aul-ing- 
ton),  adjoining  to  it,  gives  its  name  to  the  Hundred; 
and  we  know  that  the  names  of  the  Hundreds  must 
be  very  ancient,  and  the  places  which  gave  these  names 
must  have  been  of  ancient  importance  ;  and,  moreover, 
in  Wallington  lie  Beddington  and  Wood-cot,  where 
Roman  foundations  and  many  other  relics  have  been 
found.    All  this  induces  me  to  think  Carshalton,  or  its 
vicinity,  to  be  the  site  of  Noviomagus.    This  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  "  Neomagus,"  which  I  shall  presently 
show  to  be  Farley  Heath,  Albury,  lying  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  Way  from  Otterbourne  past  Woolmer  (where  I 
place  Olausentum),  and  on  to  Dorking  and  into  Kent,  as 
already  mentioned.    From  Noviomagus  and  the  Rhemi 
the  writer  turns  back  westwards,  and  takes  the  Belgse, 
Bibroci,  and  Segontiaci  as  they  come  in  succession,  guided 
apparently  in  the  course  he  pursues  by  some  Way,  now 
perhaps  unknown,  unless  it  happens  that  the  Pilgrims' 
Way,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  an  old  Roman  or  British 
cross-country  Way,  not  lost  or  forgotten  in  the  12th 
century,  when  the  new-made  Saint  of  Canterbury  caused 
that  city  to  become  a  great  place  of  resort  for  pilgrims, 
and  brought  the  Way  again  into  use,  and  gave  it  a  new 
name.    However,  not  far  from  this  Way  there  exists  an 
important  moated  and  fortified  Roman  position  called 
Horne-(or  Thunderfield) -Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Horne, 
Surrey,  and  not  far  from  Horley  Station ;  and  these 
names  of  Horne  and  Hor-ley  are  so  much  like  "  Orma" 
that  I  venture  to  connect  them  ;  and  there  are  in  this 
district  several  names  compounded  of  this  name — Cop- 
thorne,  Imberhorne,  Ipthorne ;  and  Kemble  speaks  of 
Thundersfield  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  Gemot  was 
held.    This  looks  like  the  capital  of  a  territory. 

Continuing  westward  on  this  same  Way,  the  writer 
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comes  to  Yenta  Belgarum,  which  I  have  in  my  former 
paper  (XXXII.,  221)  placed  at  Caesar's  Camp,  Aldershot 
t(in  Iter's  VII.  and  XV.  of  Antoninus),  where  coins 
[have  been  found.    But  I  have  since  learnt  from  General 
ISir  J.  H.  Lefroy,  F.S.A.,  that  the  coins  found  by  his 
j  brother  in  1828  were  neither  found  at  Caesar's  Camp  nor 
Roman,  but  were  French  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and  found 
some  two  miles  from  the  Camp,  in  the  parish  of  Crondall ; 
that  individual  coins  are  occasionally  picked  up  all  over 
(that  region;  that  some  60  or  more  years  ago  a  Roman 
villa  of  some  pretension  was  found  in  a  field  half-a-mile 
ifrom  Crondall  Church,  but  it  was  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
In  the  south  part  of  the  parish  of  Crondall  another 
"Pavement"  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map.    All  this 
seems  to  indicate  a  Roman  settlement  thereabouts.  He 
also  states  that  the  parish  of  Crondall  was  of  great 
extent  (in  fact,  giving  its  name  to  the  Hundred),  and 
that  King  Edgar,  a.d.  976,  bestowed  on  the  (now) 
Cathedral  of  Winchester  a  grant  of  land,  situate  "  loco 
celebre  qui  Grundelus  noto  appellatur  vocabulo  "  (Kemble, 
No.  dxcv).    Now,  what  should  have  made  Crondall  a 
llocus  celeber  a.d.  976  ?  I  am  induced,  therefore,  to  think 
that  Crondall,  and  at  Crondall  Ewshot  (and  not  Caesar's 
Camp),  is  the  site  of  Venta  Belgarum ;  but  the  exact  spot 
in  this  wild  region  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Unhappily, 
my  days  for  active  exploration  are  passed,  and  it  is  a 
jlong  way  from  me  ;  otherwise,  I  should  have  been  upon 
| the  ground  before  this.    I  arrive  at  the  name  of  Ewshot 
[thus  :  the  Romans  called  it  Venta,  i.e.,  Uenta  or  Wenta ; 
the  Saxons  called  it  U-shot,  or  Vshot  (as  it  is  written  in 
Speed's  map) ;  and  Venta  was  a  locus  celeber. 

Going  still  westward,  we  come  to  another  Caesar's 
Camp,  near  Wickham  Bushes,  in  the  country  of  the 
Bibroci.  This  lies  between  two  places  called  Hampstead; 
and  Armis-stead  and  Hamp-stead  are  not  very  unlike. 
Next  in  the  list  we  have  Ardaoneon — Arda-Oneon.  Now, 
we  have  all  read  of  Oneon's  Hole  and  Oneon's  pennies 
at  Silchester,  in  the  country  of  the  Segontiaci.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  origin  of:  that  hitherto  inexplicable 
word,  and  also  the  Roman  name  of  Silchester.    I  need 
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hardly  say  here  that  I  have  stoutly  repudiated  the  names 
of  Calleva  and  Vindomis,  sometimes  given  to  Silchester. 
And  it  is  notable  that  not  far  off,  at  Reading,  we  find 
the  name  of  Onion  as  a  surname ;  for  it  is  recorded  that 
Hugh  Faringdon,  the  last  Abbot  of  Reading,  a  man  of 
exemplary  character,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  the  King's 
Commissioners,  and  two  of  his  monks,  Onion  and  Rugg, 
were  hanged  and  quartered  as  traitors,  seven  months 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey,  for  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  religious  supremacy  of  the  monster, 
Henry  YIII. 

The  writer  continues  still  westward,  or  north-west- 
ward, and  apparently  crosses  the  Severn  to  Chepstow  in 
the  Silures  ;  but  there  he  can  be  followed  but  imperfectly 
by  a  stranger.  However,  even  he  is  not  left  without 
some  guide  names,  as  may  be  seen ;  for  taking  the 
Ryknield  Way  and  leaving  the  Silures,  we  are  brought 
back  into  the  Dobuni,  and  down  again  by  the  Fosse  Way 
to  the  Attrebates  at  Calleva,  Calleva-pit  Farm,  two  miles 
from  Reading.  Here  the  writer,  having  already  gone 
over  the  ground  then  in  front  of  him,  takes  a  turn 
southwards,  and,  following  the  Portway,  names  some 
places  of  the  Belgse  which  he  had  passed  by  when  he 
jumped  from  Otterbourne  to  Carshalton,  two  being 
places  which  have  hitherto  never  found  any  abiding 
names ;  but  as  to  Clausentum,  I  have  already  found  a 
resting-place  for  it  other  than  at  Bittern  ;  and  it  appears 
there  is  a  camp  on  a  hill  close  to  Bittern  called  Midan- 
bury  Camp,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  a  new  name 
to  this  place,  which  I  am  ready  to  admit  was  no  doubt 
a  place  of  importance,  and  probably  the  capital  of  the 
Tetrici.  Mutu-Antonis  seems  to  speak  for  itself ; 
Mutatio,  at  Roman's  Eye,  on  the  Anton  river.  From 
here  there  is  again  a  jump  to  the  Cantas  and  Watling 
Street,  and,  taking  the  two  termini,  there  is  a  regular 
course  to  London,  whence  the  course  is,  through  the 
Dobuni  and  Cornonii,  by  ways  which  I  cannot  follow,  to 
Wroxeter  on  the  Watling  Street  again,  and  so,  perhaps 
onwards  to  Carnarvon  (Caer  Seiout  or  Seguntium),  bu 
Mr.  Hills  does  not  give  any  further  names.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  writer  might  be  followed  all  over 
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England  by  the  same  means,  of  taking  the  old  Yias  and 
the  British  tribes  as  guides. 

The  writer  of  this  list  begins  it  by  saying  "  In  which 
Britain  there  were  very  many  cities  and  camps,  of  which 
we  will  designate  some,  that  is  "  : — 

DUMNONII. 

Giano  (Jiano)  Market  Jew  or  Marazion 

(Mark  et-j  ion)  Cornwall. 

Helston  Cornwall. 

Tregony  Cornwall. 

Tavistock  Cornwall. 

Tamerton  Devon. 

Dartmouth  Devon. 


Eltabo 
Elconio 

Nemetotacio  (totakio) 
Tamaris 
Durocoronavis 
Pilais 
Vernalis 
Ardua 
Reventione 
Devionisso 
Statio  Deventia 
Stene 
Duriarno 
Uxelis 

Verteoia  (Bertevia) 
Melarnon 

Isca  Dumnumorum 

Termonin  (Termolus) 
Mostevia  (Artevia) 


Liskeard 


Totnes  (ad.  Durium  Amnem) 
Ilchester  (Hedui) 
Bere  Regis 
Mellbury  or  Milborne 
Dorchester 

CIMBRI. 

Holland 
Tiverton 

CORNAVII. 

Stratton 


Miledunnm  (Misidunum) 
Apaunaris 
Masona  Bosseny 
Alongium  Launceston 

MORINI  (Ddrotriges). 
Also  next  to  Isca  Dum- 
numorum is 


Cornwall. 


Devon. 

Somerset. 

Dorset. 

Dorset. 

Dorset. 

Devon. 
Devon. 

Cornwall. 

Cornwall. 
Cornwall. 


Moriduno 

Wareham 

Dorset. 

BELG^E. 

Alauna  Silva 

Ringwood 

Hants. 

Omire 

Ower,  Overton 

Hants. 

Tadertis 

Tadley 

Hants. 

Londinis 

Little  London 

Hants. 

Canca 

Candover 

Hants. 

Dolocindo 

Lovington 

Hants. 

Clavinio 

Avington 

Hants. 

Morionio 

Morestead 

Hants. 

Boluelanio 

Beaulieu,  or  Buckland 

Hants. 

Alauna 

Christchurch 

Hants. 
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Coloncas") 
A ran us  > 
Anicetis  J 
Moiezo 
Ibernio 
Bindogladia 


Noviomagus 
Orma 

Venta  Belgarum 
Armis 

Arda-Oneon 

Ravimago 

Regentium 

Leucomaga 

Cemetzione 

Puntuobice 

Venta  Silurum 

Jupania 

Metambala 

Albinunno 

Isca  Augusta 

Bannio 

Brenna 

• 

Alabum 

Cicutio 

Magnis 

Branogenium 

Epocessa  ") 

Ypocessa  J 

Macatonion 

Glebon  Colonia 

Argistillum 

Vertis  (ham) 

Salinis 

Corinium  Dobunorum 
Caleba  Attrebatura 
Anderesio 


(Perhaps  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  destroyed) 

Minstead 
Ibsley 

Otterbourne  (It.  XV.) 
RHEMI. 

Carshalton 
Horne  Castle 

BELG-ZE. 
Crondall  (Ewshot) 
BIBROCI. 

Caesar's  Camp,  Hampstead 

SEGONTIACI. 
Silchester 

BELGM. 
Avebury 
Heddington  ? 
Laycock,  Lachham 

SILURES. 

Chepstow 
Pontypool 
Caerwent 

Bala 

Caerleon 
Brecon 

Capel  Brengorum 

DOBUNI. 

Hay 

Tewkesbury 
Kentchester 
Worcester 

Per  shore 

Gloucester 

Evesham  ? 

Droitwich 

Cirencester 

ATTREBATES. 
Calve  Pit,  Reading 

BELG-^E. 
Andover 


Hants. 
Hants. 
Hants. 


Surrey. 
Surrey. 


Hants. 

Berks. 

Hants. 

Wilts. 
Wilts. 

Mon. 
Mon. 
Mon. 

Merion. 

Mon. 

Brecon. 

Brecon. 

Hereford. 
Gloucester 
Hereford. 
Worcester 

Worcester 

Gloucester 

Worcester 
Worcester 
Gloucester 

Berks. 
Hants. 
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Miba 

Bitterne 

Hants. 

Mutu-Antonis 

Romsey 

Hants. 

Lemanis 

Lynine 

Kent. 

Dubris 

Dover 

Kent. 

Duroverno  Cantiacorum 

Canterbury 

Kent. 

Kutupis 

Richbo  rough 

Kent. 

Durobrabis 

Rochester 

Kent. 

Londini 

London 

Middlesex. 

DOBUNI. 

Tamese 

Henley-on-Thames 

Oxon. 

Brinavis 

Chipping  "Warden 

Northampton. 

Alauna 

Alcester 

Warwick. 

CORNONII. 

Utriconion  Cornoninorum 

Wroxeter 

Salop. 

(The  division  into  tribes  is  my  own,  for  the  purpose  of  better  illustration.) 


Going  back  to  Farley  Heath,  I  may  mention  that  some 
time  since,  in  looking  over  Speed's  Map  of  Surrey  (1610), 
j  I  noticed  the  words,  "  The  Regni,"  in  a  locality  that 
showed  at  a  glance  that  the  Romano-British  settlement  at 
Farley  Heath  was  intended.    In  his  time  the  signs  of 
settlement  were  no  doubt  more  patent  than  now.    I  had 
previously  to  this  decided  in  my  own  mind  (and  so  in- 
|  formed  Mr.  Martin  Tupper)  that  this  settlement  was  the 
| " Neomagus "  of  Ptolemy;  at  which  I  had  arrived  by 
\  the  comparison  of  his  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  Bath, 
jNeomagus,  and  London,  given  in  his  Tables  ("  S.  A.  0.," 
j  XXXI.,  30,  31). 

Long.  Lat. 

Aqua3  Calida3   17-20    53-40. 

Neoinagus    19*45    53-25. 

Londinium    20-0    54-0. 

In  a  discussion  upon  Iter  XV.,  I  was  referred  by  a  well- 
known  antiquary  to  Warne's  "  Ancient  Dorset,"  for  the 
sites  of  Sorbiodunum,  Yindocladia,  and  Durnovaria.  On 
I  referring  to  this  work  I  find  that  he  gives  for  them  the 
£  names  undermentioned.    But  these,  it  will  be  seen,  will  not 
;  do  at  all.    The  distances  of  these  places  (from  Antoninus) 
j  are  given  below  ;  and  the  actual  distances  by  the  Ordnance 
f  Map  of  Warne's  places  are  also  given,  and  it  will  be  seen 
they  do  not  correspond  in  any  degree,  and  consequently 
|  they  cannot  be  admitted  as  correct  allocations. 
I    xxxiv.  2  K 
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Antoninus.  Warne. 

Sorbiodunum  Old  Sarum  to 

Vindocladia,  12  Gussage,  18 

Durnovaria,  9  Dorchester,  25 

Warne  gives  also  a  great  variety  of  names  to  other 
places  in  Dorset,  which  I  cannot  conceive  to  be  correct ; 
and  many  which  he  places  in  Dorset  I  have  above  sub- 
mitted to  be  in  Hants ;  but  as  there  are  no  distances 
attached  to  them,  so  as  to  test  the  correctness,  nothing 
can  be  proved  either  way. 

A  great  point  is  made  by  many  that  Silchester  must  he 
Calleva  Attrebatium.  I  therefore  submit  to  all,  or  any, 
of  them  the  following  table  of  places  in  the  Iters,  with 
the  distances  affixed,  as  given  by  Antoninus ;  and  sup- 
posing Silchester  to  be  Calleva  (as  they  say),  I  invite 
them  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  tables  by  inserting 
against  each  name  of  Antoninus  the  name  of  the  place 
they  consider  to  represent  it,  together  with  (or  without) 
the  distance  in  Roman  miles  on  the  Ordnance  Map  be- 
tween the  places,  so  as  to  test,  or  be  able  to  test,  the 
truth  of  their  allocations  by  the  distances ;  and  send  them 
direct  to  me.  Jf  they  cannot  do  this  successfully,  they 
must  confess  themselves  wrong.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  placed,  in  the  right-hand  column,  the  places  I  con- 
tend for,  and  their  distances  in  Roman  miles  on  the  Ord- 
nance Map,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  whether  or  not 
they  agree  with  Antoninus. 


Calleva. 
Venta  Belg, 
Clausento, 
Regno, 

Calleva. 

Pontibus, 

Londinio, 

Calleva. 

Spinis, 

Cunetione, 

Verlucione, 

Aq.  Solis, 

Trajectus, 

Abone, 


22. 
10. 
20. 


22. 
22. 


15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 

6. 

9. 


Iter  VII. 
Silchester. 


Silchester. 


^  Iter  XIV. 
Silchester. 


Calvepit  (Reading). 
Crondall,  22. 
Woolmer,  10. 
Chichester,  20. 


Calvepit. 

Staines, 

London, 

Calvepit. 

Spene, 

Mildenhall, 

Bewley, 

Bath, 

Bitton  Ferry, 
Sea  Mills, 


22. 
22. 


15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 

6. 

9. 
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Venta  Silurum,        9.  Caer  Went,  9. 

Isca  Silurum,           9.  Caer  Leon,  9. 

Iter  XIII. 

Calleva.                          Silchester.  Calvepit. 

Spinis,                  15.  Spene,  15. 

(Lost  Stn.),          15.  (a),  15. 

Durocornovio,     .  22.  North  Cerney,  22. 

Glevo,                  14.  Gloucester,  14. 


(a)  North  Farm  between  Ray  don  and  Wanboro',  where  Roman  remains 
have  been  found. 

Iter  XV. 

Calleva.  Silchester.  Calvepit. 

Vindomi,  15.  St.  Leonards  hill,  15. 


Venta  Belg,  21.  Ushot,  21. 

Brige,  11.  Alton,  11. 

Sorbioduno,  8.  Alresford,  8. 

Vindocladia,  12.  Otterbourne,  12. 

Durnovaria,  9.  Nutshalling,  9. 

Moriduno,  36.  Wareham,  36. 

Isca  Dumnomorum,  15.  Dorchester,  15. 


Although  I  protest  against  altering  Antonine's  figures 
merely  to  suit  theories,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  supply 
a  seeming  omission,  when  such  appears  necessary  to 
explain  or  make  good  a  total  distance  as  stated  by  him, 
which  is  evidently  necessary  in  Iter  XIII.,  between  Duro- 
cornovium  and  Spinas,  and  even  to  alter  a  total  some- 
what, if  necessary  to  make  it  agree  with  a  supplied 
omission.  Accordingly  I  think  I  can  explain  a  difficulty 
i  and  discrepancy  in  Iter  XIV.  between  the  total  and  the 
sum  of  the  separate  distances. 

I     Reynolds'   4C  Antoninus "  came  into  my  hands  about 
the  same  time  as  "  Richard  of  Cirencester  ; "  and,  after  a 
careful  study  of  his  commentary  upon  this  Iter  I  agree 
with  him  that  Yerlucio  is  at  Spy  Park,  Wilts.    The  dis- 
j  tance  from  Bath  is  satisfactory  with  Antonine's  figures ; 
and  what  is  more,  there  is  a  name  in  connection  with  that 
locality  which  is  still  more  satisfactory  and  in  accordance 
with  the  name  of  Yerlucio ;  for  I  find  on  the  map  the 
name,   outside  the  Park  on  the  west,  of  "  Bewley " 
I  Common  (to  say  nothing  of  "  Bowden  "  Hill  and  "  Bo- 
wood"  Park),  and  the  Roman  road  runs  through  Spy 
\  Park.    It  seems  to  me  that  changing,  as  we  see  and 
:  know  was  constantly  done,  the  Y  into  B,  there  is  not 
!  much  difference  between  Berlucio  and  Bewley.  Perhaps 
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those  on  the  spot  can  improve  upon  this  hint.  But  then 
this  leaves  not  sufficient  distance  between  Bewley  and 
Mildenhall  for  that  between  Verlucio  and  Cunefcio ;  for 
the  latter  cannot  be  placed  further  from  Bewley  than 
Mildenhall ;  otherwise  there  will  not  be  sufficient  distance 
to  suit  Antonine's  figures  between  Ounetio  and  Spinas. 
Added  to  this  there  is  a  difference  in  this  Iter  between 
Antonine's  total  and  the  sum  of  his  parts — for  the  sum 
of  the  parts  is  98  (XCVIII.)  miles ;  but  the  total  given  is 
103  (CIIL),  a  difference  of  five  miles  too  many.  This 
can  be  readily  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  number 
of  XX.  miles  between  Verlucio  and  Cunetio  is  a  mere 
scribe's  error  for  XV.  miles,  which  is  in  fact  the  real 
distance  between  them ;  and  such  a  mistake  could  easily 
arise  by  a  writer  making  the  second  stroke  of  the  V 
cross  the  first  stroke  a  little  near  the  bottom,  so  as  to  be 
taken  for  X.  Thus  the  Iter  would  stand,  Yerlucio — 
Cunetione,  XV. ;  Spinis,  XY. ;  Oalleva,  XY. ;  and  make 
the  total  XCIII.  miles — whereas,  being  stated  at  CIII. 
miles,  this  distance  is  easily  made  by  the  X  before  the 
CIII.  having  been  omitted — and  this  would  reconcile 
what  has  hitherto  been  irreconcilable  and  a  crux  to 
commentators. 

Another  great  point  has  been  made  to  me,  by  corres- 
pondents, of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  that 
"  Every  Station  which  leads,  and  every  Station  which 
terminates  an  Iter,  was  walled." 

Now,  I  have  said  (and  say  still)  that  Bitterne  is  not 
Clausentum.  I,  therefore,  put  these  two  questions  to 
any  that  care  to  answer :  If  Bitterne  be  Clausentum, 
where  is  the  walled  town  for  Regnum  (which  leads 
Iter  VII.)  at  20  miles  distance?  And  if  the  walled 
town  of  Chichester  be  Regnum,  where  is  Clausentum  at 
20  miles  distance  ?    Bitterne  is  nearly  30  miles. 

Richard's  Itinerary  confirms  that  I  am  right  in  placing 
Vindomis  at  Windsor  (or  near),  and  Clausentum  at 
Woolrner.  His  last  Iter,  XVIIL,  is  laid  from  York, 
through  the  midst  of  the  island,  to  Clausentum,  and  a  * 
previous  Iter,  XV.,  is  laid  from  London  by  Clausentum 
back  to  London  by  Portus  Magnus,  Dover,  and  Canter- 
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bury.  In  these  two  Iters  the  terminus  of  one  and  the 
turning  point  of  the  other  are  evidently  intended  to  be 
Southampton,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  in  Richard's 
original  this  was  expressed  by  "Magnus  Portus."  But 
Bertram  had  been  taught  by  Camden  that  Southampton 
was  Clausentum,  and  so  he  considered  it  could  not  be 
Portus  Magnus  also  ;  and  accordingly  he  changed  Portus 
Magnus  to  Olausentum,  and  annexed  Portus  Magnus  to 
Porchester  to  suit  his  theory.    But  this  is  by  the  bye. 

I  believe  I  may  say  that  all  previous  commentators 
have  held  the  impression  that  Vindomis  was  in  Hamp- 
shire, or  very  near  it ;  and  all  this  arising  from  Camden 
placing  Clausentum  at  Southampton,  and  they  trying 
to  reconcile  Antoninus  with  that  idea.  But  this  Iter 
XYIII.  of  Richard  puts  another  face  on  it.  We  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  northern  portion  of  this 
Iter,  but  come  down  at  once  to  Oxfordshire,  and  take 
from  it  the  last  portion  : — 

Alia  Castra  ...  ...  ...  Alcester  and  Bicester. 

Dorocina  ...  ...  ...  Dorchester  (Oxon). 

Tamesi  ...  ...  ...  Henley-on-Thames. 

Vindomi  ...  ...  Windsor  (or  near). 

Clausento  ...  ...  ...  Woolmer. 

I  Now  we  know  the  places  for  the  two  first  names. 
Tamesis  may  be  also  safely  taken  for  Henley-on-Thames, 
for  in  the  Ravenna  List  we  had  the  same  name  in  due 
course  between  London  and  Chipping  Warden.  Vin- 
domis stands  next  to  Tamesis  ;  and  a  line  from  Dor- 
chester through  Henley  points  exactly  to  Old  Windsor 
and  Staines,  with  St.  Leonard's  Hill  on  the  line.  This 
is  the  place  at  which,  in  Antonine's  Iter  XV.,  I  place 
Vindomis.    Antoninus  says  Venta  Belgarum  is  21  miles 

|  from  Vindomis,  and  Clausentum  10  miles  from  Venta, 
and  by  the  Ordnance  Map  Ushot  is  21  miles  from  St. 

|  Leonards,  and    Woolmer  is    10   miles   from  Ushot ; 

[therefore  Woolmer  must  be  Clausentum.  There  are 
numbers  (probably  Bertram's)  attached  to  Richard's 
names ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them ;  for  in 
his  Iter  XV.  he  makes  the  distance  from  Vindomis  to 
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Clausentum  31  miles,  but  in  his  Iter  XVIII.  he  puts  the 
same  at  46  miles. 

There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  there  was  a 
Roman  settlement  at  Woolmer,  and  probably  at  Black- 
moor,  the  seat  of  Earl  Selborne ;  for  in  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  coins  found  in  Woolmer  Pond  in  1741,  as 
related  by  Gilbert  White  in  his  "Antiquities  of  Sel- 
borne," and  near  30,000  coins  found  on  his  lordship's 
estate  some  years  since,  I  am  informed  by  him  that  he 
had  purchased  bronze  swords,  spearheads,  &c,  &c, 
which  were  found  just  beyond  the  margin  of  his  estate ; 
and  he  had  also  found,  in  various  places,  other  articles, 
both  of  metal  work  and  of  pottery,  some  of  the  pottery 
being  prehistoric  British,  and  some  of  Romano-British 
times ;  and  that  there  are  within  his  own  home  grounds 
some  banks  and  trenches  which  he  and  others  have  some- 
times thought  might  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  ancient 
earthworks,  though  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  out 
a  regular  plan  of  them,  corresponding  with  the  usual 
formation  either  of  Roman  or  of  British  encampments 
or  fortifications.  I  am,  therefore,  not  without  strong 
reasons  for  placing  a  Roman  or  Romano-British  settle- 
ment at  Woolmer. 

Lastly,  I  submit  the  following  table  of  place-names  : — 


British. 
Caer  Segont 


Caer  Cusan 

Caer-Guin 

Caer-Gloa 

Caer-Ceri 

Caer-Cori 

Caer  Lunden 


Caer  Guent 


Roman. 
Ardaoneon 
Calleva  Attrebatum 
Clausentum 
Regnum 
Wentana  Civitas 
Glebon  Colonia 
Corinium 
Durocornovium 
Londinium 
Mida  or  Miba 
Neomagus 
Uenta  Belgarum 


Saxon. 
Sil-ceaster 


Cissan-ceaster 

Wintan-ceaster 

Gleavan-ceaster 


London 
Midan-Bury 

Ushot 


English. 
Silchester. 
Calvepit,  Reading. 
Blackmoor,  Woolmer. 
Chichester. 
Winchester. 
Gloucester. 
Cirencester. 
North  Cerney. 
London. 

Midanbury,  Bitterne. 
Farley  Heath,  Albury. 
Ewshot,  Crondall,  Hants 


Loxwood.  Sussex. 
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SOME  NOTES  UPON  THE  ABCHITECTURE  OF 
OTEHALL,  IN  THE  PAEISH  OF  WIVELSFIELD, 

SUSSEX. 


By  EALPH  NEVILL,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


Tee  interesting  timber  house  at  Otehall  dates  from  the 
close  of  the  16th  century. 

Accident  has  preserved  the  vestiges  and  much  of  the 
actual  work  of  the  original,  and  the  loving  care  of  the 
present  owner  has  restored  it  to  almost  exactly  its  old 
state.  Eepair  would  be  a  better  expression  than  the 
ill-omened  word  restoration,  and  a  careful  inspection 
will  show  all  the  essential  features  of  the  old  work  still 
existing. 

The  framing  was  evidently  most  carefully  designed, 
and  carried  out  very  completely  with  the  best  material 
picked  to  suit  the  design,  and  there  was  here  no 
accommodating  of  the  design  to  the  material  in  hand,  as 
is  so  usual.  The  inside  of  the  framing  was  most  care- 
fully wrought,  and  the  edges  chamfered  and  stopped 
elaborately.  This  latter  feature  shows  well  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  is  unusual  to  find  surviving. 

I  will  briefly  describe  how  much  is  original  and  what 
are  new  features. 

The  outside,  except  a  part  on  the  north  side,  was 
entirely  covered  with  plaster,  concealing  some  of  the 
windows,  and  the  timbers  and  the  windows  of  the  east 
front  had  been  cut  out,  and  later  and  larger  casements 
inserted.  The  marks  of  the  original  transoms  and 
mullions  were  and  are  visible,  and  the  original  attic 
windows  still  survived. 

On  the  south  side  were  no  dormers,  but  the  roof 
framing  for  them  and  marks  were  found,  and  they  have 
been  restored  to  match  the  others. 
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The  small  windows  on  the  east  front  came  to  light  on 
removal  of  the  plaster,  and  were  previously  unsuspected ; 
they  are  good  instances  of  the  mania  for  multiplication  of 
windows  that  so  roused  Lord  Bacon's  wrath.  On  the 
sketch,  by  Mr.  Shirley,  in  a  previous  volume  of  the 
Society's  Transactions,  a  triangular  piece  is  shown  in 
the  north  gable  bearing  the  letters  TMGr  1600.  This 
had  been  put  up  in  front  of  the  closed  attic  window,  and 
from  the  marks  remainiug  over  the  window  above  the 
old  porch  it  had  evidently  been  the  pediment  thereof. 
As  the  mortices  of  two  brackets  were  also  found  here  the 
window  was  restored  as  projecting,  but  is  necessarily 
somewhat  conjectural.  The  porch  below  had  had  a 
Georgian  door  and  panelling  fitted  to  it,  and  no 
evidences  of  the  original  work  remained. 

The  two  doorways  that  have  three  lights  over,  and  are 
opposite  one  another  in  the  building,  are  fitted  to  the 
original  marks. 

The  house  was  evidently  built  in  two  portions,  but  at 
no  great  distance  of  time  between. 

The  first  part  was  the  east  block,  .consisting  of 
entrance  porch,  with  stairs  opposite,  and  hall  to  the 
right  and  kitchen  to  the  left,  and  an  outhouse.  Not 
long  after,  the  other  block  was  added,  the  work  and 
especially  the  carving  being  more  elaborate. 

The  stairs  were  moved  to  their  present  position,  as 
was  shown  by  the  framing  of  the  old  well-hole,  that  we 
found  remaining  in  the  old  floor.  The  entrance  was  then, 
doubtless,  by  one  of  the  two  opposite  doors,  with  a  screen 
to  shut  off  the  hall  and  staircase.  The  room  at  the  west 
end,  now  turned  into  a  dining-room,  was  then  made  the 
kitchen,  and  a  separate  building,  containing  outhouses 
and  stables,  erected  where  the  new  wing  stands. 

There  are  nice  sandstone  Tudor  -  fire-places  in  the 
drawing-room  and  two  rooms  above.  One  of  these  had 
been  used  as  the  drawing-room,  and  contains  nice  oak 
panelling  and  mantelpiece.  The  other  room  contains 
a  good  carved  mantelpiece,  with  inlaid  initials  and  date, 
T.M.G.  1609,  no  doubt  the  date  of  the  panelling  and  re- 
fitting. 
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A  stone  window  on  the  west  side  was  removed  from 
I  the  south  corner,  and  the  dining-room  window  is 
I  conjectural. 

The  corridors,  &c,  on  the  south  side  are  additions. 

The  old  oak  front  door,  and  panelling  and  mantels, 
except  where  mentioned,  were  collected  from  old  houses 
at  Guildford  and  Grodalming,  now  pulled  down. 

In  the  bedroom  over  first  kitchen  a  long  cupboard  at 
the  side  of  fire-place  had  been  converted  into  a  con- 
venience, the  seat  of  which  remained,  and  emptied  down 
a  brick  well,  which  was  cleared  from  outside  through  a 
rough  arch  now  in  the  porch.  This  primitive  arrange- 
ment was,  I  think,  later  than  the  original  house. 

Hardly  any  alteration  has  been  necessary  in  the  plan 
|  or  details,  and  the  house  therefore  presents  an  unusually 
I  complete  example  of  the  smaller  country  house  of  the 
17th  century. 
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No.  1. 

On  the  Etymology  of  "  Bye.11 
To  the  Editor  of  the  11  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections." 

Sir, — In  supplementary  elucidation  of  the  late  Mr.  Holloway's  attemp 
to  explain  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  "  Rye,"  I  venture  to  offer,1 
the  following  suggestion  : — 

An  approximately  accurate  explanation  of  the  name  should  spon-j 
taneously — as  it  were — account  for  the  invariable  use  in  old  French; 
chronicles  of  the  forms  "  La  Rie"  or  "  LaRhie" — that  is  to  say,  should 
account  for  the  word  being  feminine  in  gender  as  well  as  being  preceded 
by  the  definite  article. 

These  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  old  French  word  (a  feminine 
noun)  "la rie,"  which  La  Curne  De-Sainte-Palaye,*  in  his  large  dic- 
tionary, defines  as  "  terre  en  friche  "  (land  lying  waste,  a  void  spot,  or 
locality) — an  accurate  description,  some  few  hundred  years'  since,  of 
the  waste-lying  peninsular  sand-rock,  now  the  site  of  Rye;  but  then 
washed  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and,  presumably,  unoccupied. 

Edward  Adamson,  M.D., 

Rye,  August  4th,  1883.  Rye. 

*  "  Dictionnaire  Historique  de  1'  Ancien  Langage  Frai^ais,"  par  La  Curne  de- 
Sainte-Palaye. 

No.  2. 

Warnham :   Its    Church,   Monuments,    Registers,    and    Vicars  (Vol. 
XXXIII.,  p.  165.) 

To  the  account  of  Thomas  Pittis,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Warnham,  add  the 
following: — He  was  buried  at  Horsham,  19  April,  1712,  as  "Mr  Petes;  ^ 
Minester  of  Warnham."    Administration  of  his  goods,  etc. — in  the  record  t  y 
of  which  he  is  described  as  :  Thomas  Pittis  (sic)  late  Vicar  of  Warnhamj!  ^ 
and  School  Master  of  Horsham  co.  Sussex,  deceased, — was  granted  in |£  y 
P.C.C.  10  May  1712  to  Thomas  Hunt,  principal  creditor,  Frances  I' 
Pettis  (sic)  relict  of  said  deceased  first  renouncing.    On  2  April  1718  I 
another  grant  was  made  to  Ralph  Linfeild  a  creditor,  Thomas  Hunt|\ 
principal  creditor  and  administrator   having    deceased  without  fully  j 
administering. 

R.  Garraway  Rice 
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No.  3. 


Sussex  Iron  Fire  Back. 


This  illustration  is  copied  from  a  sketch  kindly  supplied  by  Alexander 
INesbitt,  Esq.,  of  Oldlands,  Uckfield,  who  in  forwarding  it  described  it  as 
I  being  of  a  type  new  to  him.  Mr.  Nesbitt  calls  attention  in  the  same 
I  communication  to  a  very  good  fire  back  at  Mr.  Sclater's,  at  Newick  Park, 
[upon  which  are,  he  says,  "the  arms  of,  I  think,  a  Sackville,  Knight  of 

the  Garter  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,"  and  he  adds,  "  I  fancy  there 

are  few  as  early  and  as  good. 

No.  4. 

"  Bumboo"  an  18th  Century  Drink. 

In  the  instructive  "  Diary  of  a  Sussex  Tradesman  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago,"  published  in  Vol.  XI.  "  S.  A.  C,"  there  is  the  following  reference 
(p.  188)  to  this  mysterious  compound  of  spirituous  liquors  : — "  1756. 
April  28th.    I  went  down  to  Jones',  where  we  drank  one  bowl  of  punch 
and  two  muggs  of  bumboo,  and  I  came  home  again  in  liquor.    Oh  !  with 
!' j  what  horrors  does  it  fill  my  heart  to  think  I  should  be  guilty  of  doing  so, 
|  and  on  a  Sunday  too !    Let  me  once  more  endeavour,  never,  no  never,  to 
be  guilty  of  the  same  again."    Subsequent  writers  have  puzzled  over  this 
I  allusion  to  11  bumboo,"  and  recently  a  query  has  appeared  in  11  Notes  and 
[  Queries"  (6th  S.,  xii.,  468)  as  to  the  meaning  of  Bumbo  Fair,  mentioned 
I'  in  Act  IV.  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play,  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 
The  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  published  in  1882  a  volume 
entitled  "Northumbrian  Minstrelsy — a  Collection  of  the  Ballads,  Melodies, 
and  Small-Pipe  Tunes  of  North umbria,"  edited  by  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce, 
j  F.S.A.  (V.P.  Suss.  A.  S.),  and  John  Stokoe,  in  which  there  is  the 
|  following  reference  in  a  song  called  "  Elsie  Marley  ": — 

f*  The  pitmen  and  the  keelmen  trim, 
They  drink  bumbo  made  of  gin, 
And  for  the  dance  they  do  begin 
To  the  tune  of  4  Elsie  Marley'  honey."  (p.  113.) 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer,  F.S.A. 
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No.  5. 

Hayward's  Heath. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communication  sent  by  Warden  Sergison, 
Esq.,  of  Cuckfield  Park,  will  be  read  with  interest : — "  I  think  this  copy 
of  one  of  my  oldest  deeds  (dated  1359)  would  be  worth  inserting  in 
the  '  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections.'  It  explains  the  derivation 
of  Hayward's  Heath.  I  had  it  published  in  the  '  Cuckfield  Magazine/ 
because  it  has  been  stated  that  Hayward's  Heath  was  so  called  after  a 
robber  who  was  hanged  there  in  the  last  century,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
mistake." 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Johannes  de  Hayworthe  de 
parochia  de  Cokefeld  dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi 
Rogero  Somonour  de  eadem  parochia  septem  acras  et  dimidiam  terre  mee 
vocate  Stakland  jacentes  apud  Hayworthe  inter  tenementum  quondam 
Ade  le  Somonour  ex  parte  boreali  et  viam  ducentem  versus  Lewes  ex 
parte  australi  et  viam  ducentem  versus  Shoreham  ex  parte  occidentali  et 
terrain  meam  propriam  ex  parte  orientali  sicut  certe  mete  et  bunde  dividunt 
et  demonstrant.  Habendas  et  tenendas  predictas  septem  acras  terre  et 
dimidiam  cum  suis  pertinenciis  predicto  Rogero  heredibus  et  assignatis 
suis  vel  cuicumque  vendere  legare  dare  vel  aliquo  alio  modo  assignare 
voluerit  tarn  in  egritudine  quam  in  sanitudine  libere  quiete  et  in 
pace  in  perpetuum  de  capitalibus  dominis  feodi  illius  per  servitia  inde 
debita  et  de  jure  consueta.  Reddendo  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  per  annum 
predictus  Rogerus  heredes  sui  vel  sui  assignati  unum  denarium  et  unum 
obolum  videlicet  ad  festum  Pentecosti  ad  festum  sancti  Michaelis  et  ad 
festum  Purificationis  beate  Marie  equis  porcionibus  pro  omnibus  aliis 
servitiis  et  secularibus  demandis  salvos  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  sex 
denarios  pro  herioto  et  sex  denarios  pro  relevio  cum  accident.  Et  ego 
vero  predictus  Johannes  heredes  mei  et  assignati  mei  totam  predictam 
terram  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinenciis  predicto  Rogero  heredibus  et 
assignatis  suis  contra  omnes  gentes  warantizabimus  in  perpetuum.  In  cujus 
rei  testimonium  huic  presenti  carte  sigillum  meum  apposui.  Hiis  testibus 
Waltero  atte  More  Willielmo  de  Wolnor  Johanne  de  Stanford  Willielmo 
Wordewrygth  et  multis  aliis  Datum  apud  Cokefeld  quarto  die  mensis 
Aprilis  Anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  tertii  post  conquestum  tricesimo 
secundo. 


Know  all  men  present  and  to  come  that  I  John  de  Hayworthe  of  the 
parish  of  Cokefeld  have  given  granted  and  by  this  my  present  charter* 
have  confirmed  unto  Roger  le  Somonour  of  the  same  parish  seven  acres 
and  a  half  of  my  land  called  Stakland  lying  at  Hayworthe  between  a 
tenement  sometime  of  Adam  le  Somonour  on  the  north  part  and  a  road 
leading  towards  Lewes  on  the  south  part  and  the  road  leading  towards 
Shoreham  on  the  west  part  and  my  own  land  on  the  east  part  as  certain 

*  "  From  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  those  which  we  now  call  Deeds  or 
"Writings  were  generally  called  Chartre — Charters.  This  name  was  brought  into 
common  use  by  the  Normans,  as  Ingulf  observes."  Madox.  Formulare  Angli- 
canum,  iij. 
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nietes  and  bounds  divide  and  show.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  seven 
and  a  half  acres  of  land  with  their  appurtenances  to  the  said  Roger  his 
heirs  and  assigns  or  to  whomsoever  he  may  wish  to  sell  will  give  or  in  any 
other  manner  assign  as  well  in  sickness  as  in  health  freely  quietly  and  in 
peace  for  ever  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  by  the  services  therefor  due  and 
lof  right  accustomed.  He  the  said  Roger  his  heirs  or  assigns  yielding  to 
me  and  my  heirs  by  the  year  one  penny  and  one  half-penny  that  is  to  say 
at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  at  the  feast  of 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  equal  portions  in  respect  of  all 
other  services  and  secular  demands  saving  to  me  and  my  heirs  sixpence 
for  heriot  and  sixpence  for  relief  when  it  shall  happen.  And  I  the  said 
John  my  heirs  and  assigns  will  warrant  for  ever  all  the  said  lands  with  all 
its  appurtenances  to  the  said  Roger  his  heirs  and  assigns  against  all 
persons.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  put  my  seal  to  this  present  charter. 
In  the  presence  of  Walter  atte  More  William  de  Wolnor  John  de 
Stanford  William  Woidewrygth  and  many  others.  Given  at  Cokefeld  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  month  of  April  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third  after  the  conquest. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  F.  J.  Mount,  when  inserting  the  above  in  the  "  Cuck- 
field  Magazine  "  for  March,  1880,  said  : — "  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Payne  for  decyphering  the  deed,  a  most  difficult  task,  and 
also  for  the  translation.  Worth — in  old  English  Weorthe — signifies,  I 
am  told,  a  farm  or  homestead  ;  so  that  Hayworthe  was  probably  originally 
the  homestead  of  Haye,  or  Haie,  one  of  the  oldest  Norman  names  in 
Sussex."  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  remark  that  Verstegan  gives  a 
totally  different  derivation,  observing: — "Weorth  or  Weord,  a  kynd 
I  of  peninsula  or  land  enuyroned  almost  about  with  water,  not  in  the  sea, 
j but  in  some  river  or  between  two  rivers." 

No.  6. 

Bemoving  a  Mill  Entire. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  "  Antiquarian  Chronicle,"  &c,  for 
July,  1882,  may  perhaps  be  considered  curious  enough  to  find  a  place 
|  in  our  Notes  and  Queries  : — 

"In  1797,  a  miller  at  Brighton,  in  the  presence  of  many  thousand 
spectators,  removed  his  windmill  whole,  and  literally  as  he  worked  her, 
with  the  help  of  36  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  number  of  men,  from  the  above 
j  place,  across  the  plains  to  a  brow  near  With  dean,  a  distance  of  more 
[than  a  mile,  where  he  fixed  her,  without  the  smallest  accident.  The 
above  mill  stood  to  the  westward  of  Brighton,  very  near  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  and  had  long  been  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  which  caused  the 
rempval.  The  neighbouring  farmers  accommodated  him -with  their  oxen 
for  the  purpose,  gratis."  * 

\  No.  7. 

Discovery  at  Edburton. 

Under  this  title  there  is  given  an  account  in  Vol.  XXXII.  of  the 
: "  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,"  page  230,  of  a  description  of  a 
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tablet  in  the  Truleigh  Chapel,  Edburton  Church,  with  some  lines  upon 
it,  incomplete  through  a  missing  fragment  of  the  tablet.  The  late  Rector 
of  Edburton,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wilkie,  after  giving  the  portion  of  the  lines 
still  left,  says  : — "  Are  they  a  quotation  ?  or  can  any  reader  complete 
them  (not  from  imagination)."  As  no  one  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
supplied  the  missing  words,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  all  probability 
they  ran  as  follows  : — 

And  seeing  stones  can  speake — and  tell 
both  who  he  was  and  what  lies — buried  here 
he  y*  court,  city,  country  life — hath  tried 
&  finding  none  that  pleased,  fell — sick  &  died 
he  died  if  dead  he  can  be  said — to  be 
'      that  knew  no  life  besides  E — ternitie. 

John  Sawyer. 

No.  8. 

Dedication  of  New  Slioreham  Church. 

In  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon  "  (Vol.  I.,  582)  this  church  is  described  as 
St.  Mary  de  Haurd,  and  in  Vol.  XXVII.  (p.  73)  of  our  "  Collections" 
there  is  a  query  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  expression.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  haurire,  to  pierce,  wound,  or  suffer,  and 
therefore  the  dedication  is  Our  Lady  of  Sorrow  (or  the  Seven  Sorrows). 
This  feast  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  formally  instituted  in  the  year  1200, 
and  was  observed  on  July  15th  in  the  old  English  calendar  ("  Brewer's 
Dictionary  of  Miracles,"  p.  517).  It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  co- 
incidence that  a  fair  is  still  held  at  New  Shoreham  on  July  25th,  which 
would  be  the  eve  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrow,  new  style,  and  we  may  therefore 
accept  this  as  the  true  dedication.  The  dedication  formerly  assigned 
jointly  to  the  Virgin  and  S.  Nicholas  probably  arises  from  a  confusion  of 
this  church  with  that  of  Old  Shoreham. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

No.  9. 

A  List  of  some  Papers  in  the  "Archceologia"  relating  to  Sussex. 

For  the  following  list  of  papers  in  the  "  ArchaBologia,"  Vols.  I.-XLVII. 
inclusive,  which  it  is  thought  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  members  of 
the  S.  A.  S.  for  reference,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Comber,  Free  Library, 
Saltley,  near  Birmingham  : — 

"  Archseologia,"  Vol.  III. 
■Aylosse,  Sir  J.    Eng.  hist,  paintings  at  Cowdry,  Sussex. 

Vol.  VI. 

Pownall,  T.     Singular  stone  among  the  rocks  at  West  Hoadley. 

Vol.  VIII. 

Topham,  J.    Anc.  painting  at  Cowdray. — App. 
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Vol.  XV J II. 

Lysons,  S.  Eoman  villa  disc,  at  Bignor. — Davy,  Sir  H.  Colours  on 
the  walls  of  a  Eoman  house  disc,  at  Bignor. — Letter  to  the  Mayor,  etc., 
of  Winchelsea,  resp.  choice  of  officers. 

Vol.  XIX. 
Lysons,  S.    Roman  villa  at  Bignor. 

Vol.  XXIII. 

Letter  to  H.  Petrie,  accompanying  drawings  of  Prior  of  Lewe's  Hos- 
telry in  St.  Olave,  Southwark. — Townsend,  C.  Fresco-painting  disc,  at 
Preston,  Sussex. 

Vol.  XXVI. 

Phillips,  T.    Disc,  of  anc.  canoe  at  North  Stoke,  Sussex. 

Vol.  XXVII. 

Madden,  Sir  F.    Matrix  of  the  seal  of  Boxgrave  (sic.)  Priory,  Sussex. 

Vol.  XXXI. 

Harcourt,  L.  V.  Vessels  of  glass  and  earthenware,  and  ornaments 
disc,  near  Chilgrove,  Sussex. 

Mantell,  G.  A.  Disc,  of  remains  of  William  de  Warren  and  his  wife 
Gundrada  among  ruins  of  Priory  of  St.  Pancras,  Southover,  Lewes. — 
Blaauw,  W.  H.  Two  leaden  chests  containing  bones  of  W.  de  Warren 
and  his  wife  Gundrada,  founders  of  Lewes  Priory  in  Sussex,  disc.  1845. 

Vol.  XXXII. 

Blaauw,  W.  H.  Matilda,  Queen  of  Wm.  the  Conqueror  and  her 
daughter  Gundrada. 

Vol.  XLII. 
Fox,  A.  H.  L.    Hill  Forts  of  Sussex. 

Vol.  XLV. 

Walcott,  M.  E.  C.    Early  Statutes  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 

Vol.  XLVI. 
Fox,  A.  L.    Mount  Caburn  Camp,  near  Lewes. 

No.  10. 

Archaeological  Discoveries  at  Prestonville,  Brighton. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883,  and  in  the  spring  of  1884,  discoveries  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  remains  were  made  in  some  fields  adjoining  Dyke  Road,  Brighton, 
which  appear  to  indicate  that  "  the  elevated  ground  lying  between  Dyke- 
road,  Stanford-road,  Port  Hall-road,  and  the  Old  Shoreham-road,  marks 
the  site  of  a  Saxon  burial  ground."  The  remains,  which  were  of  the 
normal  type,  were  inspected  by  several  members  of  the  Sussex  Archaeo- 
logical Society;  a  detailed  account  of  the  " finds"  was  inserted  in  D.  B. 
Friend's  Almanack  for  1885,  page  166. 
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No.  11. 

Editors  Notices. 

It  is  intended  to  issue  Vol.  XXXV.  of  the  "  Collections  "  early  in 
1887.  Members  are  requested  to  forward  any  papers  or  notes  before  the 
1st  September,  1886.  Among  the  papers  already  promised  for  this 
volume  is  one  by  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart.,  relating  to  the  Cluniac 
Priory  of  St.  Pancras,  Lewes,  which  will  be  of  exceptional  interest  and 
value. 

The  "  Sussex  Domesday  "  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  Members,  and  it 
is  proposed  that  Vol.  XXXVI.  of  our  "  Collections  "  shall  be  devoted 
solely  to  matters  connected  with  this  work  ;  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to 
receive  all  papers  and  notes  relating  thereto  as  early  in  1887  as  possible. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Volume  for  1888  shall  be  Sussex  Folk 
Lore  and  Sussex  Songs  and  Music. 

Henry  Griffith, 

47,  Old  Steyne,  Brighton. 
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Several  of  the  papers  in  this  Volume  contain  a  large  number  of  names 
with  which— as  being  of  little  general  interest  apart  from  their  context 
— it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  encumber  the  Index.  Mention  has 
therefore  been  made  of  some  of  the  more  distinctive  or  noteworthy 
but  those  engaged  in  tracing  local  names  are  recommended  to  search 
such  papers  for  instance  as  that  commencing  at  page  126,  in  addition  to 
consulting  the  Index, 
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Abergavenny,  George  Neville,  lord  of 
(will  dated  1491),  buried  in  the 
Priory  Church  of  St.  Fancras,  Lewes ; 
discovery  (in  1845)  of  a  bull's  head 
in  brass,  part  of  the  heraldic  decora- 
tion of  his  tomb,  86. 

Additional  Notes  on  "  The  Mea- 
surements of  Ptolemy  and  of 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,"  by  Gor- 
don M.  Hills  ("  S.  A.  C."  Vols.  XXXI. 
and  XXXII.),  by  H.  F.  Napper, 
239-254.  Distinction  between  the 
Revennas  and  the  Iters,  239  ;  details 
of  the  great  Eoman  roads  crossing 
Britain,  239-240 ;  ancient  map  of 
Roman  Britain  prefixed  to  Hatcher's 
"  Richard  of  Cirencester  " ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  map,  241,  et  seq.;  the 
"  Ravennas "  catalogue  commences 
at  Land's  End  ;  successful  attempt  to 
annex  modern  names  to  some  of  the 
places  mentioned,  242  ;  Exeter  either 
not  in  existence,  or  of  no  importance 
during  the  Eoman  occupation  of 
Britain,  243;  reasons  for  supposing 
Carshalton  marks  the  site  of  Novio- 
magus;  Thundersfield  possibly  the 
capital  of  a  territory,  244;  a  Koman 
villa  near  Crondall  Church  ruthlessly 
destroyed ;  importance  of  Crondall ; 
origin  of  the  name  Ardaoneon  and  of 
Silchester,  245 ;  the  name  of  Onion 
used  as  a  surname  at  Reading ;  execu- 
tion of  a  monk  named  Onion  at 
Reading  {temp.  Henry  VIII.) ;  Midan- 
bury  camp  probably  the  capital  of 
the  Tetrici,  246  ;  list  of  British  cities 
and  camps,  247-249;  Farley  Heath 
identified  as  the  site  of  the  "Neo- 
magus"  of  Ptolemy,  249;  Warne's 
"  Ancient  Dorset "  criticised,  249-250 ; 
a  challenge  to  those  who  hold 
Silchester  to  be  Calleva  Attrebatium, 

250-  251 ;  attempt  to  correct  Iter 
XIV.,  and  to  reconcile  a  discrepancy, 

251-  252;  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  theory 
as  to  the  position  of  walled  stations 
in  the  Iters ;  reasons  for  placing 
Clausentum  at  Woolmer  instead  of  at 
Bitterne,  252,  et  seq.;  futile  attempts 

XXXIV. 


to  reconcile  Antoninus  with  Camden's 
idea  that  Southampton  was  Clausen- 
turn,  253  ;  Woolmer  a  Roman  settle- 
ment; Gilbert  White's  account  of  a 
find  of  coins  in  Woolmer  pond ;  30,000 
coins  found  at  Blackmoor,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Selborne ;  bronze  swords, 
spearheads,  pottery,  &c,  found  there 
also  ;  table  of  place-names,  254. 

Aldershot,  Roman  coins  found  at,  245. 

Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  St.  Pancras' 
Church,  Lewes,  gift  of  a  messuage  to 
(1238),  85. 

Amberley  Castle,  table  at,  53,  note. 

Andre,  J.  Lewis,  on  Sussex  Do- 
mestic Architecture  in  its 
Humbler  Aspects,  39-56. 

Anton,  probable  site  of,  of  "  Mutuan- 
tonis,"  57. 

Antonine's  Itinerary,  necessity  for  cor- 
recting distances,  &c,  251. 

Archaeological  discovery  at  Brighton, 
263. 

"  Archaeologia,"  list  of  papers  in  the, 

relating  to  Sussex,  262. 
Architecture,  Sussex  Domestic,  39-56. 
Arda-Oneon,  origin  of  the  word,  245. 
Arnold,  the  Rev.  Frederick  H., 

LL.B.,  on  Cawley  the  Regicide, 

21-38. 

Arundel  and  Surrey^  effigies  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of,  (temp.  Edward 
III.),  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  removed  from 
Lewes  Priory  at  the  Suppression,  92. 

Arundel  and  Surrey,  Richard  Fitz  Alan, 
Earl  of  (pb.  1376),  and  his  Countess, 
their  effigies  probably  in  Chichester 
Cathedral,  92. 

Arundel  and  Surrey,  Richard,  third 
Earl  of,  by  his  will  (1375)  directs 
mass  to  be  said  daily  in  Lewes 
Priory  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  84. 

Arundel,  Sir  John  de  (1379),  wills  to  be 
buried  in  the  Priory  at  Lewes,  86. 

Ashburnham,  J.,  Esq.,  lessee  of  the 
Manor  of  Oving  (in  1649),  groom  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.,  and  M.P.  for  Hastings 
(1640),  188-189. 
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Battle  Abbey,  the  Great  Hall  originally 
covered  with  shingles,  42,  note. 

Bax,  Alfred  Ridley,  on  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Churchyard  op 
Willingdon,  Co.  Sussex,  221-236. 

Beach,  William,  of  Basing,  "minister 
of  the  army  there  "  during  the  siege, 
31. 

Bellomonte,  Robert  de  (Earl  of  Mellent), 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  orginal 
Confirmation  and  Deed  of  Grift  of 
Lewes  Priory,  122,  and  ibid.  note. 

Bellomonte,  Henry  de  (Earl  of  War- 
wick), one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
original  Confirmation  and  Deed  of 
Gift  of  Lewes  Priory,  122  and  note. 

Bell-rope  Fields  at  Oving,  rent  of,  lost 
to  the  church,  198. 

Bermondsey,  see  Chronicle  of 

Benolte,  Visitation  of  Sussex  by,  91. 

Bertram  of  Copenhagen,  the  original 
publisher  of  "  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester," 240. 

Berwick,  pigeon-house  at,  48. 

Birdham,  legacy  left  to  the  poor  of,  by 
John  Cawley,  Mayor  of  Chichester 
ipb.  1621),  24. 

Blaauw,  Mr.  (the  late),  contribution  to 
"  Archaeologia "  on  the  Gundreda 
controversy,  9. 

Blaker,  Mr.  John,  his  discovery  of  a 
fragment  of  St.  Pancras'  Church  at 
Lewes  (1849-50),  78. 

Blatchington,  one  of  the  first  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Sussex, 
held  at,  in  1662,  174. 


Bodiam  Castle,  oct  agonal  stone  chim- 

neys  at,  44. 
Bricks,  old-fashioned  method  of  using, 

British  cities  and  camps,  list  of,  247-9. 

British  place-names,  table  of,  254. 

British  Settlement,  a,  between 
llndfield  and  horsted  xeynes. 
By  H.  F.  JNapper,  237-8.  Occurrence 
of  the  words  "The  Regni,"in  Speed's 
Map  of  Sussex  (1646)  in  the  space 
between  "  Horsted  Cayns,"  "  Lyn- 
feld  d arches,"  «  She'ffeild,"  and 
"Borslye,"  probably  indicating  site 
of  a  British  settlement  •  bareness  of 
place-names;  symptoms  of  ancient 
vias  crossing  near  Paxhill,  237  ;  some 
words  which  generally  imply  British 
or  Roman  occupation;  difficulty  of 
fixing  meaning  of  such  words  as 
"  Honey,"  "Folly,"  and  "  Maiden"; 
suggestion  as  to  spots  to  be  explored ; 
traces  of  the  Danes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, 238. 

Brighton,  removing  a  mill  entire  at, 
261. 

Brighton,  archaeological  discovery  at, 
263. 

Broadlees,  at  Rumboldswyke,  the  pro- 
perty of  Cawley  the  Regicide,  27. 

Brounker,  Lord  William  (in  1663),  pur- 
chases the  Cawley  estate  for  .£2,100, 
37. 

"Bumboo,"  an  18th  century  drink,  259. 


c. 


Caburn,  Mount,  British  entrenchments 
and  sepulchral  tumuli  on  summit  of, 
57. 

Caer-Aulton,  see  Carshalton. 

Calvo  Monte,  Geoffrey  de,  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  original  Confirma- 
tion and  Deed  of  Gift  of  Lewes 
Priory,  122  and  note. 

Carleton,  George,  a  "  rigid  Calvinist," 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  26. 

Carshalton,  called  Aulton  in  Domesday, 
244. 

Carshalton  supposed  to  occupy  site  of 
Noviomagus,  244. 

"Castle  Precinct"  (Lewes),  its  boun- 
daries, how  defined,  65. 

Cawley,  Catherine,  the  mother  of  the 
Regicide,  buried  in  the  hospital  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  1605,  22,  note. 


Cawley  the  Regicide.  By  the  Rev- 
Frederick  H.  Arnold,  LL.B.,  21-38. 
Opening  of  vault  of  chapel  at  the 
Cawley  Almshouse  at  Chichester  in 
1816  (21  note)  and  1882 ;  examination 
of  vault  and  contents,  21 ;  reasons  for 
supposing  the  three  skeletons  therein 
to  be  those  of  the  Regicide  and  of 
two  members  of  his  family ;  biography 
of  William  Cawley;  his  ancestry; 
pedigree  and  arms ;  his  father,  John 
Cawley,  thrice  Mayor  of  Chichester, 
22;  register  of  William  Cawley's 
baptism ;  his  education ;  association 
with  Selden;  Cawley  designed  for 
the  law;  portrait  of  Cawley  (ano. 
1620,  cei.  sua  18)  still  preserved  in 
Chichester  Workhouse ;  description 
of  portrait ;  reflections  thereupon, 
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23;  his  father's  will;  burial  of  John 
Cawley ;  monument ;  effigy  and  in- 
scriptions ;  erection  of  the  Cawley 
Almshouse  by  the  Eegicide ;  position 
of  the  building ;  its  use ;  date ;  dedi- 
cation of  the  chapel  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew; its  consecration  by  Bishop 
Carleton ;  its  present  condition,  23- 
25 ;  inscription  on  John  Cawley's 
monument  added  long  after  his 
decease  ;  mistakes  occurring  in  it,  25 ; 
loss  of  registers  of  Bishops  Carleton, 
Montague,  Duppa,  and  King,  also  of 
The  Act  Books  of  Dean  and  Chapter 
(from  1618  to  1660),  ibid,  notes; 
mistake  in  supposing  the  Alms- 
house to  have  been  built  by  John 
Cawley;  origin  of  the  error;  illogical 
conclusion  of  Hay,  "  the  inaccurate 
historian  of  Chichester ; "  extract  from 
his  History  of  Chichester;  Alms- 
house occupied  by  Parliamentarian 
troops  at  the  siege  of  Chichester; 
discovery  of  skeletons  within  pre- 
cincts of  the  Almshouse;  Cawley 
Priory;  Wm.  Cawley,  M.P.  for 
Chichester,  in  1627 ;  compounds  for 
knighthood  (1630),  26  and  notes; 
Cawley  attached  to  the  Puritan 
party ;  his  estate  at  Rumboldswyke  ; 
oak  pulpit  presented  by  him  to 
Rumboldswyke  Church ;  Cawley 
M.P.  for  Midhursf,  1640;  sat  for  that 
borough  during  the  Long  Parliament ; 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  Crom- 
well on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War;  obtains  a  commission  in  the 
army ;  in  1642  Cawley  takes  measures 
against  Col.  Goring  and  the  Chiches- 
ter Royalists ;  Chichester  declares 
for  the  Parliament;  "Mr  William 
Cawley "  firmly  refuses  to  "  listen 
to  Royal  overtures  ; "  reverses  of  the 
Cavaliers,  27 ;  Royalist  rising  in 
Chichester,  cannon  from  Portsmouth 
seiztd,  the  City  keys  taken,  the 
trained-bands  imprisoned  ;  news  of 
the  "  surprisal"  sent  by  Cawley  to 
Col.  Morley;  the  Chichester  M.P.'s 
expelled  the  House  ;  the  siege  of 
Chichester ;  the  City  taken  (Dec. 
29th,  1642) ;  Cawley's  influence 
"paramount"  in  Chichester;  takes 
the  Covenant  (June  6th,  1643)  with 
Selden  and  Cromwell ;  appointed  a 
Commissioner  "  for  demolishing 
superstitious  pictures  and  monu- 
ments in  London  ;  "  selected  to  thank 
the  divines  who  preached  before 
Parliament  (Aug.  28th,  1644)  "for 
their   pains    in    their  sermons;" 


exerts  himself  in  1644  to  oppose  the 
Royali-ts;  many  fortified  houses  in 
Sussex  abolished,  28;  Cawley  em- 
powered to  pay  "  three  able  preach- 
ing ministers  in  Chichester  £100 
a  year  each  out  of  the  estates  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,"  ibid,  note ;  rising 
of  the  Sussex  Clubmen  (in  1645)  on 
Rooke's  Hill  (the  Trundle  above 
Groodwood) ;  history  of  this  "third 
party,"  their  badge,  arms,  leaders, 
origin,  design,  numbers,  tactics, 
motto;  introduction  by  them  of  the 
word  "  plunder  "  into  our  language  ; 
Fairfax  first  employs  and  then  sup- 
presses them,  29;  Cromwell  defeats 
them  on  Hambledon  Hill ;  the  rising 
at  Winchester  suppressed  by  Colonel 
Norton.  30 ;  curious  sermon  to  Club- 
men ;  end  of  the  Civil  War ;  Charles 
I.  a  prisoner;  Cawley  named  as  a 
Commissioner ;  he  attends  the  trial 
every  day,  31 ;  Cawley  one  of  the 
59  who  signed  the  King's  death- 
warrant  ;  took  no  prominent  part  in 
the  King's  execution;  appointed  one 
of  the  Council  of  State  in  1650,  and 
one  of  the  Sequestrators  for  Sussex; 
presents  his  son  John  (a  Nonconfor- 
mist) to  the  Benefice  of  Rotherfield 
(1659),  32 ;  on  the  estates  of  Lord 
Craven  being  sold  in  1652  Cawley 
purchases  the  Manor  of  Wartling, 
ibid,  note;  John  Cawley  takes  epis- 
copal orders  at  the  Restoration, 
becomes  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln 
(in  1666-7),  see  note ;  kind  behaviour 
of  Bishop  King;  Cawley  elected 
M.P,  for  Chichester  (1660)  ;  sat  in  the 
Convention  Parliament ;  his  critical 
position  ;  excepted  "  as  to  life  and 
property"  from  Act  of  Indemnity, 
33  ;  not  indicted  for  high  treason, 
being  supposed  to  have  fled  beyond 
sea  ;  efforts  to  discover  Cawley  ;  his 
escape  to  Lausanne  ;  his  condition  in 
exile,  34;  his  death  (1666);  his 
burial ;  discovery  of  monument  at 
Vevey,  35 ;  honour  paid  to  Cawley 
by  the  Council  of  Berne ;  tradition 
as  to  burial  at  Chichester,  probable 
truth  of  this,  ibid,  notes;  inscrip- 
tion on  Cawley's  monument ;  rea- 
sons for  concluding  Cawley's  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Chichester, 
36;  subsequent  history  of  Cawley's 
Almshouse,  37 ;  extract  from  Act 
of  Parliament,  showing  ultimate 
settlement  of  the  property,  ibid, 
note. 

Cawley  the  Regicide,  John  Selden,  and 
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Oliver  Cromwell  all  took  the  Cove- 
nant upon  the  same  day,  28. 

Cawley  family,  the,  long  extinct  in 
Chichester,  33,  note. 

Cawley,  William  (son  of  the  Regicide), 
petitions  (in  1660)  to  have  his  father's 
estate  restored  to  himself  and  wife, 
37. 

Cawley,  William,  considered  to  have 
"  many  titles  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Sussex  Regicides,"  32. 

Cawley,  William,  one  of  the  M.P.'s  for 
Mid'hurst ;  a  Commissioner  at  the 
trial  of  Charles  I.,  32. 

Cawley,  William,  son  of  the  Regicide, 
extract  from  a  petition  of  his  in 
1660,  37. 

Cawley,  John,  B.A.,  son  of  the  Regicide  ; 
installed  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln 
(March  2nd,  1666-7),  33  and  note. 

"  Cawley's  Lane,"  at  Rumboldswyke, 
27,  note. 

Champagne,  Odo  de,  son  of  Stephen 
II.,  Count  of  Champagne,  6,  note. 

Chatfield,  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Cawley 
the  Regicide,  24. 

Chesworth,  inventory  of  goods  in  1548, 
53,  note. 

Chichester,  bequest  to  the-  Mayor  of, 
"for  his  table,"' 'by  John  Cawley,  him- 
self "thrice  Mayor  of  this  City"  (ob. 
1621),  24. 

Chichester  disgarrisoned  by  Parliament 

(2nd  March,  1646),  31. 
Chichester,  legacy  left  to  the  poor  of,  by 

John  Cawley,  Mayor  of  Chichester 

(ob.  1621),  24. 
Chichester,    the  Cawley  Almshouse, 

acquired  by  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion (temp.  Charles  II.),  37. 
Chichester,  remarkable  shop-front  at, 

with  leaden  panel  (date  1728).  45, 

note. 

"  Chronicle  of  Bermondsey,"  quotation 

from,  13  and  note. 
Church  Bells  in  Sussex,  large  number 

cast  by  the  Eldridges,  205,  note. 
Cicestrians,  going  to  see  "the  grave  of 

the  Regicide,"  when  opened  in  1816, 

21,  note. 

Clark,  George,  T.,  on  The  Castle 

of  Lewes,  57-68. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Somers,  jun.,  his  ingenious 

plan  of  St.  Pancras'  Church,  at  Lewes, 

78. 


Clayton,  Charles  E.,  paper  on 
Hangleton  and  its  History, 
167-184. 

Clement  VI.,  leaden  bulla  of,  found  in 
ruins  of  Lewes  Priory  in  1845;  sug- 
gestion as  to  its  marking  sepulchre 
of  John,  the  last  Earl  of  Warenne, 
86. 

Clerk,  the  Rev.  George  Hay,  A.M.,  32 

years  Rector  of  Horsted  Keynes 

(ob.  1728),  107. 
Cleves,  Anne  of,  the  patronage  of 

Hangleton  Church  granted  to  her  for 

life  (1541),  179. 
Coates,  good  local  sandstone  houses  at, 

42. 

Coins,  find  of  30,000  at  Blackmoor,  the 

seat  of  Earl  Selborne,  254. 
Coningsborough  Castle,  built  by  the 

De  Warrens,  66. 
"Coton    Aster,"    see  "Michaelmas 

Silver." 
Clubmen,  the  Sussex,  29-31. 
Cluni,  Charters  of  the  Abbey  of, 

more  particularly  affecting 

ITS  AFFILIATED  PRIORY  OF  St.  PAN- 

cras,  at  Lewes.  By  Sir  G.  F. 
Duckett,  Bart.,  121-126.  Chartu- 
laries  relating  to  the  Abbey  of  Cluni 
in  the  National  Library  of  France,  at 
Dijon  and  at  Macon;  their  import- 
ance in  relation  to  the  question 
of  the  parentage  of  Gundreda, 
Countess  de  Warenne,  121 ;  discovery 
of  the  original  Confirmation  and 
Deed  of  Grant  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
Pancras  ;  its  perfect  preservation  and 
great  value ;  important  position  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  document,  122  and 
ibid,  notes  ;  its  evidence  as  to  the  use 
of  and  significance  of  Comitissa,  123 ; 
lands  forming  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Priory  part  of  the  dower  or  in- 
heritance of  Queen  Matilda,  124 ;  sig- 
nificance of  the  order  in  which  the 
witnesses'  n  ames  are  subscribed,  ibid. ; 
copy  of  the  Foundation  Charter, 
125;  courtesy  of  the  French  Am- 
bassador (Mons.  L.  Delisle) ;  copy  of 
his  letter,  126. 

Crondall  Ewshot,  probable  site  of 
Venta  Belgarum,  245. 

Crondall,  Roman  villa  destroyed  at, 
245. 


Daintrey's,  Mr.,  house  at  Petworth, 
example  of  herring-bone  brickwork 
at,  40,  note. 


Dallaway,  his  mistake  as  to  the  burial 

of  John  Cawley's  wife,  22,  note. 
"  Daphne,"   the,    an  old-fashioned 
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flower  still  found  in  Sussex  gardens, 
46. 

Davey,  the  Rev,  H.  M.,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
Vicar,  on  a  History  of  the 
Paeish  of  Oving,  185-214. 

Dilke,  Mr.  W.,  his  remarks  on  the 
burial  place  of  Cawley  the  Eegicide, 
35,  note. 

Domestic  Architecture,  see  Sussex  do. 

Dorchester,  see  Durnovaria. 

Dowries,  John,  M.P.  for  Arundel,  one 
of  the  Commissioners  at  the  trial  of 
Charles  L,  32. 

Downes,  John,  one  of  the  Sequestrators 
for  Sussex,  ibid. 

Duckett,  Sir  George  F.,  Bart., 
upon  "  Supplementary  Observa- 
tions on  the  Parentage  of  the 


Countess  Gundreda,  wife  of 
William,  first  Earl  of  Warenne 
and  Surrey,"  1-20. 

Duckett,  Sir  George  F.,  Bart.,  on 
"  Charters  of  the  Abbey  of 
Cluni  ;  more  particularly  af- 
fecting its  affiliated  Priory  of 
St.  Pancras,  at  Lewes,"  121-126. 

Duckett,  Sir  George  F.,  Bart.,  antici- 
pates the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  St. 
Anselm  "  in  a  discovery  relative  to 
Gundreda,  11,  note. 

Dugdale's  Baronage,  extract  from,  86 
and  note. 

Dugdale's  opinion  of  the  Liber  Eliensis, 
15,  note. 

Durnovaria,  given  in  Warne's  "  Ancient 
Dorset"  as  the  site  of  Dorchester,  250. 


E. 

East  Maskells,  two-storied  porch  at, 
44. 

Eaton,  Robert,  the  loyal  Mayor  of 
Chichester,  28. 

Edburton,  discovery  at,  261. 

Editorial  Notice,  264. 

Elson,  William,  M.P.  for  Chichester, 
1695-1713,  promises  to  make  the 
conduit  run  with  wine,  at  his  own 


cost,  at  Coronation  of  Queen  Anne 
(1702),  189. 
English  place-names,  table  of,  254. 
Ewshot,  derivation  of  the  name  from 

Venta,  245. 
Exeter,  fortified  by  Athelstan,  a.d.  926, 
243. 

Exeier,  not  a  Bishop's  See  till  1046, 
ibid. 


Falmer,  land  at,  given  by  Gundreda  to 
Lewes  Priory,  124  and  note. 

Falvesley,  Sir  John,  buried  on  the  left- 
hand  of  the  image  of  St.  Pancras  in 
the  Priory  Church  at  Lewes,  86. 

Faringdon,  Hugh,  the  last  Abbot  of 
Reading,  executed  for  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Henry  VIII.,  246. 

Farley  Heath,  supposed  to  occupy  site 
of  "  Neomagus,"  244. 

Fenton,  Alexander  James,  on  an 


Account  of  the  Discovery  of 

Roman  Remains  on  the  East 

Chesswood   Estate,  Worthing, 

1881,  215-220. 
Foville,  Prior  William  de,  leaves  a 

bequest    to  St.  Pancras'  Church, 

Lewes  (1268),  75. 
French  inscription  of  late  date  (1534), 

on  Laughton  Place,  41,  note. 
"  Front"  of  a  church,  medieval  use  of 

the  word,  85. 


G. 


|  Germanicus,  small  silver  coins  of,  found 

I    at  Hangleton,  167. 

I  Giffard,  Berenger,  one  of  the  Con- 
queror's followers  in  1084,  122,  note 

|  (which  see  also  for  Christian  names 
of  several  Giffards). 

{  Giffard,  Robert,  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  original  Confirmation  and 
Deed  of  Gift  of  Lewes  Priory,  122 
and  note. 


Giles,  Edmund,  bell  founder,  of  Lewes, 

1595-1614,  205,  note. 
Glass-making  in  Sussex,  41,  also  ibid. 

note. 

Goffe,  William,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  32. 

Guildford  Friary,  inscription  upon  a 
stone  found  in  the  ruins  of,  in  1813, 
56. 

Gundreda,  Supplementary  Obser- 
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vations  on  the  parentage  op 
the  Countess,  Wipe  op  William, 
First  Earl  op  Warenne  and 
Surrey.  By  Sir  George  F.  Ducket t, 
Bai  t.,  1-20.  Unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  discussion  as  to  the  parentage  of 
Gundreda;  Mr.  Chester  Waters' con- 
tribution to  the  controversy,  charac- 
terised, 1 ;  the  modern  sch  ool  of  criti- 
cism, 2 ;  importance  of  the  Clugni 
Chartulary  in  solving  the  problem 
of  Gundreda's  relationship  to  the 
Conqueror ;  infatuation  of  those  who 
rely  exclusively  upon  the  testimony 
of  Ordericus  Vita  lis;  his  testimony  as 
to  Gundreda's  relationship  to  Gher- 
bod,  a  Fleming ;  his  gross  historical 
errors  in  relation  to  Gundreda  and 
William  de  Warenne ;  the  craze  for 
far-fetched  theories  as  to  Gundreda's 
descent,  3;  reasons  for  supposing 
Gundreda  foster-si&tev  to  Gherbod, 
4-6 ;  the  superiority  of  original  docu- 
mentary evidence  over  the  testimony 
of  historians,  6 ;  Charters  and  Records 
held  to  be  paramount  to  Chronicles 
and  Historians  in  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee (re  Arundel  title  and  peerage) ; 
Dugd  ale's  contradictory  remarks  on 
Ordericus's  version  of  "Soror  Gher- 
bodi ; "  the  Brooke  and  Camden  con- 
troversy, 7 ;  wild  suppositions  as 
to  Queen  Matilda ;  two  different 
attempts  to  prove  Gundreda  related 
neither  to  the  Conqueror  nor  to  Queen 
Matilda,  8 ;  Mr.  Stapleton's  illogical 
reasoning  exposed  by  Mr.  Blaauw ; 
startling  assertions  by  the  author  of 
the  "  Life  of  St.  Anselm ; "  Gundreda 
supposed  to  be  a  sister  of  Richard 
Guet,  a  Monk  of  Bermondsey ;  un- 
founded but  repeated  imputations  as 
to  interpolations  in  the  Conqueror's 
Charter  relating  to  the  Manor  of 
Walton  in  Norfolk,  9;  Mr.  Waters' 
assertion,  ibid,  note;  the  monks  of 
Lewes  charged  with  forging  the  Con- 
firmation deed  of  their  founder; 


satisfactory  answer  to  the  charge; 
summary  of  the  three  arguments  of 
the  author  of  "  St.  Anselm's  Life  "  in 
disproof  of  Gundreda's  parentage, 
10  ;  the  "  god-mother  "  and  "  god- 
daughter" theory  examined,  11  (and 
notes).  Relationship  of  Gundreda  to 
the  Conqueror  and  Matilda  proved  by 
the  evidence  cited  to  disprove  it,  12; 
Canonical  consanguinity  violated  by 
William  and  Matilda,  would  extend 
to  Gundreda ;  the  <l  Chronicle  of  Ber- 
mondsey" quotation  relating  to 
Richard  Guet,  13  (and  note);  error 
in  the  "  Chronicle  of  Bermondsey  ] 
corrected  by  William  de  Preston,  in 
1363 ;  he  shows  that  the  Countess  of 
Warenne  was  his  "Lady"  under 
whom  he  held  his  inheritance ;  par- 
ticulars of  this  inheritance  and  of 
the  service  by  which  it  was  held. 
Confusion  of  the  name  of  "  Goet  | 
with  "  Goel"  14;  theories  as  to 
William  de  Warenne  having  had  a 
second  wife  (a  daughter  of  William 
Gouet)  considered ;  doubtful  authen- 
ticity of  the  passage  in  the  Ely 
Register  asserting  this,  15 ;  Gun- 
dreda said  never  to  have  been  a 
Countess,  this  assertion  disproved ; 
William  de  Warenne  a  Count  prior  to 
his  creation  as  an  English  Earl;  Dug- 
dale's  repudiation  of  the  story  in  the 
Ely  Register  (ibid,  notes)  ;  reasons  for 
requiring  special  confirmation  of  the 
discovery  of  a  second  Countess  de 
Warenne ;  evidences  in  the  Con- 
queror's Charter,  the  Register  of 
the  Priory,  and  in  the  Epitaph  on 
Gundreda's  tomb  at  Lewes,  15-17; 
Dr.  Sykes'  observations,  18-20;  dis- 
covery of  the  original  deed  of  gift 
and  its  confirmation,  19  (note). 

Gussage,  see  Vindocladia. 

Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  assists 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  St, 
Pancras  at  Lewes,  74. 


H. 

"  Hall,"  the,  at  Rotherfield,  47. 

Hangleton  and  its  History.  By 
Charles  E.  Clayton,  167-184.  Posi- 
tion of  Hangleton;  its  early  history 
and  etymology,  167 ;  mention  of 
Hangleton  in  Domesday,  and  of  the 
manor  of  "  Benfields,"  168;  area  of 
present  parish  compared  with  that 
given  in  Domesday ;  descent  of  the 


manor,  169;  absence  of  romantic 
features  in  the  history  of  Hangleton 
Place  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  dies,  seized 
of  the  manor  (1586);  the  Belling- 
hams,  their  pedigree,  arms,  connec- 
tion of  Edward  Bellingham  with 
Inquisition  at  Steyning  (in  1561)  for 
the  "execution  of  ye  Statute  of 
apparell  for  mens  wifes ; "  Richard 
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Bellingham  contributes  <£25  by  way 
of  loan  for  defence  of  the  country 
against  Spain  (1588) ;  extracts  from 
the  Newtimber  registers  ;  description 
of  Hangleton  Place  as  originally 
built,  171 ;  present  condition  of  the 
house;  curious  version  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  carved  upon  screen, 
172;  architectural  details;  richly- 
moulded  ceiling,  with  arms  of  the 
Bellinghams,  Scraces,  &c. ;  memorial 
brass  from  WestBlatchington  Church, 
173 ;  some  account  of  the  Scrace 
family;  present  ownership  of  the 
Manor  of  Hangleton,  174  ;  reference 
to  the  manor  in  a  Chancery  suit  (temp. 
Elizabeth)  ;  dispute  as  to  payment  of 
the  common  fine  (1602),  175  ;  the  De 
Benefeld  family  ;  the  Covert  family, 
175-176  ;  destruction  of  hunting  seat 
of  the  Coverts,  176;  the  Church 
situation,  dedication,  condition, 
monuments,  177;  grave  of  Dr. 
Kenealy;  no  mention  of  Hangleton 
in  Domesday,  178  ;  references  to 
Hangleton  Church  in  a  Charter 
from  Siffrid,  11  ;  in  Taxation 
of  Pope  Nicholas ;  Inquisitiones 
Nonarum  (1369) ;  Valor  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  (1535) ;  the  patronage,  179 ; 
singular  charge  against  "Henry 
Shales,  parson  of  Hangletonne" 
(1582);  counter-charge  against  Tho- 
mas Underdonne,  &c. ;  ecclesiastical 
condition  of  the  parish  in  1603  and 
1724, 180 ;  description  of  the  parson- 
age; destruction  of  the  parsonage 
and  Church  Registers  by  lightning 
in  1666  ;  quaint  record  in  Portslade 
Parish  Registers,  181 ;  curious  census 
returns ;  the  churchyard  ground 
"full  of  bones  up  to  the  top,"  yet 
the  average  population  small,  182 ; 
list  of  Incumbents,  183-184 ;  list  of 
Field-names,  184. 
j  Hangleton,  suggested  derivation  from 

Angle-tun,  168. 
f  Hangleton,  fourteen  various  ways  of 

spelling  the  name  of,  167. 
jl  Hangleton,  site  of  Roman  villa  marked 
I     on  Ordnance  Map  of,  ibid. 
|  Hangleton,  indications  of  the  extensive 
growth  of  flax  and  hemp  at,  in  1369, 
179,  note. 

Hangleton  Church,  curious  niche  in, 
178. 


Hangleton  Church,  not  mentioned  in 

Domesday,  ibid. 
Hangleton     Church,    patronage  of 

granted  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl 

of  Essex,  in  1537,  179. 
Harvey,  Dr.,  a  contemporary  of  William 

Cawley,  his  remains,  "  lapt  in  lead," 

36,  note. 

Haslerig,  Sir  Arthur,  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  Chichester  (in  1642),  31. 

Hastings,  the  battle  of,  see  "  Senlac." 

Hastings,  thatched  roofs  prohibited  at, 
in  1618,  42,  note. 

Hay  ward  Heath,  an  early  deed  relating 
to,  copy  and  translation,  260-261. 

Heather,  M.,  a  daughter  of  Cawley  the 
Regicide,  24. 

Henley-on-Thames,  site  of  Tamesis,  253. 

Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
on  the  Architectural  History 
op  the  Cluniac  Priory  op  St. 
Pancras  at  Lewes,  71,  106. 

Home  (or  Thunderfield)  Castle,  an  im- 
portant moated  and  fortified  Roman 
position  near  Horley  Station,  244. 

"  Horsham  slates,"  reason  for  abandon- 
ing the  use  of,  42. 

Horsham,  Manor  House,  ornamental 
lead  rain-water  head  with  initials 
and  date  at,  45,  note. 

Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex,  Monu- 
mental Inscriptions  prom  the 
Church  of.  Compiled  by  Granville 
Leveson  Gower,  F.S.A.,  107-114.  Me- 
morials to  the  Rev.  George  Hay  Clerk, 
A.M.  (32  years  Rector,  ob.  1728); 
Alexander  Dalmahoy,  Esq.  (of  Lon- 
don), 107;  Mrs.  Saphira  Lightmaker, 
sister  to  Archbishop  Leighton,  curious 
epitaph,  108 ;  memorials  to  the  Pigott 
family,  109,  et  seq. ;  Rev.  John  Wood ; 
Archbishop  Leighton  (ob.  1684),  110; 
Sir  Ellis  Leighton,  Knight  (ob.  1684) ; 
Rev.  Robert  Wetherall  (ob.  1779); 
Rev.  Ralph  Clutton,  Rector  (ob.  1761); 
Rev.  Ralph  Clutton  (his  son),  Rector 
{ob.  1772) ;  Harry  Morley  (ob.  1860)  ; 
Thomas  Awcock  (ob.  1786),  &c.,lll ; 
members  of  the  Wyatt  family,  112,  et 
seq. ;  Mary  Luxford  (ob.  1699),  113. 

Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex.  The 
Parish  Registers,  Extracts 
prom.  By  Granville  Leveson  Gower, 
F.S.A.,  111-120.  Christenings  (from 
1638  to  1792),  114-116  ;  Marriages 
(1638-1750),  116-117;  Burials  (1638- 
1812),  117-120. 

I. 


j  Ingoldesby,  Colonel,  one  of  the  59  who  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I.,  32. 
I      XXXIV.  2  N 
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J. 

Jutty,  the,  reference  to  in  Macbeth,  40,  note. 


K. 


Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  married  the  granddaughter  of  Cawley  the  Regicide,  33,  note. 


Laxman,  William,  by  his  will  (1374) 
desires  to  be  buried,  "before  the 
image  of  the  Crucifix"  in  St.  Pan- 
eras'  Church,  Lewes,  86  and  note. 

Leighton,  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow (ob.  1684),  inscription  on  altar 
tomb  in  Church  of  Horsted  Keynes, 
110. 

Leper  Hospital,  near  Chichester,  en- 
dowed by  Bishop  Seffrid  with  lands 
at  Coiworth,  198. 

Lewes,  Annals  of,  73. 

Lewes,  the  Architectural  History 
op  the  Cluniac  Priory  of  St. 
Pancras,  at.  By  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  71-106.  The 
history  clearly  set  forth  by  the 
founder ;  history  of  first  and  second 
Charters,  71 ;  extract  from  the  foun- 
dation Charter  by  William  de 
Warenne,  72-73;  later  history  of 
Priory  remarkably  scanty ;  sources  of 
information ;  difficulty  of  telling 
when  Lewes  is  referred  to ;  the 
church  and  conventual  buildings 
separately  described ;  the  documen- 
tary evidence  relates  principally  to 
the  church,  73 ;  successive  enlarge- 
ments of  the  monastery  still  trace- 
able; first  church  of  the  Priory  built 
of  stone  to  replace  wooden  one ; 
founder's  church  probably  rebuilt 
or  enlarged  by  the  second  Earl 
Warenne  ;  probable  date  ;  second  en- 
largement of  the  church  by  the  third 
Earl,  74 ;  indefinite  records  ;  bequest 
(in  1268)  towards  "  finishing  the  two 
towers  in  the  front  of  the  church;" 
suppression  of  the  Priory  (1537) ;  the 
site  granted  to  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
destruction  of  the  church  by  "  John 
Portinari ;  "  value  of  his  letter  in  de- 
termining size  of  church,  75;  copy 
of  letter,  76 ;  complete  demolition 
of  church  ;  discoveries  in  1845;  bones 
of  William  de  Warenne  and  his  wife 
found ;  Mr.  Lower's  description  of 
discovery  of   graves,  foundations, 


L. 

tiles,  Sec,  77-78 ;  ground  plan  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Parsons;  discoveries  by  Mr. 
John  Blaker;  Mr.  Somers  Clarke's 
plan  of  entire  church ;  Portinari's 
measurements,  78;  discovery  of  a 
corona  of  apsidal  chapels ;  position 
of  the  sacristy  and  of  the  high  altar ; 
difficulty  of  harmonizing  conflicting 
descriptions,  79  ;  the  "  ryghte  side ;  " 
the  transept;  the  nave;  the  piers, 
&c,  80 ;  the  arches  formed  as  in 
Chichester  Cathedral ;  nave  and  choir 
originally  covered  with  a  flat  wooden 
ceiling;    height   and    position  of 
"  stepil "  or  tower ;  its  base  still 
preserved ;  the  ruins  distorted  and 
burnt,  illustrating  Portinari's  account 
of  the  methods  of  destruction  em- 
ployed, 81 ;  description  of  ground 
plan  of  the  church;  beauty  of  the 
eastern    part    of   it ;    the  length 
identical   with   that  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral;  gradual  growth  of  the 
building ;  its  narrowness ;  reasons 
for  this,  82 ;  probable  proportions  of 
the  church  ;   the  cloisters  oblong ; 
comparison    with    other  Norman 
churches,   83 ;    extension    of  the 
Mother  Church  of  Cluny ;  selected 
probably  as  a  model  for  Lewes ;  the 
dedication  of  the  enlarged  Church 
of   St.  Pancras ;  reconsecration  of 
"  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary," 
probably  at  Lewes;  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  Chapel  of  Our  Lady 
at  Lewes  in  1375,  and  of  a  Chapel  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  84 ;  various 
references  to  the  Church  of  St.  Pan- 
cras;   what   was   meant    by  the 
"front "  of  the  church  ;  the  altars  in 
the  church ;  a  Lewes  miracle  in  1250, 
85;  records  of  burials  of  distinguished 
persons  in  the  Church  of  St.  Pancras, 
86-87  and  notes;  French  epitaph  on 
John,  seventh  Earl  de  Warenne ;  the 
conventual  buildings  not  hitherto 
systematically  described,  87;  the 
site  ;  necessity  for  undercrofts,  as  at 
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Battle  Abbey;  general  arrangement 
of  a  Cluniac  house ;  claustrum  (clois- 
ters) ;  capitulum  (chapter  house); 
calefactorium  ;  dormitorium,  &c. ;  re- 
fectorium  (frater) ;  coquina  regularis 
(regular  kitchen);  domus  infirmo- 
rum ;  almonry ;  guest  houses ; 
bakery ;  brewery ;  stabling,  &c,  88 ; 
the  prior's  lodging,  shape  and  size  of 
the  cloisters ;  the  cellarium ;  date  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  cloisters,  89 ; 
the  chapter  house,  its  site  and  dimen- 
sions ;  the  extraordinary  collection  of 
interments  discovered  in  1845;  the 
cists  containing  the  bones  of  William 
de  Warenne  and  Gundrada;  inscrip- 
tion on  the  stone  over  the  founder's 
grave,  90 ;  inscription  on  Gundrada's 
tomb ;  remains  of  a  prior  ;  part  of  his 
cowl  preserved;  skeleton  of  a  gigantic 
man;  case  containing  human  vis- 
cera ;  extract  from  notes  on  inter- 
ments byBenolte  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
91  and  notes ;  quotation  from  Dalla- 
way  as  to  effigies  in  Chichester 
Cathedral ;  dimensions  of  the  chapter 
house  ;  how  the  space  was  probably 
utilized,  92  ;  a  slype  ;  the  use  of  the 
calefactorium ;  dimensions  of  the 
dormitorium;  the  domus  necessaries , 
93 ;  the  great  drain,  and  the  absurd 
stoiies  it  has  given  rise  to ;  the  re- 
fectory dimensions ;  discovery  of  a 
door  leading  into  the  undercroft; 
careful  preservation  of  the  same,  94 ; 
a  mysterious  tunnel,  and  its  prosaic 
use,  95 ;  the  buttresses  used  to  sup- 
port the  kitchen  left,  the  kitchen 
itself  swept  away ;  Sir  William 
Burrell's  measurements  of  the  oven, 
&c.  (1772) ;  none  of  the  cellarer's 
buildings  left  above  ground ;  a  few 
fragments  of  the  infirmary  remain; 
documentary  references  to  the  in- 
firmary ;  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
whole  conventual  buildings  {circa 
1145);  details,  96;  dimensions  of  a 
new  building  of  two  stories,  the 
upper  one,  the  dormitory,  larger  than 
"  the  huge  dormitory  at  Canterbury ;  " 
probable  enlargement  of  the  chapter 
house,  &c,  97-98 ;  buttressing  the 
south  end  of  the  buildings  ;  a  curious 
drain  formed  of  sculptured  stone ;  the 
gatehouse;  the  arches  standing  until 
this  century;  south  jamb  of  the  great 
arch  still  in  situ,  99  ;  description  of 
the  plans  ;  further  excavations  desir- 
able, 100;  transcript  from  William 
de  Warenne's  Second  Charter,  100- 
104;  extract  from  Charter  of  William, 
Second  Earl  of  Warenne,  104-105; 


extract  from  Charter  of  William,  third 
Earl  of  Warenne,  105;  grant  of  the 
site  of  Lewes  Priory  to  Lord  Crom- 
well, 105-106. 

Lewes,  the  Battle  of,  67,  note. 

Lewes,  the  Castle  of.  By  George 
T.  Clark,  57-68.  Lewes  claimed  as 
a  Celtic  name,  but  on  insufficient 
grounds ;  British  entrenchments  and 
tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
Church  of  St.  John  "sub  Castro;" 
probably  occupies  a  Roman  entrench- 
ment ;  Lewes  fitted  by  nature  for  a 
fortified  place,  57 ;  no  traces  of  British 
occupation ;  the  existing  earthwork 
of  one  date  and  Saxon ;  mode  of 
defence  adopted,  58;  theBurkoi  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  ;  peculiarity 
of  the  two  mounds  with  a  common 
court  ;  believed  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete example  of  twin  mounds  extant, 
an  unique  example  on  so  grand  a 
scale,  and  with  each  mound  converted 
into  a  Burh ;  strategical  reasons  for 
fortifying  both  mounds;  must  have 
been  held  by  a  powerful  tribe,  and 
converted  into  a  Castle  by  a  very 
great  Baron;  commencement  of  its 
written  history;  the  foundation  of 
Mailing  College  by  Ceadwall ;  had 
two  mints  in  the  time  of  Athelstane  ; 
the  Lewes  silver  penny,  a  recognised 
coin  ;  population  in  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor  ;  no  mention  of  the  Castle 
in  Domesday;  William  de  Warren 
fortifies  it  with  masonry ;  his  and 
his  son's  work  still  traceable,  59 ; 
detailed  description  of  the  Castle ; 
the  southern  mound;  the  basement 
laid  upon  the  ground ;  defects  of  this 
method  of  construction ;  the  curtain 
walls ;  the  Brackmount ;  remains, 
probably,  of  a  shell  of  masonry  there, 
60 ;  remains,  possibly,  of  a  postern  ; 
the  main  entrance ;  barbican,  61 ; 
portcullis  ;  machiolations  ;  rare  in- 
ternal wall ;  turrets,  drawbridge 
(sill  of),  62 ;  details  of  interior  of 
Castle,  63 ;  comparatively  modern 
additions  to  structure ;  baulk  of 
timber  used  as  a  tie  ;  remains  of  vast 
fire-place  and  chimney  ;  lean-to  roofs 
to  lodgings  in  the  keep  ;  open  court 
in  centre ;  no  remains  above  ground 
of  hall,  chapel,  garrison,  &c. ;  no 
well  known  of  ;  a  Norman  vault,  its 
probable  use  ;  the  building  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Castle  ;  means  of  determining  boun- 
daries of  the  wall  of  the  enceinte 
where  destroyed ;  rarity  of  shell 
keeps  of  Norman  masonry,  interest 
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of  Lewes  Castle  on  this  account, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  original  entrance,  65 ; 
lands  in  Lewes  belonging  to  the 
Earls  Warren  before  the  Conquest ; 
reasons  for  the  special  importance  of 
Lewes ;  the  first  Earl,  William  of 
Warren,  66 ;  the  second  Earl  of 
Warren ;  subsequent  owners  of  the 
Castle ;  the  fortifications  of  Lewes ; 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  67 ;  manors 
attached  to  Lewes  Castle,  68. 

Lewes  Castle,  some  Supplemen- 
tary Notes  on.  By  Somers  Clarke, 
jun.,  F.S.A.,  69-70.  Description  of 
excavations  ;  references  to  plan. 

Lewes  Castle,  excavations  made  at,  in 
1884,  69. 

Lewes  Castle,  peculiar  loops  in  the 

turrets,  62. 
Lewes  Castle,  the  barbican  reputed  to 

be  the  work   of  John  de  Warren 

(Plantagenet),  8th  Earl  (temp.  Ed.  I.), 

63. 

Lewes  Castle,  and  Castle  Acre,  in 
Norfolk,  compared,  59  et  seq. 

Lewes  Castle,  no  mention  of  in  Domes- 
day, 59. 

Lewes  Priory,  the  oven  at,  96  and 
note. 

Lewes,  its  population  in  the  time  of 

the  Confessor,  59. 
Lewes,  the  town  of,  walled  as  early 

as  1305,  67. 


Lewes,  quotation  by  Dugdale  of  the 
inscription  upon  William  de  Wa- 
renne's  tomb,  from  the  Missing 
Register,  90. 

Lewes  Museum,  example  in,  of  a  skillet 
with  "  Fere  God "  inscribed  on 
it,  55. 

Lewes,  "a  subterranean  passage"  at, 
94. 

Lewes,  "  a  mysterious  tunnel "  at,  95. 
Lewes,  Medieval  miracle  at,  85. 
Lewes  Priory,  early  Charters  relating 

to,  preserved  at  the  Record  Office, 

4,  note. 

Lewes  Priory,  list  of  extant  charters 
given  by  Dugdale  not  exhaustive,  4. 

Lewes  Priory,  existing  remains  built  of 
chalk,  42. 

Lewes  Priory,  enormous  cruciform 
dove-cot  at,  48,  note. 

Liber  Eliensis,  the,  extract  from,  15. 

Lightmaker,  Mr.  Edward,  of  Broad- 
hurst,  presents  Communion  plate  to 
Church  of  Horsted  Keynes  (in 
1705),  118,  note. 

Love,  Mr.  Nicholas,  a  friend  of  Cawley 
the  Regicide,  31. 

Lower,  Mr.  M.  A.,  his  description  of 
the  discoveries  at  Lewes  (1845),  77, 
et  seq. 

Lurgashall,  inner  hood  to  chimney 
corner  at  "  The  Noah's  Ark  "  at,  48. 


Mailing,  foundation  of  a  College  at,  by 
Ceadwall,  King  of  Wessex,  59. 

Manning,  the  Historian  of  Surrey, 
on  the  Grundreda  controversy,  13, 
et  seq. 

"Medalina,"  an  old-fashioned  flower 
still  found  in  Sussex  gardens,  46. 

Mellent,  Earl  of,  see  Robert  de  Bello- 
monte. 

Meulent,  Count  de,  122,  note. 

"  Michaelmas  Silver,"  flourishing  in 

Sussex  gardens,  probably  brought 

from  Pennsylvania  or  Ontario  in  the 

17th  century,  46. 
Midhurst,  curious  half-timbered  house 

at,  40,  note. 


"  Monasticon,"  the,  error  in  last  edition, 

86,  note. 

Moore,  Mr.  Giles,  "Minester  of  ye 
Fish  "  of  Horsted  Keynes  (pb.  1679)  ; 
a  Sussex  Diarist,  record  of  the 
burial  of,  117. 

Mortimer,  Roger  de,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  original  Confirmation 
and  Deed  of  Gift  of  Lewes  Priory, 
122  and  note. 

Moryson,  Richard.  Was  he  "John 
Portinari?"  75. 

"  Mutuantonis,"  Lewes  claimed  as  the 
probable  site  of  ;  reasons  for  dis- 
puting this  claim,  57. 

Mutuantonis,  see  Anton. 


N. 

Napper,  H.  F.,  on  a  British  Settle-  Additional  Notes  on  "The  Mea- 

MENT    BETWEEN    LlNDFIELD    AND  SUREMENTS  OF    PTOLEMY   AND  OF 

Horsted  Keynes,  237-238 ;  and  on  the  Antonine  Itinerary."  By 
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Gordon  M.  Hills,  Esq.  ("S  .A.  C," 
XXXI.,  58  and  78;  XXXIL,  215), 
239-254. 

"Neomagus,"  see  Farley  Heath. 

(Nevill,  Ealph,  F.S.A.,  "Some  Notes 
upon  the  Architecture  of  OTE- 
HALL, IN  THE  PARISH  OP  WlVELS- 

i   field,  Sussex,"  255-257. 

iNew  Shoreham,  see  Shoreham. 

i Nineveh  house,  Arundel,  built  of  chalk 

faced  with  flint,  42. 
Ninfield,  pious  inscription  on  a  house 

at,  55. 

'Norman  vault  beneath  Mr.  Lucas' house 

at  Lewes,  65. 
Norton,  Sir  Gregory,  one  of  the  M.P.'s 

for  Midhurst,  one  of  the  Commis- 


sioners at  the  trial  of  Charles  I., 
32. 

Notes  and  Queries,  258-264. — 1. 
Etymology  of  Eye,  258.  2.  Warnham : 
its  Church,  &c,  258.  3.  Sussex  Iron 
Fire  Back,  259.  4.  "Bumboo,"  an 
18th  Century  drink,  ibid.  5.  Hay- 
ward's  Heath,  260-261 .  6.  Eemoving 
a  Mill  Entire,  261.  7.  Discovery  at 
Edburton,e'fo'd.  8.  Dedication  of  New 
Shoreham  Church,  262.  9.  A  List  of 
some  Papers  in  the  "  Archaeologia " 
relating  to  Sussex,  ibid.  10.  Archaeo- 
logical Discoveries  at  Prestonville, 
Brighton,  263.  11.  Editor's  Notice, 
264. 

Noviomague,  see  Carshalton. 


o. 


Obituary,  see  Report. 

Old  Sarum,  see  Sorbiodunum. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  his  unreliability  as 
an  historical  authority,  3. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  passage  in,  relating 
to  William  de  Warenne  and  Gun- 
dreda,  5-6  endnote. 

Otehall  in  the  Parish  of  Wivels- 
field,  Sussex  (Some  Notes  upon 
the  Architecture  of).  By  Ealph 
Nevill,  F.S.A.,  255-7.  House  dates 
from  close  of  16th  century ;  judicious 
restoration ;  timber  framing  carefully 
designed  and  wrought,  255  ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  original  and  of  the  new 
features ;  initials  and  dates  on  gable 
and  Tudor  fire-places;  Otehall  a 
complete  example  of  a  small  17th 
century  country  house,  255-7. 

Oving,  a  History  of  the  Parish 
of.  By  the  Eev.  H.  M.  Davey,  M.A., 
F.G.S.,  Vicar,  185-214.  Boundaries 
of  the  parish  ;  area  and  rental,  185; 
population ;  derivation  of  the  name 
Oving  ;  no  specific  mention  of  in 
Domesday;  the  manor  co-extensive 
with  the  parish  (with  some  excep- 
tions), 186 ;  present  annual  value  of 
property  in  the  parish  belonging  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners; 
the  office  of  Precentor  of  Chichester 
Cathedral  when  established  by  Ealph 
I,  (1091-1125),  endowed  with  manor, 
&c,  of  Oving  ;  details  of  endowment 
in  1811 ;  the  Precentorship,  value  in 
1278;  do.  in  1535,  187  ;  the  Chantry 
of  S.  Pantaleon  fee  paid  to  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Chantry  at  the  altar 
of ;  Parliamentary  Survey  of  Oving 
Manor,  &c.  (1649);  lessees  of  the 


manor,  &c,  from  1649,  188  et  seq. ; 
the  ancient  Prebendal  House;  the 
Elson  family,  189  ;  extracts  from  the 
Corporation  Act  Book  ;  do.  from  the 
Parish  Eegisters,  190  et  seq.;  the 
Precentorship  of  Oving  once  worth 
.£1,600  per  annum,  now  merely 
honorary,  192 ;  the  Prebendal  Estate 
of  Colworth,  192-193  ;  the  Prebendal 
Estate  of  Woodhorn,  193-196  ;  Port- 
field,  196-197 ;  the  Benefice  of  Oving, 
197-199;  Oving  Church,  its  date, 
restoration,  its  urgent  need  of  restor- 
ing, 200 ;  the  gallery  of  Oving  Church 
with  its  grind  organ ;  discovery  of 
the  old  altar  slab,  and  its  replace- 
ment on  the  spot  it  had  occupied  for 
330  years  previously;  particulars 
of  altar  slabs  in  the  neighbouring 
churches  of  Tangmere,  Singleton,  and 
Westdean;  small  size  of  the  altar 
stone  at  Oving,  indicating  its  belong- 
ing to  a  siae-altar  or  chapel;  no 
traces  of  remains  of  chapel,  201 ; 
mention  of  a  chapel  in  a  document 
(date  1445) ;  bequests  to  Oving 
Church  for  maintaining  the  Eood 
light  and  Beam  light ;  dedication  of 
Church  not  known,  202  ;  dimensions 
of  the  Church ;  the  Eegisters ;  dis- 
pute as  to  pews  (in  1670),  203; 
sundry  extracts  from  Eegisters,  204- 
205;  the  bells,  205  and  notes;  the 
tablets,  memorial  of  Thomas  Carr 
(pb.  1659),  a  conforming  Vicar;  me- 
morial of  a  wonderful  child,  &c,  206 ; 
the  Churchyard,  207  ;  memorial  win- 
dows, 207-209 ;  the  Communion  plate; 
sale  of  the  old  chalice  and  paten, 
210;  Charities, ibid.;  Almshouses;  loss 
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-  of  generous  bequests  declared  void 
under  Statutes  of  Mortmain ;  Schools, 
211 ;  Incumbents  of  Oving  (list  of 
from  1398  to  present  time) ;  Pre- 
centors, list  of  (from  1120  to  1820), 
212;  Precentors  (Honorary),  213; 
List  of  names  occurring  in  parish 
Registers  from  1561-1600,  213-214. 

Oving,  probably  parcel  of  the  Great 


Manor  of  Aldingbourne,  in  Saxon 
times,  186. 

Oving  Church,  erected  circa  1220, 
foundations  of  a  Norman  Church 
discovered  in  1881,  during  the  res- 
toration, 200. 

Oving  Church,  probably  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  202. 


P. 


Pancras,  St.,  wooden  church  in  honour 
of,  at  Lewes,  74. 

Pancras,  St.,  Church  of,  at  Lewes, 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Ralph  of  Chi- 
chester, &c,  74. 

Pantaleon,  St.,  Martyr,  Patron  Saint  of 
Physicians,  the  Chantry  of,  in  Chi- 
chester Cathedral,  188. 

"  Parget "  work  not  common  in  Sussex, 
40. 

Parham  House,  built  of  chalk  faced 
with  stone,  42. 

Parsons,  J.  L.,  his  services  to  Archaeo- 
logy in  making  ground  plan  of  dis- 
coveries at  Lewes  (1845),  78. 

Patching,  Mr.  E.  C,  discovery  of  bronze 
celts  by,  at  Worthing,  216  and  note. 

Peckham,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
Cawley  the  Regicide,  legacy  to,  24. 

Pelham,  Peregrine,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners at  the  trial  of  Charles  I., 
32. 


Petworth,  Moor  Farm  at,  beautiful 

chimney-piece  (date  1580),  49. 
Petworth,  quaint  wooden  pigeon-house 

at  Burton  Mill,  near,  48. 
"  Plunder,"  the  word  first  used  m 

England  by  the  "  Sussex  Clubmen,'1 

29. 

Ponygg,  Robert  Lord  de,  possessed  of 
the  Manor  of  "Hangilton"  in  1412, 
169. 

Portinari,  John,  his  letter  to  Thomas 

Cromwell,  76. 
Preston,  William  de,  arranged  Book  of 
Charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Bermondsey 
in  1363,  14  and  note. 
Prior,  the  Rev.  W.  F.,  information  as  to  ^m 
the  burial  place  of  Cawley  the  Regi 
cide,  35,  note. 
Priory  of  St.  Pancras,  at  Lewes,  situated 

on  an  island,  88  and  note. 
Pulborough,  farm  at,  arranged  in  French  yor 


fashion,  48. 


Q. 


Queries,  see  "  Notes  and  Queries." 


R. 


Ralph,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  dedicates 
the  Church  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes, 
74. 

Reynolds'  "  Antoninus,"  his  location  of 
Verlucio  at  Spy  Park,  Wilts,  251. 

"  Richard  of  Cirencester,"  why  held  in 
slight  esteem  as  an  authority,  240. 

Roffey,  external  staircase  to  house  at, 
46. 

Roman  Britain,  ancient  map  of,  by 
Carolus  Bertramus,  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Stukeley,  1755,  241. 

Roman  place-names,  table  of,  254. 

Rooke's  Hill,  see  St.  Roche's  Hill,  and 
the  Trundle. 

Rowkeshill  (see  Roche's  HUT),  "  divers 


outrageous  proceedings  of  1,000  Club- 
men there  "  in  1645,  30. 


Rufus,  Wm.,  styled  comes  in  the  Confir- 
mation and  Deed  of  Grant  of  Lewe- 
Priory,  122. 

Rule,  Martin,  M.A.,  quotation  from  his 
"  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm,"  4 
et.  seq. 

Rumboldswyke,  legacy  left  to  the  pool 

of,   by    John    Cawley,  Mayor  oi 

Chichester  {ob.  1621),  24. 
Rusper,  external  staircase  to  a  house  i 

Friday  Street  at,  46. 
Rye,  its  etymology,  258. 
Ryegate  Castle,  formerly  belonging  to 

the  De  Warrens,  66. 
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St.  Andrew's  Church,  Chichester,  monu- 
ment to  John  Cawley,  father  of  the 
Eegicide,  24. 

St.  Anselm's  letter  to  Henry  I.,  2,  et.  seq. 

St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
extract  from  his  letter  to  Henry  I., 
12,  note. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Chichester, 
Bishop  Lake's  account  of  its  founda- 
tion, 26. 

St.  John,  Dame  Joan,  buried  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  Lewes  Priory, 
1385,  86. 

St.  John,  Sir  Edward,  buried  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Martin,  in  Lewes  Priory, 
1341,  ibid. 

St.  Martin's  Chinch,  at  Vevey,  the 
burial  place  of  Cawley,  Broughton, 
Love,  and  Ludlow,  35  and  note. 

St.  Pancras,  Church  of,  at  Lewes,  the 
same  length  as  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
82. 

St.  Eoche's  Hill,  see  the  Trundle. 

Saxon  place-names,  table  of,  254. 

Scotch  windows  in  1773,  45,  note. 

Scrasce,  Richard  (ob.  1499),  buried  at 
West  Blatchington  Church  ;  Valet  to 
the  Crown  (temp.  Ed.  IV.),  probably 
mentioned  in  the  Cowfold  Church- 
wardens' Accounts,  174. 

Seaford,  medieval  chimney-piece  at  the 
Plough  Inn,  49. 

"  Senlac,"  the  battle  of,  so  called  instead 
of  "  Hastings  "  on  the  sole  authority 
of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  3. 

Shaftesbury,  when  young,  originated 
the  "  Sussex  Clubmen,"  29. 

Shales,  Henry,  parson  of  Hangleton 
(1582),  curious  charges  against,  179. 

Shoreham  (New),  dedication  of  Church 
at,  262. 

Silchester,  its  curious  position,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Roman  Vias,  but  not  a 
centre,  240. 

Slaugham  Place,  circular  ovens  for 
confectionery  at,  48,  note. 

Smith,  Mr  Roach,  his  statement  that 
"  Every  Station  which  leads,  and 
every  Station  which  terminates  an 
Iter,  was  walled,"  considered,  252. 

Sorbiodunum,  given  in  Warne's 
"  Ancient  Dorset "  as  the  site  of  Old 
Sarum,  250. 

Spy  Park,  Wilts,  supposed  site  of  Ver- 
iucto,  251. 

Stapleton,  Mr.,  contribution  to  the 
"  Archaeological  Journal "  on  the  Gun- 
dreda  controversy,  9. 


Stapley,  Anthony,  M.P.  for  Sussex 
(county),  one  of  the  Commissioners 
at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  32. 

Stopham  Manor  House,  two-storied 
porch  at,  44. 

Strudwi eke,  Alice,  a  daughter  of  Cawley 
the  Regicide,  24. 

Sussex,  a  Jutish  settled  county,  57. 

Sussex  Iron  Fire  Back,  259. 

Sussex,  the  Visitation  of,  by  Benolte, 
temp.  Henry  VIII.,  notes  from,  91. 

Sussex  men,  seven,  took  part  as  Com- 
missioners in  the  trial  of  Charles  I., 
32. 

Sussex  Domestic  Architecture  in 
its  Humbler  Aspects.  By  J.  Lewis 
Andre,  39-56.  Art  in  mansions  of 
the  nobility  foreign,  but  English  in 
dwellings  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes;  timber  erections  in  forest 
districts  gradually  succeeded  by 
brick  or  stone,  39 ;  timber  used  in 
Roman  villas;  construction  of  "half- 
timbered  "  houses ;  "  herring-bone  " 
brickwork ;  jutties,  Shakespeare's 
allusion  to  (see  note) ;  houses  with 
projecting  storeys,  example  of  at 
Petworth,  40;  Continental  timber- 
framing  more  decorated  than  Eng- 
lish ;  weather-tiling,  why  required ; 
use  of  wood  in  Sussex;  iron  and 
glass  works,  a  cause  of  scarcity  of 
timber  (Act  to  restrain  cutting  of 
timber  for  glass-making,  in  1584, 
see  note) ;  bricks  at  first  used  for 
chimneys  ;  ancient  bricks  different  in 
size  and  shape,  and  differently  laid  ; 
revival  of  the  old  fashion  ;  bricks  of 
the  old  pattern  used  in  the  new  Law 
Courts,  41 ;  the  brickwork  at  Laugh- 
ton  Place,  ibid,  note ;  Sussex  houses 
of  sandstone,  chalk,  and  stone  ;  roofs 
of  "Horsham  slates  ;"  oak  shingles 
and  tiles,  42  (and  nofes) ;  carved 
barge-board  s ;  hipped-gables ;  stepped- 
gables;  "Sussex  Chimneys,"  43; 
various  examples  of  chimneys  and 
chimney  shafts  at  Horsham,  Bodiam 
Castle,  and  Slaugham  Place ;  porches ; 
door-ways  and  doors,  44 ;  windows, 
wooden  sashes,  hung  sashes  ;  curious 
example  of  17th-century  ones  at  West 
Grinstead ;  ornamental  lead  castings  ; 
oriel  windows,  examples  of  at  Hor- 
sham, Fittleworth,  and  Hardham,  45 
(and  notes) ;  shutters  ;  external  stair- 
cases ;  17th-century  gardens  ;  fantas- 
tic yew  and  holly  trees;  poplars, 
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their  use  as  landmarks;  rustic 
scrapers,  46 ;  stone  footways  and 
fences;  moated  and  double-moated 
farm-houses;  fish  ponds;  holly  and 
yew,  their  antiseptic  properties  ; 
various  forms  of  farmhouses,  ex- 
amples of  at  Warnham  and  Rother- 
field,  47 ;  yews,  why  planted  in 
churchyards,  ibid,  note  ;  arrangement 
of  farm-buildings ;  the  dove-cot ; 
farm-kitchens ;  chimney-corners,  open 
to  the  sky  or  covered  with  an  inner 
hood ;  settles  ;  ovens,  48  (and  notes)  ; 
Sussex  iron  fire-backs ;  andirons, 
brackets ;  chimney-pieces  at  Seaford, 
Roffey,  East  Maskells,  Uckfield,  and 
Petworth,  49  (and  notes) ;  stairs  ; 
staircases,  burglar-proof  ones,  ex- 
amples of,  at  East  Maskells,  Lindfield, 
Broadhurst,  Horsted  Keynes  ;  thin 
plastering  on  inside  walls,  example 
at  Cowdray  House  ;  panelling  with 
"linen-fold"  decoration,  50  (and 
notes)  ;  panelled  room  with  ara- 
besques and  carved  cornices  ;  panel- 
work  "  a  tenant's  fixture ;  "  inner 
doors  ;  hinges  ;  stone  "  dumb  por- 
ters ;  "  stop-chamfered  beams,  51 ; 


arrangement  of  boards  in  old  floors, 
ibid,  note ;  farm  and  town  houses 
compared  ;  beautiful  18th-century 
iron  work  at  Lindfield ;  dispersion  of 
quaint  old  furniture  by  auction  sales; 
"  bulbous-legged  "  tables  ;  "  joined 
stools;"  carved  chairs  very  few  in 
number ;  dressers ;  cabinets  with 
secret  drawers,  53  ;  "  four-posters  I 
or  "  bedsteddles  ;  "  valances  ;  quilts ; 
coffers,  or  chests ;  rushlights,  54 ; 
servants  sleeping  at  foot  of  bed ; 
chests  mentioned  in  early  wills,  ibid. 
notes ;  directions  for  making  rush- 
lights ;  rush-holders;  fondness  of  our 
ancestors  for  ornamenting  articles  of 
furniture ;  use  of  pious  mottoes  on 
articles  of  domestic  use  ;  samplers, 
55 ;  antiquity  of  the  sentiments 
worked  on  some  of  these  samplers, 
56. 

Sydlesham,  legacy  left  to  the  poor  of, 
by  John  Cawley  (ob.  1621),  24. 

Sydney,  Algernon,  governor  of  Chi- 
chester, 31. 

Sykes,  Dr.,  his  contribution  to  "  Notes 
and  Queries,"  on  the  Gundreda  con- 
troversy, 18,  et  sea. 


T. 


Tamesis,  see  Henley-on-Thames. 

Terra-cotta  extensively  used  for  orna- 
mental work  in  ancient  Sussex  archi- 
tecture, 41. 

Temple,  James,  M.P.  for  Bramber,  one 
of  the  Commissioners  at  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.,  32. 

Temple,  James,  one  of  the  Sequestrators 
for  Sussex,  ibid. 

Threshing  with  the  flail,  why  still  used, 
48. 


Thundersfield,  mentioned  by  Kemble  as 
a  place  where  the  Gemot  was  held, 
244.  ] 

Tillington,  two-storied  porch  at,  44. 

Tillington,  good  sandstone  houses  at, 
42. 

"  Trimmen's "  (near  Paxhill),  curious 
specimen  of  dove-cot  at,  48,  note. 

Trundle,  the  (above  Goodwood),  called 
also  Rooke's  or  St.  Roche's  Hill,  29. 


v. 


Valerianus,  small  silver  coins  of,  found 

at  Hangleton,  167. 
Verlucio,  see  Spy  ParJc,  Wilts. 
Vevey,  St.  Martin's  Church,  at,  the 


burial-place  of  Cawley,  Broughton, 

Love,  and  Ludlow,  35. 
Vindocladia,  given  in  Warne's  "Ancient 

Dorset "  as  the  site  of  Oussage,  250. 
Vindomis,  see  Windsor. 


w. 


Walkelin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  assists 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Pancras  at  Lewes,  74. 

Walton  in  Norfolk,  the  manor  of,  given 


to  the  monks  of  St.  Pancras  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  16  and  note. 
War,  Earl  De  la,  present  owner  of 
Lewes  Castle,  67. 
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I  Warnham,  its  church,  &c,  258. 

I  Warren,  the  Earls  of,  lords  of  three 
English  castles,  dating  from  a  period 
long  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
66. 

Warenne,  Alicia,  widow  of  the  sixth 

Earl  of,  buried  before  the  high  altar 

at  Lewes  Priory,  1255,  87. 
Warren,  William,  the  second  Earl  (ob. 

1135),  finished  the  Norman  defences 

of  Lewes,  67. 
Warenne,  Maud,  second  wife  of  William, 

fifth  Earl  of,  "buried  in  the  midst 

of  the  Quire  in  the  Abbey  of  Lewes 

before  the  High  Altar,"  1240,  87. 
Warenne,  John,  the  last  Earl  of  (ob. 

1347),  probable  discovery  of  his  tomb 

in  the  Church  of  St.  Pancras  at 

Lewes,  86  and  note. 
Warenne,  William  de,  created  Earl  of 

Surrey  by  William  Rufus,  1087,  16. 
Warenne,  William  de,  extract  from  the 

Register  of  Lewes  Priory,  17,  note. 
Warenne,  Sir  William  de,  buried  at 

Lewes  Priory,  by  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury  in  1286,  87  and  note. 
Warine,  Earl  of,  created  Earl  of  Surrey 

by  William  Rufus,  66. 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  see  Henry  de  Bello- 

monte. 

Waters,  Mr  Chester,  his  contributions 
to  the  "Archaeological  Journal"  on 
the  Gundreda  controversy,  1,  et  seq. 

West  Grinstead,  priest's  hiding-place 
over  fire-place,  48-9,  note. 

White,  The  Family  of,  of  Hor- 
sham, Steyning,  Shipley,  and 
Cowfold,  Co.  Sussex,  of  Mitcham, 
Croydon,  and  Reigate,  Co.  Sur- 
rey, and  of  London,  with  Pedi- 
gree. By  R.  Garraway  Rice,  127- 
166.  The  White  family  connected 
with  Horsham  and  neighbourhood 
upwards  of  300  years;  "Rycherd 
Whyte  the  elder"  (ob.  1551),  pro- 
genitor of  the  family ;  his  son  Richard 
(ob.  1620)  "  an  ancient  Howshoulder  " 
(ob.  1620),  founder  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  family  a  "  blacksmith,"  127  ;  his 
son  Richard  fined  for  neglecting  to 
take  up  his  knighthood  (circa  1630)  ; 
the  Steyning  branch  of  the  family, 
"Mr.  Richard  White,  Attourny," 
probably  last  male  of  that  branch, 
buried  in  Steyning  Church,  1703;  the 
London  branch;  Thomas  White,  of 
Horsham,  a  sequestrator  of  the 
"  Vicarage  House  of  Horsham,"  1643 ; 
his  son  Thomas,  M.P.  for  Horsham 
during  his  father's  lifetime ;  his  seal, 
128 ;  the  Whites  of  Horsham  did  not 
XXXIV. 


bear  arms ;  not  related  to  the  Whites 
of  "  Nordiam  and  Winchelsea ;  "  the 
Whites  of  Bignor,  Warnham,  Cow- 
fold,  Wooldringfold,  &c,  129;  alli- 
ances with  Sussex  and  other  families, 
130 ;  extracts  from  Parish  Registers, 
130-134  and  notes;  extracts  from  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  134-5 ; 
Monumental  inscriptions  in  Cowfold, 
Croydon,  Horsham,  Steyning,  Warn- 
ham, and  West  Grinstead  churches, 
&c,  135-138  and  notes;  Abstracts 
of  Wills  of  Samuel  White,  of  Hor- 
sham (proved  1627),  138;  Richard 
White,  of  Horsham  (proved  1641), 
ibid.;  Richard  White,  the  elder,  of 
"  Steaninge "  (proved  1648-9)  ; 
Matthew  White,  of  Horsham  (proved 
1656)  ;  Mary  White,  of  Steyning 
(proved  1666),  140;  Administration 
of  Matthew  White  (granted  1669-70), 
140;  Abstract  of  the  will  of  John 
Higgenbottom,  of  Horsham  (1680) ; 
Administration  of  William  Withers 
(granted  1681),  ibid.;  Administration 
of  Samuel  White,  late  of  Horsham 
(granted  1698),  141;  Abstracts  of 
wills  of  Matthew  White,  of  Horsham 
(proved  1703),  141-142  and  notes; 
of  Richard  White,  of  "  Steyninge " 
(proved  1703),  142-143;  of  Thomas 
White,  of  Shipley,  dated  1717),  143  ; 
of  Robert  Alchorne,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Newington  Butts,  Surrey 
(proved  1717-18) ;  of  Robert  Michell, 
of  Petersfield,  in  the  County  of 
Southampton  (proved  1729),  144  and 
notes;  of  Jane  White,  of  Croydon 
(proved  1731-2)  ;  Walter  Barttelot, 
of  Stopham  (proved  1743-4) ;  Jane 
White,  late  of  Horsham  (proved 
1746),  145;  of  William  White,  of 
Horsham  (dated  1758),  146-47;  of 
John  Heathfield,  of  Croydon  (proved 
1776) ;  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,  of 
Faccombe,  in  the  County  of  South- 
ampton (proved  1788) ;  of  William 
White,  of  Cowfold  (proved  1802), 
147-48.  Abstracts  of  and  Ex- 
tracts from  Wills  in  which 
Members  of  the  White  Family 
of  Horsham  are  mentioned.  Ex- 
tract from  the  will  of  John  Grom- 
bridge,  the  elder,  of  Horsham  (proved 
1621),  148;  Abstracts  of  the  will 
of  Frances  Nash,  of  Horsham  (proved 
1650-1),  ibid. ;  of  Matthew  Taylor,  of 
St.  Mary,  Newington  Butts,  Surrey 
(proved  1678),  149-50;  of  Thomas 
Brett,  co.  Sussex  (proved  1685),  151 ; 
of  William  Pellatt,  of  London  (proved 
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1700),  ibid.;  extract  from  the  will  of 
Daniel  Wight,  of  London  (proved 
1704),  ibid. ;  abstract  of  the  will  of 
George  Arnold,  of  Horsham  (proved 
1722),  152  and  note  ;  extract  from 
the  will  of  Grace  Filewood,  of  West- 
minster (proved  1738),  152-3  and 
notes.  Memoranda  respecting 
the  Family  of  White  op  Hor- 
sham, 153-159;  list  of  those  who 
served  as  Churchwardens  from  1615- 
39 ;  as  Surveyors  of  the  Highways 
from  1618-42;  as  Overseers  of  the 
School  from  1635-1694,  page  153; 
extracts  from  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  of  Horsham,  from  1610- 
1700,  ]  54-55;  from  the  Poor-rate, 
Assessment,  &c,  155-59 ;  Pedigree  of 
the  White  Family,  160-66. 

White,  the  Rev.  Thomas,  LL.B.,  Eector 
of  Faccomhe  (pb.  1788),  poetical 
epitaph  upon  tomb  of,  136. 

Willingdon,  Co.  Sussex,  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Churchyard  of, 
transcribed  by  alfred  rldley 
Bax  (May,  1884),  221-236. 

Windsor,  supposed  site  of  Vindomis, 
252. 


Worthing,  an  Account  of  the 
Discovery  of  Roman  Remains 
on  the  East  Chesswood  Estate 
in  1881.  By  Alexander  James 
Fenton,  215-220.  Destruction  of 
Roman  pottery  by  workmen,  215; 
discovery  of  cinerary  urns,  Samian 
ware,  and  of  a  single  defaced  brass 
coin  ;  position  of  the  find ;  near  site 
where  an  urn  containing  bronze  celts 
was  formerly  discovered  (see  note) ; 
probable  existence  of  a  Roman  road 
leading  to  Cissbury  Camp,  216;  dis- 
covery of  coins  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine  near  site  of  find,  1826-8 ; 
and  of  funeral  vessels ;  presumptive 
evidence  of  there  having  been  a 
large  number  of  interments  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  discovery  of  urns 
and  skeletons  at  Cissbury,  217 ;  de- 
scription of  urns,  &c,  found  at 
Worthing,  in  1881,217-220;  discovery 
of  fragments  of  moulded  Roman 
bricks,  &c,  on  Chanctonbury,  ibid. 

Wyatt,  Francis,  Esq.,  of  Tremans, 
Horsted  Keynes  (ob.  1723),  for 
description  of  his  house  see  118, 
note. 


Y. 


York,  the  Duke  of  (afterwards  James 
II.),    granted    William  Cawley's 


estates  when  the  Regicide  was 
attainted,  36. 


